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*.* We are at once astonished, gratified, and puzzled by the number of our Contri- 
butors :—all firing at our first Number as if it were a target. This comparison, how- 
ever, now it has escaped our pen, we feel to be inapplicable—for a target does not hit. 
We give our enemies, should we happen, by some strange accident, to have any, the be- 
netit of the hint—only we hope they will acknowledge its source. 

The lines On the laie Lord Rivers presenting Lieutenant-Colonel Adenbrooke with a 
R. sidence in Stratfield Saye Park, are full of imagination,—and so they ought to be to 
cope with so bold a theme: but we limit ourselves to humble subjects of common interest. 

We have no other objection to the Suruet to Napoleon, than that it comes too late in 
the day, after the several striking compositions on the same subject. : 

The Elegy on the Death of H. C. in Jamaica, will not warrant publication, though it 
enables us to com liment the sense of friendship entertained by the author. 

F. de la Ville takes a very just view of our duties : but his letter seems more calcu- 
lated for our private and profitable reflection, than to appear in our Magazine as a pub- 
lic homily. We would rather avoid rendering our readers too wise on this subject. 

The Press is intended to appear. 

So is the essay Ov the Connexion between the Character and Poctry of Nations. 

Hints for Bettering the Condition of the Poor—Of Poetry—Thoughts on the Present 
State of Dramatic Writings—are all under consideration. The bustle of arranging a first 
Number has hindered us as yet from paying due attention to them. 

The lines On the Decay of' the Poetical Spirit in the Highlands, are too much in 
the manner of other lines on other subjects. 

We heartily thank our friend who has sent us the Epitaph instead of the promised 
Epigram. The least we can do, in return for the favour, is to keep it unprofaned for his 
tombstone. His excuse for putting this change upon us is thus worded in his letter :— 
** Comicality is no joke now; or it is like the forced merriment of the malefactor, who 
seeing a friend go by, put his head out of the prison-window, and exclaimed in a sepul- 
chral voice, J say, Juck, I’m to be scragg’d to-morrow! Tol de rol, de riddle lol, de 
rido!” 

We have received an excellent, and most amusing article On the Art of Loading Stagc- 
Wucrons, signed Corydon. The esteemed author, however, wishes us to promise, that 
it shall be placed the first in the Number where it appears. To which we reply, that 
we lust positively sit at the head of our own table: we have magnanimity enough to 
bear 2 brother vex? our throne, but not exactly wpon it. 

We beg to return our public and unfeigned thanks for many, many, truly valuable 
and very practicable suggestions.—Our grateful feelings prompt us to notice the following 
amongst the vast multitude :—, Fellow of Oxford, suGGEsTs, that ** philosophy” is a 
bad recommendation for a Magazine; he says he has taken fright at the word in our 
Prospectus. liza says she hates the tone of d/evity which distinguishes most modern 
periodicals, such as the Edinburgh Review, the British ditto, the old Monthly Magazine, 
&c.; she suGGEsTs that the London ought to be distinguished by gravity of manner, 
and depth of investigation. From the City it is suGGEsTED, that we ought to appropriate 
three or four sheets a month to the Current Prices, Bankruptcies, Exchanges, Dividends, 
&c. A Half-pay Officer suGGests, that, were we to copy the whole of the Army 
List in our Appendix, he could answer for the sale of at least three copies in the three 
kingdoms; and he has little doubt, that Guernsey and Jersey might, in that case, get 
rid of a copy between them. It is suGGESTED by a Country Justice, that it would be 
well to give engravings of celebrated criminals, authors, boxers, statesmen, protected ladies, 
and other eccentric characters and professions, accompanied with biographical notices. 
A Bluc-coat XS ool-boy SUGGESTS, that we ought to be above the trumpery of bad 
prints, and worse personalities. Chroxonhotonthologes (such long signatures, by ‘the 
bye, are very inconvenient in our narrow columns) suGGEsTs, that it would be a good 
thing to give an authentic list of all the causes of human wnhappiness, that they might 
be kuown and avoided accordingly, Mrs. Skeges suGGESTs the insertion of family re- 
ceipts ia each Number, and inquires anxiously if there will be a communication on 
ehilblai.s in our first ? 


_ There ave many more, by all of which we hope to profit ; for we are of bidable dispo- 
sitions, and ** take suggestion as a cat laps milk.” 


Several of the usual Lists (such as Books published, Bankruptcies, Deaths, Mar- 


riay-s, &c.) could uot with propriety commence but with the new year: they are not 
therefore given in the present Number. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


—— 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY ITALY, SEEN IN 
THE YEARS 1818 AND 1819.* 


Ir is necessary to have passed the 
Alps to be able to form an idea how 

' completely they are felt to separate 
him who fies crossed them from the 
world on the other side ; and to what 
a train of new images, suggesting 
new feelings, they open a view. When 
fairly beyond them, the imagination 
casts itself backward with astonish- 
ment, to contemplate the mighty bar- 
rier which they present. It was with- 
in this barrier that civilization rolled 
its rising tide for ages, and scemed 
destined to have its further progress 
for ever hindered by the gigantic ob- 
stacle. The view of this immense, 
and apparently insurmountable line of 
division, forcibly suggests the idea of 
a Providence, regulating the affairs of 
the world according to a system, in 

- which difficulty, and even apparent 
- contradictions, constitute essential in- 
struments of a great design, and con- 
fine the things that concern the condi- 
tion of mankind to a slow progressive 
order of development. During those 
periods which have supplied the rich 
treasures of classical literature, and 
the touching interests of classical 
history, that vast tract of country 
_ which stretches northward from the 
Alps, and which is now an expanse 
_ of flourishing states, presented a mi- 


Pr 
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serable picture, combining almost 
every feature of moral and physical 
inferiority,—from the aspect of which 
thefancy revolts, affrighted and frozen. 
Forests, in the idea of which nothing 
of Arcadia enters; immeasurable 
marshes, spreading cold and humid- 
ity; icy rivers, and stormy seas, 
seemed indelible marks of nature’s 
original curse, perpetuating wretch- 
edness and barbarity. The powers 
of inanimate matter, says Rousseau, 
are united in opposition to the de- 
velopment of the faculties of man, and 
the improvement of his social condi- 
tion: but his faculties, sooner or later, 


"gain the victory, and prove the supe- 


riority of their essence. Yet, how- 
ever great and happy the change that 
has since taken place ; however sub- 
lime the scene of civilization which 
this once cheerless and inhospitable 
space now presents, the mind expe- 
riences, in the view of its prosperity, 
little or nothing of that feeling in 
which, above all others, it delights ;— 
a feeling of primitive existence, a sense 
of the early freshness, grandeur, and 
purity of the world. Man has always 
a strong propensity to identify him- 
self in imagination with past genera- 
tions, and the reason is, that he feels 
his visible life inadequate for the full 
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4 * We take the opportunity afforded us by a Second Edition of our First Number, to 
"state that the author of this article wishes it to be considered as introductory to work 
en Italy, which will soon be published Oy Messrs. Longman and @oe. 
ae ? 7 2 
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4 Reflections on Italy seen in 1818 and 1819. 


extension and exercise of the powers 
of his soul; they are tortured by its 
smallness and insufficiency, and are 
therefore ever pressing beyond its 
confinement. Hence, he is fond of 
recurring to the past; for, when so 
doing, the stream of his existence 
seems to lengthen its course. Also, 
the access to it is open and free: it is 
not impeded by that awful obstruc- 
tion which divides us from the future. 
The latter cannot be anticipated with- 
out encountering the dismal chasm 
from which we instinctively revolt: 
—between us and it there is a great 
gulph fixed ; but in returning back- 
ward there is nothing to interrupt the 
sense of existence; and the fancy, 
therefore, derives grateful pleasure 
from this exercise. 

It is not, however, suggested, in any 
considerable degree, by the objects 
that are chiefly seen on the inclement 
sideof the great mountain-boundary 
of Italy. On the summits of the 
Alps, when regarding the enchanting 
prospect that invites him onward, the 
traveller firstrespires an air that comes 
charged with the glories and odours 
of the primitive ages. The descent 
finished, though he is yet far from 
the most famous seats of ancient em- 
pire, the great barrier is altogether 
passed ; he is no longer oltramontano’: 
it is an even road before him, with 
nothing to interrupt the flight of his 
thoughts to the fountain-heads of 
what is most graceful in fable, and 
interesting in history. He is now in 
the channel of that flood of know- 
ledge that came rolling from the east 
in traditions and parables ; that took 
the consistency and reality of story 
in Greece ; a that became deep and 
expanded in Italy. He is in a coun- 
try, from the shores of which he may 
look upward to that ancient. Asia, 
which was the cradle of the human 
race ; and across to burning and sa- 
vage Africa, where ignorance, fana- 
ticism, and the fierce resistance of 
nature, perpetuate mystery, and suc. 
cessfully defy the ardour of the most 
enterprising discoverers. The tra- 
veller is now in a country, from whose 
woods and mountains the harmony of 
poesy ceaselessly re-echoes; where 
the language of the people is music, 
and the finest works of painting and 
sculpture form an imposing vista, 
leading the imagination through a 
long succession of by-gone ages. A 
living Italian, addressing his coun- 
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trymen, says, “ L’Europa é innamo- 
rata dal profumo che manda il vostro 
suole ; le vostre rive suonano d’una 
melodia che fa irresistibile invito ad 
approdarvi. Archi, statue, obelischis 


en 


vi rendono contemporanei dei 
Jeggiadri, e pid colti secoli andati. 

Furthermore, the traveller is now 
in the country of the ‘eéernal city /— 
she that, by the universal confession, 
is the common centre of the civilized 
world. That ail the roads of the earth 
lead to Rome, was said of her in the 
days of her military supremacy ; and 
it was continued to be said when, de- 
prived of all the common constituents 
of force, she nevertheless exercised 
an absolute power over the most 
powerful monarchs; and, in an age 
when the leaden weight of political 
tyranny would have been otherwise 
intolerable, gave a striking proof that 
human sentiment and feeling are es- 
sentially its superiors. Rome, asthe 
mistress of faith, had no other strength 
than that which she received from 
the influence of opinion ; and thus it 
is that Providence always supplies 
remedies suited to the particular cir- 
cumstances of particular times. The 
condition of the large mass of the peo« 
ple, in the days of feudal tyranny, 
would be insutferable to the contem- 
plation, if it were not for the inter- 
vention of the power of the church— 
a power that, however abused, and 
often cruelly exercised, possessed a 
spirit of mitigation which never be- 
longs to the sword or the sceptre, and 
which through jealousy, it for no 
other motive, was often applied to 
protect the destined victims of op- 
pression. 

Entered in Italy, the stranger finds 
the life of the ancient world not yet 
quite extinct. The glory which, in 
Egypt or in Greece, he can only trace 
in the fragments of death, he may 
still discover in Italy preserving an 
existence that has never been totally 
extinguished. The history and the 
manners of the Italians have never 
quite broken the thread of continua 
tion connecting them with classical 
times. Rome never quite lost, as 
Athens has, the presence of her ho- 
nours: we have no actual chasm to 
leap over in tracing them : the throne 
of the seven hills has never for an in- 
stant been vacant. She was, indeed, 


threatened with destruction as one of 


other years, when the founder of the 
legion of honour gave her a king ia 
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his baby-son; but, with the statues 
dug from her bosom, she has re- 
covered her ancient character and as- 
pect; and, whatever politicians may 
have to say on the matter, poets ought 
net to regret the event. 

Stil, however—and we grieve to 
aay it—lItaly will be found by the tra- 
veller in a sad and foreboding condi- 
tion. Her people have for a moment 
been tautalised with the promize of 
national existence, only to lose the 
hope of it entirely ; and, though des- 
titute of energy to achieve this bless- 
ing, they possess most intensely the 
feelings that render it precious. “ Fra 
tutte le virtu sociali, la divozicne del 
comun nome Italiano, sotto qualun- 
que forma ella si mostra, é la piti uni- 
versalmente acclamata.” ‘This trait 
in the Italian character may at first 
seem inconsistent with those divisions 
and jealousies of separate states, that 
give such peculiar features to Italian 
history, and that have had such im- 
portant effects on the fortunes of the 
country ; but internal discords of this 
nature will be found, if experience be 
consulted, to have a tendency to 
sharpen, rather than to deaden, the 
vivacity of national spirit : they form, 
as it were, valuable property to be 
defended, cherished rights to be main- 
tained. The private feuds amongst 
the mountain-clans of Scotland, did 
not render the general name of High- 
lander less dear to all who could 
claim its distinction; and the devo- 
tion to “ the common Italian name,” 
exists equally among the Venetians, 
the Milanese, the Tuscans, the Ro- 
mans, and even the Neapolitans. Ad- 
vantage of this honourable sensibility 
was taken by Napoleon with con- 
summate ability. The invocation of 
future glory, coupled with the titles 
of past renown, was sounded over the 
country, and a thrill of rapture per- 
vaded its whole extent. However 
perfidious the intention that dictated 
the address, it was made to Italians, 
who felt as Italians, and therefore re- 
plied to it as Italians. Nor has the 
change brought them a single recom- 
pence for their disappointment in this 
respect. With the Germans who have 
come into their streets, nothing ofa free 
or liberal nature has entered into their 
institutious. This is the more piti- 
able, because, for the greater part of 
Europe, a real deliverance has been 
effected: the hated fureign invader 
has been sent home from other-coun- 
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tries to see foreign conquerors at his 
own doors ; freedom of thought andex-. 
pression has revived ; active specula- 
tion is at work ; and, m many states, 
wre vindication of national independ- 
ence has had a direct effect favour- 
able to the cause of liberty. But to 
Italy nothing favourable has happen- 
ed. ‘To the possession of freedom 
her people had long been strangers ; 
to render them a nation, therefore, 
was a boon:—toseeroads cut through 
the rocks and amongst the snows, to 
give importance and celebrity to their 
provinces ; to witness edifices and 
trophies rising amongst them, found- 
ed in the name of Italian hopes; to 
have institutions for science and art 
established, with the profession of a 
design to restore to Italy her former 
honours as a model to all in liberal ac- 
complishments and fearnin ese 
were indications that an Italian 
could appreciate, and for which he 
was justly grateful. Itseemed to him 
that Italy was about to commence 
her youth again, like the eagles; and 
unable, because unaccustomed, to 
reason on the real import of public 
institutions like one practised in li- 
berty, he lent all his glowing and 
plastic imagination to the charm of 
promised glory, to the splendour of 
the new monuments, to the dear 
sound of the national name taking an 
eminent place amongst the titles of 
existing kingdoms. For the loss of 
all this cheering promise, what com- 
pensation has he received? Poverty 
and distress have accompanied his 
mortification. The commerce of Italy 
has fallen away tonothing. Am 
the most active, manly, and intelli- 
ent of herinhabitants (the Milanese), 
rmans stand sentries over the pub- 
lic places, disgust the public temper 
by the appearance of their tudesque 
physiognomies, shut up the courts of 
justice in secresy, and restrain, if they 
do not entirely prohibit, the festivities 
of the Carnival, in the dread of Italian 
satire. In another quarter, a direct 
breach of faith has been committed ; 
and a trading and shrewd people (the 
Genoese) have been forced under one 
of the most imbecile, lazy, and obsti- 
nate of governments. The present 


condition of Venice one word will de- 
scribe: ruin—the most absolute and 
complete—the most wantonly inflicted | 
—the most patiently borne. Further 
south, the degradation, perhaps, is 
not so apparent: in Tuscany, the 
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milduess of the government almost 
atones for its inactivity ; and, in the 
Papal states, superstition, whatever 
intemperate spirits may assert to the 
contrary, is unattended by severity, 
and harmonizes with the habits and 
feelings of the numerical majority of 
the people. Amongst ail, however, 
who can, in any way, be included in 
an estimate of the public intellect, 
the re-established system is held in 
undisguised mockery. The Italian 
character had formerly taken an in- 
teresting, and even a poetical aspect, 
from its superstitious prejudices, 
causing a singularly diversified state 
of mamiers ; but these, once cleared- 
away, camot be re-imposed. The 
sentiment once obliterated, cannot be 
recalled into the heart ; burlesque and 
knavery only can be put in its stead. 


** She opened—but to shut was past her 
power.” 


A seuse of disgrace, and the practice 
of duplicity, take the place of enthu- 
siasim and fidelity. Belief is despised 
where it is real, and counterfeited 
where it would be profitable. The 
yoke to which thought and action are 
subinitted, instead of seeming honor- 
ably caparisoned, appears so loaded 
with follies, that it is felt to be even 
more insulting than heavy. All that 
is worth calling opinion in the state 
is now ranged in opposition to its 
practice, and the established autho- 
rity is hence led to consider know- 
ledge as its enemy, and ignorance as 
its ally. The intellect and virtue 
from which it ought to seek strength 
and support, are regarded by it with 
dread; and, on the other hand, the 
feeling of patriotism is necessarily 
united with a sense of discontent, and 
a desire of revolution. 

This is an unhappy picture to draw; 
and particularly so inasmuch as the 
causes of so melancholy a state of 
things are intimately connected with 
the veritable deliverance of the greater 
part of Europe, and with the triumph 
of English sentiment, and of Eng- 
land's arms in the greatest struggle to 
which the world has ever been wit- 
ness. The power which took Italy 
by the hand was the most dangerous 
combination of fraud and force that 
ever threatened to master the energies 
and rights of human nature; the 
solely successful resistance of Eng- 
land to this power, is the finest proof 
that has ever been aflorded of the 
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grandeur of the resources of a free 
and enlightened nation. In Germany 
and in France, the triumph of our 
country has been the source of a 
change incalculably for the benefit of 
the people: in Spain the degradation 
is not our work; and perhaps it ought 
not to be called a degradation in com- 
parison with that foreign domination 
which it was attempted to establish 
by perfidy, and in the teeth of popu- 
lar abhorrence. Italy, alone, as if 
ever doomed to be the victim of mo- 
dern events, as if her destiny linked 
her glory for ever to ancient times, 
her humiliation to these later periods, 
has received little but cause for regret 
and complaint. One ray of benefit 
alone beams in: she has recovered 
her fine memorials, that, by one of 
the most abominable acts of sacrilege 
ever committed, had been taken from 
her: but her hopes of being a-nation 
are blasted, and she is thrown back 
into the past as into shame. This is 
the simple fact ; and, being so, it is 
peculiarly the duty of a British tra- 
veller through this fine but melan- 
choly country, to proclaim it. When 
the clouds began to break that had so 
long lowered over Europe, the British 
isles were the first objects of anxious re- 
gard: they were believed to be the stand 
where blessings waited, ready to take 
their flight over the nations. In Italy 
this admiration and hope were more 
ardently felt than any where else, and 
her gratitude was bestowed in antici- 
pation of our good offices. The pub- 
lic disposition in favour of England 
manifested itself in an eager reception 
of every thing English: her books, 
her prints, her goods, her travellers 
were all-welcomed, and became the 
objects of an indiscriminating popula- 
rity. But the state of feeling in Italy 
is now totally altered in this respect, 
and it is natural that it should be so. 
Not only has she nothing to thank us 
for, she has much to reproach us with. 
Direct engagements in some particu- 
lar cases, and implied ones in the as- 
surances given of the happy destiny 
reserved for Italy under the new ar- 
rangements, have been grossly vio- 
lated ; and disappointment and suffer- 
ing naturally seek to relieve them- 
selves by reproaches. The Italian is 
not sparing of them in regard to the 
conduct of England ; and it is painful 
to be obliged to state, that their jus- 
tice must ensure them a place in the 
page of history, where their appear- 
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ance will, to a certain extent, mar the 
splendour of the grandest and most 
honourable triumph that has ever illus- 
trated the annals of any people. Still, 
however, something may be done to 
relieve our country from a part of the 
burthen of this disgrace, although to 
free her from it would be impossible. 
If, unfortunately for her fame, there 
has been wanting in her political sta- 
tions, at the most critical moment for 
herself and the world,—not, we hope, 
the will to improve the great occasion 
for the benefit of mankind,—but the 
genius, penetrating enough to under- 
stand, and powerful enough to en- 
force a reconciliation of the principles 
of order and re-establishment with 
the new claims of intellect, and the 
new necessities of society ;—if, in the 
track that has been pursued, England 
has not led the way to noble consum- 
mations, and has even shown herself 
more slow than some others to recog- 
nise the fresh prints of human desti- 
nies,—let those belonging to her, who 
may in any way have the opportunity, 
do their best to show, that, in this re- 
spect, the public sentiment is not an 
accomplice with the acts of authority, 
and that she well knows how to keep 
the two distinct when they cannot be 
united but to the disgrace of the for- 
mer. Let it be manifested, that she 
can even strenuously oppose the one 
to the other when necessary; and 
that, although this opposition may 
unfortunately often fail to cure the 
mischief, it is not without efficacy as 
a present protest and a future preser- 
vative ;—that, at all events, it is be- 
coming as an act of justice towards 
those who do not participate in the 
wrong, and as a support of the re- 
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clamations of those who suffer un- 
der it. 

In the present case, these avowals, 
which are made with pain, and a sense 
oi deep mortification, form the least 
acknowledgment that can be offered 
to Italy by one who has not long re 
turned from regarding her beautiful, 
but deserted palaces ; her long and 
spacious, but empty streets ; her col- 
leges, her libraries, her theatres; in 
short all her magnificence which tells 
a glorious tale of other years, anda 
melancholy one of to-day. ‘They are 
the least token of thanks that can he 
proffered for the gratification experi- 
enced in her vast marble halls, lighted 
up with the beauty of sculpture ;— 
beneath her sublime cupolas, beaming 
with thesplendour of colours, and shin- 
ing, like crowded constellations, with 
noble aspects and grand and graceful 
forms ;—under her lofty porticos, and 
in the shade of her mighty ruins ;— 
wandering amongst her mountains, 
and finding hospitality in her secluded 
convents ;—exploring her luxuriant 
islands ;—tracing her silent and lonely 
shores, on which each wave casts up 
some relic of daparted wealth and vo- 
luptuousness :—in fine, mingling with 
her impassioned people, who, in all 
their ranks and classes, excite interest 
by the display of deep character ;— 
amongst whom ignorance has all the 
vivacity and power of intelligence in 
others ; and whose very rags, instead 
of seeming to indicate wretchedness, 
rather appear the contrivances of 
taste for the purpose of producing 
picturesque effects, in harmony with 
the scenery, the atmosphere, and even 
the recollections of this wonderful 
country. 








SOME ACCOUNT OF JOHN CLARE, AN AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER AND POET. 


(Communicated by Octavius Gilchrist, Esq.) 
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Song was his favourite and first pursuit : 

His infant muse, though artless, was not mute ; 
Of elegance as yet he took no care, 

For this of time and culture is the fruit : 


Perhaps he gained at last this fruit so rare, 


. For so in future verse we purpose to declare. Brattre. 


*) te 


“A HapPy new year,” and. the 
_ firstnumber of a publication which has 
for its object to extend the influence 
of letters, and to aid the inquiries of 


science, may not be inaptly employed 
in introducing to the world a name, 
hitherto aitogether unknown to lite- ~ 
rature, but which, if our estimate of 
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genius be net more than commonly 
inaccurate, seems to merit a consi- 
derable portion of regard, while, at 
the same time, it stands in need of 
popular encouragement, and even 
protection. The time has not long 
passed— 


And pity “tis, so good a time had wings 


To fly away— 


when an aspiration, merely, toward 
Joftier pursuits, among those to whom 
fortune has been sparing of her indul- 
gence, has been fostered and encou- 
raged by liberal natures, to whom the 
sawe fickle lady has been lavish of 
her bounties. ‘The subsiding of the 
surprise which the appearance of 
extraordinary abilities in most un- 
promising situations had excited, and 
the failure of some pretensions not 
very judiciously countenanced, have, 
it is to be feared, engendered a feel- 
ing untriendly, and somewhat obsti- 
nate, toward candidates better quali- 
fied. And yet it may be reasonably 
questioned, if the instances were col- 
lected and produced, of energies mis- 
applied and talents ill-understood 
from a hasty belief of their competence 
to better things, whether the examples 
of those who have been generously 
and judiciously aided and encou- 
raged in those more exalted pursuits 
for which the inexplicable gift of na- 
ture seemed to have designed them, 
wouwd not considerably out-number 
the amount of failures. It requires 
no great exercise of the memory to 
call to mind the names of various 
claimants to poetic fame, whom un- 
aided genius has, by her stirring in- 
fluence alone, placed in a station of 
no inferior rank in literature; a sta- 
tion from which neither the sneers of 
envy nor the caprices of fashion are 
likely ever to displace them. Whe- 
ther the novus hospes whose claims it 
is the purpose of the present essayist 
to present, shall hereafter be of that 
honoured tribe, it would be presump- 
tuous and unjust to decide before his 
pretensions be examined. These 
claims, it must be candidly acknow- 
ledged, the recent and impertect ac- 
quaintance of the present writer with 
his subject disqualifies him from sa- 
tisfactority submitting. The evidences, 
however, will not be long withheld: 
in the mean time, we shall. content 
ourselves with a slight endeavour to 
excite that curiosity which we have, 
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[Jan. 


as yet, neither the means, nor, indeed, 
the inclination to fully satisfy. 

In a conversation on literary sub- 
jects, during the spring of the present 
year, with my excellent friend Mr. 
Taylor, of Fleet Street, he inquired 
of me if I knew any thing of John 
Clare, an agricultural labourer in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford, of whose 
talent for poetical composition he 
then possessed a considerable num~ 
ber of specimens, transmitted to him 
by Mr. Drury, a bookseller at Stam 
ford. The name was wholly un- 
known to me, and,—to drop the style 
royal and critical, and speak in the 
first person,—I cannot account for, nor 
excuse the indifference, by which the 
subject was afterwards permitted to 
escape altogether from my regard. 
Returning, a few days since, from the 
North of England, Mr. Taylor bee 
came my guest for a day or two; 
and, the name of Clare being repeat- 
ed, 1 expressed a wish to see the 
person of whose abilities my friend's 
correct judgment pronounced so fa- 
vourably. Mr. Taylor had seen Clare, 
for the first time, in the morning, and 
he doubted much if our invitation 
would be accepted by the rustic poet, 
who had now just returned from his 
daily labour, shy, and reserved, and 
disarrayed, as he was. In a few 
minutes, however, Clare announced 
his arrival by a hesitating knock at 
the door,—* between a single and a 
double rap,”—and immediately upon 
his introduction he dropped into a 
chair. Nothing could exceed the 
meekness, and simplicity, and diffi- 
dence with which he answered the 
various inquiries concerning his life 
and habits, which we mingled with 
subjects calculated or designed to 
put him much at his ease. No- 
thing, certainly, could less resemble 
splendour than the room into which 
Clare was shown; but there was a 
carpet, upon which it is likely he 
never previously set foot ; and wine, 
of which assuredly he had never 
tasted before. Of music he express- 
ed himself passionately fond, and had 
learned to play a little on the violin, 
in the humble hope of obtaining a 
trifle at the annual feasts in the 
neighbourhood, and at Christmas. 
The piano-forte he had heard, or 
supposed it must be that he heard, 
passing the house of a family, whose 


‘name I am not authorised to mens 
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tion, and for whom, if I did name 
them, I should feel it difficult to ex- 
press the affection that I feel. No 
plaudit could equal the acknowledg- 
ment paid to her Voice, while the 
tear stole silently down the cheek of 
the rustic poet, as one of our little 
party sung the pathetic ballad of 
Auld Robin Gray. His account of his 
birth is melancholy enough. Nothing 
can be conceived much humbler than 
the origin of John Clare, poetry her- 
self does not supply a more lowly 
descent. His father, who still re- 
sides, where the poet was born, at 
Helpstone (a village in Northamp- 
tonshire, seven miles distant from 
Stamford) while health and strength 
were his possession, was a daily la- 
bourer, but decrepitude has now re- 
duced him to the parish for subsist- 
ence. His son, when of sufficient 
age, assisted his father in thrashing, 
‘and other agricultural labours ;—at in- 
tervals, sometimes of great distance, 
attending a little school in the ad- 
joining village of Glinton, where he 
Jearned to read and to write. Having 
there, also, attained the rudiments of 
arithmetic, his attention became ri- 
-veted to figures, and, without assist- 
ance, he mastered the first eight pro- 
blems of Ward’s Algebra, stimulated 
dy the laudable but humble ambition 
of qualifying himself for the office of 
usher in a village school. The in- 
4ricacies of mathematics, however, 
without a guide, at length subdued 
the zeal of the youth, while the ex- 
«itement of fancy,seduced him from 
the study of Bonnycastle and Fenning. 
But to labour was the destiny of John 
Clare, and gardening being consider- 
ed by his parents an occupation bet- 
ter fitted than the plough for a frame 
of no sturdy structure, he was sent 
‘for instruction to work in the gardens 
of the Marquis of Exeter, at Burghley; 


_ and, though the brutal disposition 
sand dissolute habits of his teacher 


compelled him to relinquish his in- 
8tructions at the end of nine months, 


“it is to the use of the spade that 


lare has ever since been indebted 


_ Jor his precarious and narrow sub- 


a 


_ ,gistence ; and, when the writer of this 


oe 


Narrative first, saw the poet, he had 
gust quitted an engagement in the 
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Vicinity of Stamford, because his em- 
er had reduced his stipend from 
ghteen to fourteen pence diem ! 
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closed, it will not be supposed that 
Clare had ever much time for study; 
or even the means forstudy, if leisure 
had not been wanting. Beyond his 
Bible he had read nothing but a few 
odd volumes, the very titles of some 
of which he had forgotten, and others; 
which he remembered, were so utter- 
ly worthless, that I should shame to 
mention the names. A single volume 
of Pope, however, with the Wild 
Flowers of Bloomfield, and the writ- 
ings of Burns, were sufficient to sti- 
mulate his innate genius for poetry. 
From the early age of twelve, Clare 

amused his leisure minutes—for much 
beyond this the claims of needful in- 
dustry did not afford him,—with short 
poetical efforts, which were regularly 
deposited in a chink in the. wall,— 
Jissus erat rimd, as in that which 
parted Pyramus and Thisbe ; whence, 
by a fate far more destructive than 
that which accompanied the manu- 
script of Alma, they were daily and 
duly subtracted by his mother to 
boil the morning’s kettle. Let no 
scornful wag inquire if the dame 
thought her son’s poetry wanted fire? 
Grave. Bodley himself felt not more 
contempt than the good woman for 
all “« baggage books,” and— 
idle poetry,— 
That fruitless and unprofitable art, 
Good unto none, but least to the professors, 





but which her son, perhaps, like 
young Knowell, “ thought the mis< 
tress of all knowledge.” To a ques- 
tion if he had preserved no copies of 
these earliest compositions, he calmly 
answered, ‘“ they were, he dared to 
say, good for nothing.” The zeal of 
the young enthusiast was not to be 
subdued by the untoward fate of his 
poetical offspring; and, while, like 
the eggs of the ostrich scattered on 
the sands, some were ripened by the 
sun, while others were destroyed, 
amid much that perished by heedless- 
ness, a few early compositions have 
still escaped. To form a fair judg- 
ment as to what is accomplished in 
poetry, it seems but common candour 
to take natural advantages and impe< 
diments into the estimate; and fancy, 
surely, can scarcely suggest scenery 
less fitted for the excitement of pie- 
turesque and vivid description, than 
the dank copses and sedgy margin of 
the fens: yet,— ‘ 


(Nostra bee erubuit sylvas habitare Thalia. 
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even in this unpromising situation 
there are objects out of which an 
acute observer of nature, aided by 
genius, can find fit motive for the 
muse, and such is the subject of the 
following sonnet, written at the age 
of sixteen. 


TO A PRIMROSE. 
Welcome, pale primrose, starting up be- 
tween 

Dead matted leaves of oak, and ash, that 

strew 

The every lawn, the wood, and spinney 

through, 
Mid creeping moss, and ivy’s darker green. 

How much thy presence beautifies the 

ground ; 
How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm 
side : | 
And where thy fairy flow’rs in groups 
are found, 
The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight; 
While the meek shepherd stops his simple 
song, 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ;— 
O’erjoy’d to see the flow’rs that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning 

spring. 

It would be presumptuous in me, 
having seen but two or three short 
poems, to pronounce that Clare’s 
genius is not framed for sustained or 
lofty flights ; it is enough for me to 
acknowledge, that the few little pieces 
which I have seen want the proofs of 
his capacity for such: but the most 
fastidious critic will allow, that the 
above little poem evinces minute ob- 
servation of nature, delicacy of feel- 
ing, and fidelity of description ; and 
that poetry affords few trifles of 
greater promise composed at so early 
an age and under equal disadvan- 
tages. The following, which com- 
bines these qualities with a strong 
moral and religious feeling, will be 
perused by some readers with still 
greater interest, though somewhat 
more incorrect in language, and an- 
swering less strictly to the legitimate 
structure of the sonnet, of which, it 
is preity certain, the unlettered au- 
thor kuew nothing. 


THE SETTING suUN. 
This scene, how beauteou i 
S to the musing 
mind, 
That now swift slides from my enchant. 
ed view ! 


The sun, sweet setting yon far hill behind, 


da other worlds his visit to renew. 


What spangling glories all around him 
shine 
What nameless colours, cloudless and 
serene ! 


A heavenly prospect, brightest in decline, 
Attends his exit from this lovely scene. 


So sets the Christian’s sun in glories clear ; 
So shines his soul at his departure here ; 
No cloudy doubts nor misty fears arise 
To dim hope’s golden rays of being fore 
given, 
His sun, sweet. setting in the clearest 
skies, 
In meek assurance wings the soul to heaven. 


It is always interesting, though 
somewhat painful, to trace the diffi- 
culties with which the poet of hum- 
ble life has to contend. In the con- 
versation with Clare of which I have 
already spoken, I gathered that these 
suggestions of the imagination were 
written, at intervals stolen from his 
hasty meals, with a pencil, upon small 
slips of paper laid on the erown of 
his hat. At night they were duly de- 
posited in the chasm on the wall, as 
before related, like the bequest of the 
celebrated Noy to his son, “ to be 
dispersed and wasted, for he hoped 
no better.” Pulchrorum Autumnus 
pulcher, seems the universal feeling 
of poets, and I learned that the falk 
of the leaf was the season of Clare’s 
poetical activity. ‘Though remarked 
among his neighbours for his seques- 
tered habits and poetical accomplish< 
ments, I was surprised to find that 
his talents had excited no interest in 
his behalf, and had consequently ob- 
tained him no efficient friend. He 
told me, indeed, that Mr. Holland, a 
Calvinistic preacher in an adjoining 
hamlet, had paid him some attention, 
but his means of aiding the needy 
youth was small, whatever might 
have been his wish, and he has now 
quitted his charge. I inquired if 
Clare frequented Mr. Holland’s meet- 
ing-house ? He had never heard him 
preach. “ My father was brought 
up in the communion of the Church 
of England,” he said, “ and I have 
found no cause to withdraw myself 
from it.” His modest demeanour and 
decent habits are every way credit- 
able to the faith he has thus conscien- 
tiously adopted and adhered to. 

As the person who has generously 


undertaken the charge of giving a se 
lection of Clare’s poems to the press, 
will most M tere accompany the 

some particulars of the 


volume wi 
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author’s life and habits, it were im- 
pertinent on my part to extend this 
paper, even if I were furnished with 
materials ; 1 shall therefore only add 
one other to the two specimens 
already adduced as examples of his 
poetical talents. The former are of 
a sombre and chastened description, 
according but too well with the 
cheerless condition of his present si- 
tuation ; the one I am about to offer 
is of a more lively character, and, 
while it evinces the susceptibility of 
his feelings and the promptness of his 
fancy, it proves also that nothing but 
a little friendly countenance and a 
amore consoling prospect are wanting, 
to give animation, variety, and cheer- 
fulness to his muse. 

Our interview with Clare lasted 
about two hours ; during the whole 
of which it was evident, notwith- 
standing our endeavours, that he was 
little at his ease, and was, perhaps, 
not sorry at being relieved from re- 
straint: he had not parted from us 
more than ten minutes, when his sen- 
-sations were thrown into verse, and 
sent to us in the shape of a poem 
which he called— 


THE INVITATION. 


_A witch or wizard, God knows what, 
Rallied at Drury’s door like thunder, 
(Or riding beesom—stick, or not) 
Her message struck a lout with wonder : 
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She ask’d for Johnny,—“ aye, for what ?” 
His muse had made him known, God 
speed her,— 
He hobbled up, put on his hat, 
And hung like ass behind his leader 


The door was shown—he gave a tap—, 
His fingers ’neath the knocker trembled; 
A lady hasten’d to the rap, 
She welcom’d in, He bow’d and mun- 
bled. 


The finery dazzled a’e his sight, 
Rooms far too fine for clowns to bid¢ 


in 
He blinkt, like owls at candle-light, 
And vainly wish’d a hole to hide in. 


He sat him down most prim the night— 
His head might itch, he dare not scratch 
it ; 
Each flea had liberty to bite, 
He could not wave a finger at it. 


But soon he prov’d his notions wrong, 
For each good friend, tho’ finely ’pear- 


ing 
Did put clown’s language on his tongue, 
As suited well the Rustic’s hearing. 


He felt the gentry's kindness much, 
The Muse, she whisper’d ‘* pen a son- 
net,” 
** Ye can’t gi’e less return for such, 
** So instantly begin upon it !” 


So, after gazing round gbout, 
And musing o’er his undertaking, 
Right glad was he to shamble out, 
With little ceremony making. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 


‘We think, with the late excellent 


,and much lamented Mrs. Brunton,* 
“that “ single pages of these works, 


are worth whole volumes of com- 
‘mon inventions.” ‘Without :taking 
upon us directly to affirm, that their 
author is the greatest writer of the 


present day, we may be permitted te 
say for ourselves, that there is no 


‘living author whom we would so 


much wish to be. We give him this 
preference, because none of his con- 


‘temporaries seem to us to have so 
universal and exquisite a relish for all 





* The mentioning of this lady’s name affords an opportunity, which we cannot let slip, 
of noticing how much society has lost, both of example and ornament, by her premature 


listen. to the jargon of the writers who are 


recommendations, to render their np 
emale 
are 


to overleap the sacred inclosure of 
honour, which, by the laws of society 


death. The women of this country will never, we confidently believe, be inclined to 
perpetually endeavouring by hints, or open 
s familiar with things evil, to induce them 
reserve, and set at defiance those guards of 
appointed to wait i i 


’ u their purity. Let 
them contemplate the charms that attend such a character as Mrs. Brunton’s, and they 
C2 


are safe from seduction. 
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the immense variety of natural ob- 
jects that present themselves to the 
faculty of observation ; or so quick 
and sound a feeling of their essential 
qualities anddistinct characters :—but 
principally, because his mind appears 
to possess, in a degree peculiar to it- 
selt, the admirable property of di- 
gesting all its food into healthy chyle. 
More tian any other writer, except 
Shakspeare, and not less than Shaks- 
peare himself, he renders the reading 
ot his works encouraging to human 
nature, by putting us in good hu- 
mour with whatever he offers to our 
attention: and this beautiful result, 
in consequence of the power and com- 
prehension of his genius, and the 
truth and vigour of his moral consti- 
tution, he effects without ever shock- 
ing the principles of conscience, or 
violating any one rule of civil or sa- 
cred authority. We join the course 
of his lively and rapid narrative in 
the true spirit of the chace ; we there 
find men and animals, all at full ery, 
displaying their natural instincts and 
dispositions in the ardour of cheerful 
exercise ; the scenery around is fresh 
and invigorating ; health and manli- 
ness are made to circulate through 
our frames; in the mean time, the 
creatures which in their natures 
are noxious and dangerous, are ulti- 
mately run down and destroyed, but 
without the sportsman having been 
once provoked into a sentiment of 
hostility or ill-will—still less seduced 
into a false sympathy with their ac- 
tions, or exposed to any contagious 
intluence from their propensities. 
This delightful and salutary pro- 
perty of the writings in question, we 
owe to the philosophical knowledge 
of human naturé which their author 
so eminently possesses, and which ne- 
cessarily takes the shape of urbanity 
in his disposition, while it produces a 
corresponding frame in the breast of 
the reader. His nice discernment of 
the real springs of actions, and his 
sensibility to their true play, give him 
the power of placing before us all the 
varieties of conduct and incident in 
the vivid light of natural phenomena: 
while they strike upon our fancies 
with all the force of experience, we 
seem to be let into the secret of the 
inevitable causes which produce what 
are usually called the hazards of life. 
Our author goes to the very germ of 
ail ‘the fountain head—the well- 
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spring from which the stream of each 
individual’s existence takes its course 
and colour, is discovered by him, and 
this is almost always found to be 
placed deep in the natural order of 
things ; “ now,” says Madame de Se- 
vigné, “ I am never either astonished 
or offended by what is in the natural 
order of things.” 

Another consequence of this in« 
tense feeling for natural truth, en- 
joyed by the extraordinary author of 
the Scotch novels, is, that, more than 
any other writer of the day, he gives 
to his productions an impress which 
secures them a permanently current 
acceptation. ‘The most ardent ad- 
mirers of his most celebrated compa- 
nions in literary exertion will admit, 
that there is a possibility of poste- 
rity’s not sustaining their decision on 
the merits of their favourites ; and 
the reason of this doubtfulness is, that 
they all distinguish themselves in 
certain modes, peculiar to themselves : 
each of them has set a fashion of 
his own, and in it only is he regard- 
ed as pre-eminent. Now we never 
can be sure of the real worth of any 
fashion, nor calculate with certainty 
the period of its duration; circum- 
stances, not principles, cause it to be 
warmly supported, or bitterly de- 
cried: it constitutes the distinction of 
a sect, and the creed of a sect is no 
rule for mankind at large. But the 
author whom we are now endeayour- 
ing to characterize, bears this second 
resemblance and mark of affinity to 
Shakspeare, that he is as general in 
his tastes as nature is multifarious in 
her appearances ; while his style runs 
evenly but loosely on, in unpretend- 
ing submission to what the occasion 
requires him to say. His composi- 
tions are not marked by particular 
veins of thought or language: he is 
not studiously moody, like Lord By- 
ron, nor involuntarily mystical like 
Wordsworth, nor laboriously gay like 
Moore: his mind, in fact, presents no 
obstacles, in the shape of pre-con- 
ceptions or pre-dispositions, to the 
free and fair. developement of his 
story and its characters. He speaks 
just what is set down for him in the 
book of nature, and we know that 
its pages are always open before his 
eyes, and we feel assured that what 
we read in his, has been faithfully 
transcribed from them. In the works 


of almost all other writers we find the 


















ments of nature. 
-been almost reproached with the wni- 
.versality of his feeling of character,— 
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dlisposition of their author reflected on 
their surface ; and the peculiarities of 
this disposition form at once the prin- 
ciple of their power and beauty, and 
the source of their objectionable qua- 
lities. ‘Thus, to refer again to the 
authors we have already named, By- 
ron is impassioned, and grandly 
sombre, but too frequently false and 
theatrically pretending ; Wordsworth 
is sublime and pathetic, but he is 
also sometimes trifling, and often 
prosing and unwieldy; Moore has a 
sparkling fancy, but occasionally over- 
powers his readers with conceits, be- 
trays the pains he has taken to be 
tender, and the labour with which he 
is gay. The writer of the Scotch no- 
vels betrays nothing of himself, Dut 
the vivid impression which the genu- 
ine features of his subject have made 
on his mind: he is personally lost in 
the idea of the characters which he 
represents ; and, whatever fault we 
may have to find with his descrip- 
tions, or whatever merit we may see 
in them, they all pass as more or less 
Jucky seizures of the actual linea- 
Shakspeare has 


not on good grounds however, as it 
appears to us; and we certainly do 
not mean to raise the subject of these 


remarks to any thing like an equality 


with the prince of our island’s litera- 
ture: in the power of the imaginative 
faculty he is far inferior,—not only to 
him, to whom all are inferior,—but to 
several who might be mentioned: 
yet, in the ready reception of na- 
ture’s impressions, in the power of 
vividly reflecting them back to others, 
in strong taste and high relish for 
the natural properties of things how- 
ever dissimilar, we do consider that 
our author suggests a direct compa- 


_rison between himself and Shaks- 


peare, and that no other name in mo- 


.dern literature, however distinguish- 
-ed, will bear any comparison with 


him in these respects. It is this 
power and sagacity of perception 
which render it certain that his ho- 
nours will perpetuate. themselves, 


_ that his popularity will not pass by, 
.that the numerous volumes which 


have streamed, as it were, from his 
pen, will give as much pleasure to 
readers hereafter as they give to us 
to-day. They are, as has before been 
said, the only modern works of which 
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this can be safely predicted. It is 
very possible that some of the pro- 
ductions of his contemporaries may 
rise in estimation as they advance in 
age: there are some which, in our 
opinion, well deserve to do so ; but as 
particular systems of criticism, and 
moods of one’s own mind, are con- 
cerned in the judgments passed upon 
them, we cannot be sure that it will 
be sustained by the solemn ratifica- 
tion of posterity. The day may 
come when the verdicts of the Edin- 
burgh Review shall be reversed: it is 
not morally certain that those of the 
Quarterly will perpetuate themselves ; 
for the most popular fashions of the 
time often become antiquated, and 
are forgotten; our own dispositions 
change with circumstances ; the sim- 
ple forms of nature only remain fresh, 
and are unalterable. 

Let us give an example tending to 
prove the justice of this description 
of the author’s literary character and 
constitution, before going further in 
general observation on his works. 
The parting of Jarvie, the manufac~ 
turing Glasgow Baillie, from Rob 
Roy, his cousin, the Highland robber, 


is one of the most beautiful scenes 


painted by this writer’s irresistible 
and universal pen. It is very droll, 
but, at the same time, its truth ren- 
ders it deeply pathetic ; and in this 
respect it affords an excellent illus- 
tration, to the shame of French criti- 
cism, how intimately the comic and 
the affecting are connected in the na- 
ture of things, and how closely they 
may be brought together in repre- 
sentation, without hurting the effect 
of either, but, in fact, to heighten the 
efiect of both. - Those who can go 
deep into human nature find where 
their roots entwine ; it is only the su- 
perficial and heartless who fancy them 
essentially dissevered. The Baillie 
assured his kinsman, that if ever 
a hundred pound, or even twa! would 
put him, or his family, in a settled way, 
he need but just send a line to the 
Saut-market.. Rob returned the com- 
pliment by squeezing hard the ma- 
gistrate’s hand, grasping the basket- 
hilt at his side, and protesting that, 
should any ambitious or intriguing 
rival affront his kinsman, Mr. Jarvie 
had only to let him know, and he 
would stow his lugs out of his head 
were he the best man in Glasgow! How 


exquisite is all this! The citizen, in 
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a moment of enthusiasm, offering a 
hundred pound—or even twa! The 
Highlander, in the warmth of friend- 
ly feeling, tendering his services to 
crop the ears of any corporation or 
manufacturing opponent! The Bail- 
jie, overcome by the tenderness of a 
farewell— 

“__ a sound that hath been, and must be,” 


with the tide of consanguinity be- 
coming riotous in his veins, the me- 
mory of his departed father the dea- 
con giving elevation to his senti- 
ments, and thankful, beyond measure, 
that he was at length likely to leave 
the Highlands in a whole skin, with 
nothing lost but the tail of his coat— 
waxes nobly generous on the very 
strength of his intense consciousness 
of the value of money. A careless 
prodigal fellow would not have gone 
half so far in his offer of assistance. 
The Baillie’s liberality bursts out 
with impetuosity, like a dam of water 
when the sluice is raised. His “ one 
hundred, or even twa,” is like the 
spring of acripple, who, not being able 
to walk a moderate pace, throws him- 
self four feet forward at atime! Such 
touches as these are not the fruit of 
study ; the giving of them is not pro- 
bably accompanied with a preconcep- 
tion of their effect when given ; they 
escape as it were, like naturaloozings, 
from a mind gifted with a wonder- 
fully quick and true feeling of what 
is picturesque in the operation of the 
principles of character; and which is 
thus guided, with infallible certainty, 
ao the seat of the principles them- 
selves. About the immortality of 
such transcripts there is no doubt; 
for he who runs may read them. To 


give them up would be to resign hu- 


man nature; to root out from our 
souls the sympathies which make of 
us a kind—which give us a possession 
in the past, and an interest in the fu- 
ture. Baillie Jarvic, then, and Muckle- 
barns, and Mr. Macwheeble, and vo- 
junteer Gilfillan, and lawyer Pleydell, 
and Captain Dalgetty, will endure ; 
these gentlemen will continue in the 
perpetual enjoyment of health and 
spirits, and, by means of our inti- 
macy with them, we, the tenants of 
to-day, may be said to shake hands 
cordially with our predecessors in the 
motley game of human life, and to 
share the interest of it even with those 


who are to take up our cards after we 


have dropped them. But our admi- 
ration of the lowering brows, sinewy 
limbs, sweeping swords, daring hearts, 
and dark fancies, of the Conrads, 
Alps, and Laras, does not lead us to 
be equally sure of their longevity. 
The Oroonates and Amadis of the 
old French romances delighted read- 
ers of that time, and even gained an 
empire over sensibilities of the most 
native kind: they have lost their 
power over such however, while the 
touching pathos, the tenderness, and 
comic force of Clement Marot, still 
present themselves with an air of 
pleasing familiarity, and retain over 
the heart their gentle but command- 
ing influence. 

The picture which we have just 
taken from one of these novels, af- 
fords also a striking example of the 
moral sweetness, the genial, cordial 
spirit, which we have affirmed to 
predominate in these compositions. 
It presents one of the truest and most 
useful of moral lessons. <A writer, 
such as some we have amongst us, 
would put down Baillie Jarvie, — 
him in his ordinary habits, and wi 
his every-day look on, as an incur- 
ably wretched, grovelling, muck- 
hearted creature ; a Presbyterian ass, 
2s intolerant as stupid ; a servile po- 
litician ; one who spent his Sundays 
in gloom, and his week-days in at- 
tending to business ; a piece of cor- 
poration pomposity and folly, who 
worshipped God and honoured the 
king—in short, a poor, ignorant, mo- 
ney-getting, debt-paying creature! 
But our author is no such vulgar, 
shallow, insincere observer: he sees 
the Baillie in his counting-house, and 
aiierwards of an evening, with his fa- 
vourite servant setting his arm chair 
for him, and he instantly énters into 
his soul; the consequence of which 
is, that he puts the Glasgow magis~ 
trate before us in kindly, pleasing, 
and even noble points of view. 
Shrewd, strict, and cautious, it is 
true, but considerate also towards 
others ; firm to his friend in a broil, 
as well as with a dealer in a bargain; 
anxious to turn a penny, but making 
generous sacrifices of pounds ; punc- 
gem his performances, as well as iv 

is demands ; regular in kirk-goi 
but not the Satan to mana 
Mattie Mrs. Jarvie :—in fine, in the 
midst of hereditary prejudices and 
limited ideas, giving a romantic and 
2 
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solemn character ‘to his daily con- 
sciousness, by cherishing the memory 
of his father, as if his spirit were a 
superior presence ever with him,— 
rendering it, at the same time, august 
and imposing to his imagination, by 
clothing it in perpetuity with the 
constituted and coveted dignity that 
emanates from the oflice of a Glas- 
gow deacon! How lean on the caul 
would one of the intellectual and ele- 
gant characters, formed on the new 
system of scepticism and univer- 
sal suffrage, turn out to be, on dis- 
section of its qualities, in comparison 
with Baillie Jarvie! 

Again, the worthy Baillie, in com- 
pany with his very different kinsman, 
illustrates, in a forcible manner, the 
folly and falsehood of sweeping de- 
nunciations and party condemnations. 
This, however, is almost invariably 
the effect of the scenes, in which cha- 
racters are concerned, in the whole 
of these novels. ‘Take, for instance, 
Colonel Talbot’s description of the 
chiefs in the Jacobite cause, and his 
criticism on the Hightand ladies ; and 
then refer, as per contra, to Mac- 
Ivor’s ideas of the Hanoverian minis- 
ters, and contempt for English man- 
ners. Thechildren of the mist, hunt- 
ed as wild beasts amidst their dens 
and barren rocks, whose name was an 
abomination in the ears of men, ere 
found by one who is introduced to 
their retreat, and experiences their 
protection, to be faithful and enthu- 
siastic ; they are only terrible in the 
intense consciousness and devout be- 
lief of the wrongs they have suffered, 
and the right of revenge which they 
possess. Who shall decide between 
the English Judge at Carlisle, offer- 
ing his solemn, and, at the same time, 
compassionate exhortations to repent- 
ance of deadly crime, and the chief of 
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Glennaquoich thus apostrophizing 
him from the prisoner’s bar :-—*‘ pro- 
ceed, in the name of God, to do what 
is permitted to you. Yesterday, and 
the day before, you have condemned 
loyal and honourable blood to be poured 
forth like water—spare not minc—were 


that of all my ancestors in my veins, I 


would have peril’d it in this quarrel ?” 
And when the same judge, his heart 
overflowing with commiseration for 
the humble but faithful follower of 
this staunch and fearless chief, offers 
him his life if he can make up ius 
mind to petition for grace ; while the 
other replies—‘ grace me no grace, 
since you are to shed Vich Ian Vehr’s 
blood :”—who does not feel that human 
nature is, after all, a sublime and ad- 
mirable thing, even in its inconsist- 
encies, weaknesses, and uncertain- 
ties? The sentiments of the heart of 
man seem to be essentially true and 
noble, however conflicting their ma- 
nifestations may be in different indi- 
viduals ; and, once convinced of this, 
charity for what clashes with our own 
opinions and interests, sympathy with 
others in their misfortunes, and a 
sense of consolation when we struggle 
with affliction ourselves, grow up in 
the mind. The influence of this con- 
viction it is scarcely possible to resist 
in reading these works: it is forced 
upon us by the writer’s beautiful art 
to put forward prominently what 
may be called the redeeming points 
of character,*—which are, in fact, as 
we have already said, nothing but 
the natural points ; and it is this fact 
which it is worth so much to know. 
The knowledge of it however, is ne- 
ver suffered to hurt the soundness or 
safety of the practical effect. We 
see each thing asit really is, and this 
hinders us from being very angry 
with it ;+ yet we always perceive the 





* Even Dirk Hatteraik, just before his death, shews “the soul of goodness in things 


evil.” He says, in answer to the reproach, that he had crowned a life, spent without a 
single virtue, with the murder of his accomplice ; ‘+ virtue, donner! J was always faith- 
vn to my shipowners—always accounted for cargo to the last stiver !’? And, accordingly, 
‘he spends his last hour in writing to the house at Flushing on business matters, and giving 
information of the loss of their vessel; this done, he went and hanged himself. Dalget- 
-ty’s love for his horse, leading him to overcome his natural selfishness in so affecting a 
manner, in favour of the noble animal,jis another instance: but the motherly and daugh- 
terly attachment, between the murtheress Margaret Murdockson, and her mad child, 


-Madge Wildfire, is one of the most extraordinary we can quote. 


+ Witness the fine reply of the fisherman’s wife, when Monkbarns hopes that the 
distilleries will never be permitted to work again :-—‘* Aye, aye, its easy for your honour, 
and the like of you gentle folks, to say sae, that hae stouth and routh, and fire and fend- 
ing, and meat and claith, and sit dry and canny by the fireside; but an’ ye wanted fire, 
and meat, and dry claise, and were deeing 0’ cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is warst 
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best to be the best, and entertain a 
sense of the justice and necessity of 
the various common preservatives of 
the order of society. At the same 
time, a single, unkindly, egotistic, 
wordly feeling is not provoked from 
the beginning of these works to the 
end: yet they are as far from being 
tame or mawkish as possible. They 
are full of action, and the action is as 
various as it can be: they teem with 
drollery, enthusiasm, ambition, har- 
dihood, passion, and in short excite- 
ment of every kind. Is the feeling of 
this author for the darker features of 
nature, external and internal, less 
lively than that of Lord Byron? Has 
he a less quick sense of the heroic 
and ambitious in character? of the 
reckless and misanthropical in heart ? 
Is he less alive to the clash of 
arms? less knowing in the ways of 
fierce, rapacious, and gloomy na- 
tures? less intimately acquainted 
with the workings of the darker pas- 
sions? A negative may be given to 
all these questions. His descriptions 
of glens, and lochs, and mountain- 
heads, have a sternness apparent in 
the midst of their beauty and graphi- 
cal exactness, which animates with 
the spirit of the eagle, the scenery of 
the eagle’s dwelling place. His por- 
traits of Balfour of Burleigh, of Rob 
Roy, of his wife Helen, of Meg Mer- 
rilies,* speak his sympathy for that 
depravity of strong and high natures, 
the result of mortification produced 
by “ the slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune ;” and above all, by the 
** oppressor’s wrong, and proud man’s 
contumely,” met by the fierce re-ac- 
tion of a contumelious, proud disposi- 
tion within. None of those desperate 

ul daring spirits who have ‘enlisted 
in the world’s forlorn hope ; no Jaco- 
bin or other malcontent, breasting 
the breakers where the shipwrecked 
state lies pitching herself to pieces, 
in the desire to ride above them to the 


shore on the fragments,—ever gave 


to their dispositions so grand an air of 
resolute philosophy, as distinguishes. 
Macgregor’s reply to Osbaldistone, 
when the latter expresses regret for. 
the scene of promiscuous confusion 
and distress likely to arise from any 
general exertion in favour of the ex- 
iled royal family :-—* let it come man 
—let it come! ye never saw dull 
weather clear without a shower, and 
if the world is turned upside-down, 
why honest men will have better 
chance to cut bread out of it.” Yet 
with all this deep feeling for the vin- 
dictive, the guilty, the remorseful, 
the terror-struck, the condemned, the 
hopeless, the withered in heart, the 
dying, and the despairing, what a 
sympathising, honourable, bland im- 
pression of his own character, does 
this author leave on the minds of his 
readers! No one would ever suspect 
him, as some have been suspected, of 
sitting for his own ruffians ; yet they 
are as natural as life. He must have 
found them somewhere, for they all; 
and each, bear witness of their iden-~ 
tity, but that somewhere, it is clear, 
has never been his own heart. 

The general name of these works, 
“ the Scotch novels,” will always in- 
dicate an era in our literary history, 
for they add a new species to the ca- 
talogue of our native literary produc- 
tions, and nothing of the same nature 
has been produced any where else. 
They are as valuable as history and 
descriptive travels for the qualities 
which render these valuable; while 
they derive a bewitching animation 
from the soul of poetry, and capti- 
vate the attention by the interest of 
romantic story. As pictures of na- 
tional manners they are inestimable: 
as views of human nature, influ- 
enced by local circumstances, they 
are extremely curious ; as enthusiastic 
appeals to the passions and the ima- 
gination, they supply a strong stimu- 
lus to these faculties; and, by run- 
ning the course of the story throug 





ava’, wi’ just tippence in your pouch, wadna ye be glad to buy a dram wi’t, to be eilding 


and claise, and a supper, and heart’s ease into the 


in, till the morn’s morning.” 


Her account of the daily occupation of her husband, affords a touching set off to the hag- 
gling for the price of the haddocks which immediately preceded it :—‘* he was awa’ this 
morning by four o'clock, when the sea was working like barm wi’ yestreen’s wind, and 
our bit coble dancing in’t like a cork.” Well might poor Meggie say to the antiquary— 


‘its no fish ye’re buying, it’s men’s lives.” 


* What sublimity there is in the reply of this extraordinary creature to some one wlio 


s her by the familiar appellation of good woman. “ I’m nae good 
sorry eneugh that I am nae better; but Z 


cun do what good women canna’ and darena do,” 


country kens I am bad eneugh, an’ may be 


woman—a’ the 
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the most touching incidents, and 
within sight of the grandest events, 
they carry the reader's sympathy per- 
petually with them. One great cause 
of their absorbing and irresistible 
power of fascination, is the astonishin 
variety of the author’s hand, guided 
by a sensibility co-extensive, as we 
have already said, with nature herself. 
His feeling is universal in its enjoy- 
ments,—and this enables him to sup- 
py inexhaustible enjoyment to others. 
low complete is his sense of the ma- 
jesty and force of Scripture language, 
—and what a relish he has for the 
slang of smugglers and jailors, the 
phraseology of gamekeepers and bor- 
der cudgel players, and the law jar- 
gon of a Canongate lawyer of seven- 
zy years back! He enters, with the 
most delicate perception, into the 
Rensitive, genteel well-dressed cha- 
racter of a modern English captain ; 
displays with gusto the pedantry of 
an old French musquetaire, or high 
German martinet ; draws his broad- 
sword with the irregular fury of a 
Highland clansman; preaches with 
the ultra eloquence of a hunted sec- 
tarian ; raves sublime madness with 
those wonderful creatures, whom 
he seems to have emancipated 
from the common obligations of 
reason, only to enable them to 
hover on the brink of the ordinary 
world, looking into the supernatural ;— 
to see with more rapid glance into the 
secrets of things, and to startle their 
hearers with a more vivid, searching, 
electrifying language than falls from 
the lips of the common children of 
men! Are these gifts such as many 
possess? Could many, like him, run 
so truly over all the notes in the hu- 
man gamut, if we may so speak, from 
the extremest alto of chivalry, down 
to the commonest details of a Fen- 
church-street counting-house? It is 
not mere truth, however, that forms 
all the merit of these astonishingly 
varied representations; he enters into 
each with delight ; is at home every 
where, as well in regard to his feelings 
as his knowledge; and goes on, illus- 
trating richly through his whole course, 
manifesting, for that purpose, treasures 
of appropriate terms and anecdotes, 
which surprise us by proving a learn- 
ing equal to his natural faculties. He 
seems to have lived every where and 
with every body; to have fought 


under Gustavus, and taken several 
Vou. I. 
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trips with Dirk Hatteraik ;—but then 


the wonder is, when he could have co- 
pied in the office under Mr. Pleydell, 
and served his apprenticeship to a 
Glasgow weaver, both of which, it is 
quite clear, he has done, as well as 
stood precentor under a field preach- 
er’s tent, and performed the duty of 
rough rider to his Majesty's horse- 
guards.. That he has acquired his 
technical expertness by actual expe- 
rience, is impressed on our belief, by 
the air of freedom which never for- 
sakes him. ‘There is nowhere, in his 
writings, the least indication visible 
of the common place book ; and this 
is one of the things which may serve 
to prove that Mr. Southey is not the 
author of these works. Mr. Southey 
is often very amusing, and unac~ 
countable in his ilustrations—we 
should often “‘ wonder how the devil 
they got there,” if it were not clear, 
that he has all the fruits of his read- 
ing registered, paged, and indexed, 
fit for use at a moment’s notice. A 
late article of his, that appeared in 
the Quarterly Review, on copy-right, 
contains a curious quotation trom 
Walton, which may serve to show 
what we mean. 

We really believe, though it may 
seem much to say, that the Scotch 
novels, as they are the first of their 
class, so they are inimitable—per- 
fectly, hopelessly inimitable for the 
time to come. How long their au- 
thor may continue their repetitions, 
we shall not attempt to decide, for as 
their source is a natural, not an arti- 
ficial one, “ age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale his infinite variety ;” 
but, all circumstances considered, it 
seems too much to expect, that ano- 
ther person with equal gifts, and ano-~ 
ther opportunity with equal advan- 
tages, for seizing the real facts of his- 
tory, the homely incidents of life, and 
genuine features of character, and 
throwing over them all the garb and 
air of romance, and enlivening them 
with the spirit of an” poetry, will 
ever again appear. The peculiar 
gifts required are so widely distinct 
from the common ingredients of what 
is called talent, or, at least, their per- 
fect union forms a character so rare 
amongst men of talent, that we dare 
not speculate on the re-appearance of 
the phenomenon. We admit that it 
is very possible a man may arise 
again — us with a devoted at~ 
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tachment to terriers and stag-hounds, 
with a keen appetite for poney-riding 
over the Cheviot Hills, philanthropi- 
cally inclined to institute foot-ball 
and single-stick matches, and proud 
of seeing a piper, arrayed in the garb 
of old Gaul, enter amongst his com- 
pany after dinner to “ lap them In 
Elysium.” Such a man may arise 
again amongst us; and such a man 
must arise, before we could hope for 
a re-production of the Scotch novels: 
but is it probable, that this endowed 
person will be at the same time deeply 
read ingenealogical latin, troubadour 
poetry, the writings of the Prophets, 
and the history of the thirty years 
war? If he be deficient in any one 
of these particulars, he is useless for 
our purpose. It certainly is possible 
that, even in this late day, more per- 
sons than one may yet manifest tastes 
and talents fitting them to be armour- 
ers to knights errant—to dressJohn of 
Gaunt, or instruct the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, how he should stoop to take 
off his Prince’s boot: and such lore, 
and such accomplishments, would be 
wanted before any second author 
could hope to rival our first ;—but, 
supposing all these possessed by some 
future individual, is it to be imagined 
that he would at the same time be 
fond of getting into “ his altitudes” 
at Clerighugh’s,—and havealso a par- 
ticularly acute relish for the system 
of book-keeping, by double and single 
entry, as practised by the worthy Mr. 
Owen, in the house of Osbaldistone 
and ‘Tresham. Lastly,—not to be te- 
dious on one that is never so,—we do 
not absolutely despair of the existence 
of some as warm and successful lovers 
of nature in her sublimest seats and 
wildest recesses ; as often honoured 
with her rarest revelations ; nay, as 
enthusiastic admirers of the ardent, 
disinterested, imaginative character, 
which was fostered by persecution, 
and fashioned and endowed by a theo- 
logy, as gloomy and as sublime as 
the caves and the mountains that 
gave refuge to its conscientious adepts: 
but the insurmountable difficulty 
lies in supposing, that, to these feel- 
ings and faculties will be added an 
intimate acquaintance with the mys- 
teries of the dog-kennel, an off-hand 
familiarity with the forms of court 
etiquette, and the smartest customs of 
town-life. ' 

Such a combination constitutes the 
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literary character of the author of the 
Scotch novels ; and we confess we do 
not think that it has ever before oc- 
curred, or that it ever will occur again: 
but, if it did, we want still more to the 
reproduction of such works. A high 
degree of personal respectability; a 
situation in life commanding intimacy 
with men and manners; practical ha- 
bits of business,—all evidently con- 
spire to lend a finishing charm to 
these compositions, by bestowing 
freedom and firmness on their style, 
giving them a clear complexion, a 
decorous carriage, stripping them 
entirely of professional rust, leaving 
nothing forced or awkward about their 
familiarity, and repressing altogether 
the air of authorship, and the af- 
fected graces of writing. Then, 
supposing that we have again found 
one as able, is it within the range of 
chances that he would be as willing ? 
That,to the same miraculous powers, 
he would add the equally miraculous 
industry? That he would possess 
the same resolution of will; the 
same shrewdness in an honourable 
pursuit ; and add as much worldly 
sagacity to an equal portion of intel- 
Jectual strength and refinement ? We 
reply, certainly not: therefore, for all 
these reasons together,—and the read- 
er will think we have given enough of 
them,—we pronounce that the Scotch 
novels must remain alone, forming 
their own class, which is a new one 
in literature, and which they may be 
considered to have both commenced 
and finished. We should much sooner 
expect another author equal to the 
Paradise Lost, than another equal to 
Guy Mannering and Rob Roy; though 
in saying this, we do not mean to in- 
timate that the writer of the latter 
is a greater man than Milton. Such 
a comparison would be impertinent ; 
but certainly we would extend to this 
anonymous author the reply which 
we once heard made by a lady to one. 
who expressed a wish for another 
Shakspeare :—* Another Shakspeare! 
nonsense ! Shakspeare has been !” 
We might ask also—if another au- 
thor, equally gifted and favourably cir- 
cumstanced, were found, where could 
be found such another subject? or 
what possibility is there of recurring 
again to the same, after the present 
writer shall have done with it? It 
may be affirmed, we believe, that no 
people, but the Scotch, ever have, 
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afforded so great a variety of ma- 
terials to construct historical and 
characteristic fictions, as that of 
the collection which the author of 


these novels has extracted and em- 


ployed; and that no people, not 
even the Scotch, will ever be so rich 
again. If we are wrong we shall be 
glad to be corrected; but to us it 
appears, that the records of no time 
or nation supply so much of the pic- 
turesque in quality and incident,—in 
local scenery, public affairs, personal 
character, social manners, and reli- 
gious creeds, all combined—as the 
people from amongst whom this wri- 
ter has taken his subjects, during the 
period through which he has, in the 
course of their long series, completely 
ranged. Eloquence, thought, informa- 
tion, enthusiasm, superstition, pa- 
triotism, simplicity, rural habits, 
courage, persecution, devotion, con- 
stancy, poetical taste, robbery, mur- 
der, rebellion, executions; these 
form but part of the catalogue of 
the circumstances and_ qualities 
which crowd on the surface of the 
Scottish history, at the period in 
guestion! When and where has 

ere been another people so deeply 
and thoroughly imbued with an ha- 
bitual inspiration of lofty thoughts 
and lofty conduct, as the Scottish na- 
tion was, when its whole soul and 
language, throughout all its classes, 
were full, even to saturation, of the 
Majesty, efficacy, and eloquence of 
the Hebrew Scriptures?* Nothing 
can be quoted, from any other page 
In the world’s annals, to match, for 
imposing effect, the demure and 
frowning Presbyterian hero, with 
sword girt round his loins, and 
hope set on the rock of ages— 


- 


Proud, and obstinate, and intrepid 


arya edge with an imagination 
Tull of things not made with hands, 
a therefore more nobly occupied 

The sensual 
of man was entirely rooted out 






4 0 his being; the beauty of holiness 
4, took the place of all other beauty in 





jeyes ; he saw the towers of Zion 
ways rising before him, and for 





ba Saerer had in his ears the sound of 


archangel’s trumpet, calling him 
the good fight, either as martyr 
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or warrior. Such were the men 
“‘ who looked not to thrones or dy- 
nasties, but to the rule of Scripture 
for their directions.” It was then, 
says Jenny Deans, that the chosen 
of the Lord had the privilege given 
to them to see far into eternity, as a 
compensation from their Master, fer 
the pains and trials to which he called 
them to expose themselves for his 
sake. Individuals, at various times 
and in various places, have been 
thus lifted up into the third heaven, 
under the influence of excitements 
or temperaments peculiar to them- 
selves ; but a vast national sentiment 
of this nature, causing the babe to 
lisp the language of Hebron, and the 
young woman to coquette in oriental 
metaphor, while she avoided pro- 
miscuous and vain dancing, even as 
a bird avoids the snare of the fowler, 
cannot be paralleled. Is there any 
feature in the ancient sybil, finer 
than Mause Headrigg, “ that pre- 
cious woman,” can match? She who 
“ lifted up her voice to confound the 
man of sin—even the scarlet man;” 
who told Serjeant Bothwell to his 
teeth, that he was “ allied to the 
great dragon—Revelations twalfth 
chapter, third and fourth verses :” 
who was proud of her son when she 
saw him “ going to testify with his 
mouth at the council, as he had tes- 
tified with his weapon in the field ;” 
and who, in despight of a mother’s 
affection, implored him to “ remain 
faithful even until death, and not 
to sully his bridal garment.” Then 
there are “ Macbriar, with his sub- 
lime sermon to the victorious cove- 
nanters, and his still more sublime 
reply to Dalzell and Lauderdale when 
they were sending him from torture 
to death; and the terrible Balfour of 
Burleigh, in his “ cave of Adulam,”— 
with his sword with three nojches, 
each notch “ testifying to a deliver- 
ance wrought for the church;” a 
man ‘“ zealous even to slaying!” 
Truly, as well as beautifully, does 
our author say of such scenes and 
characters, that they “ formed a pic- 
ture of which the lights might have 
been given by Rembrandt, but the 
outline would have required the force 
and vigour of Michael Angelo.” We 





It is to be observed that the Covenanters and Cameronians almost always quoted 

m the Old Testament: their tastes, gloomy yet grand, and their habits severe and 

dy though devout, sufficiently account > this preference. 
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must not forget the more tender, yet 
equally pious Elizabeth Maclure, 
« dwelling alone like the widow of 
Zarephtah :” she whose sight gra- 
dually faded away, after her aged 
eves had been dazzled by the flash 
of the shots that were the death of 
her last son; but who was comforted, 
nevertheless, in the thought, that he 
and his brother fell for a broken co- 
venant! For steady, manly, con- 
sistent, quiet keeping, however, there 
is perhaps nothing finer than the 
character of David Deans: he who 
had “ features far from handsome, 
and rather harsh and severe, but 
which, from their indication of ha- 
bitual gravity and contempt for 
earthly things, had an expression of 
stoical dignity amidst their sternness.” 
Hear him exclaiming; “ how proud 
was I o’ being made a spectacle to 
men and angels, having stood on the 
pillory at the Canongate afore I was 
fifteen years old, for the cause of a na- 
tional covenant.” But in moral dignity 
far beyond this exultation in his excla- 
mation when they bring him newsof his 
ruined daughter's misfortune: “ leave 
me, sirs—leave me! I maun warstle 
with this trial in privacy and on my 
knees.” As for his eldest daughter, 
and comfort, Jenny Deans, and her 
super-heroic refusal to save even her 
beloved sister from death by a false- 
hood ; while, under a quiet exterior, 
she was struggling in her pious soul 
with agonies such as dispositions gene- 
rally called more susceptible are not 
capable of experiencing—how much 
is she above Brutus condemning his 
son for a breach of military disci- 
pline! Nor would any one, who has 
witnessed true religious feeling ex- 
emplified in the practice of humble 
and holy families in this part of the 
nation, doubt for a moment that 
many broken but unfailing hearts, 
might be found to realize, in needful 
circumstances, poor Jenny’s hard but 
successful trial, and come, like her, 
through the furnace unsinged. Her 
Journey to Londou, to beg her sister’s 
= of the ki. and queen, con- 

dent of a ready introduction through 
the interest of her cousin Mrs. Glass, 
who kept the snuff-shop, is as touch- 
ing, and seriously beautiful, and at 
the same time as comic, as the ad- 
ventures of Don pram Here 
Jenny shews herself as romantic and 
enthusiastic, as she usually appears 
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quiet, steady, and industrious—as 
intrepid in emergencies, as she is 
humble in her ordinary habits. It 
seems, at first, a pity, that the author 
did not send her lover, the silent laird 
Dumbiedikes, to keep her company, 
during her long journey, on his pony ; 
but, on consideration, we find a good 
and substantial reason for omitting 
the squire: the pony would only go 
one road, and that road was not the 
London one, but lay between St. 
Leonard’s farm, and the mansion- 
house of Dumbiedikes. The pos- 
sessor of this .place is as rich in ab- 
solute nothingness, as Slender himself; 
and Callummore hits him off, with 
Shaksperian felicity, at one touch— 
“‘] have seen Dumbiedikes three 
times fou’, and have only heard him 
speak once.” 

Against the devout Presbyterian, 
oppose the proud licentious High- 
land chief, and his romantic, faithful, 
but rapacious and cruel followers! 
What a leap in an instant, and yet 
not beyond the limits of the national 
manners, nor beyond our author's 
power of representation. The haughti- 
ness of Mac Ivor, the enthusiastic 
vengeance of Helen Mac Gregor, the 
hasty blood of the guests at M‘Aulay’s 
castle, are qualities which, added to 
the desperation of the causes into 
which these men rushed, as if dan- 
ger encreased their alacrity—and the 
gloomy grandeur of the scenery 
around them, demand the hand of a 
master to arrange and group them in 
composition, but of which our master 
makes pictures of a sublimer gloom 
than any of Salvator Rosa or Cara- 
vaggio. Yet touches of cheerfulness, 
gentleness, and soft beauty, are con- 
stantly introduced into these, which 
remove all the stiffness of studied 
effect, and throw the freshness of na- 
ture, as well as an agreeable light 
over their surface. 

But the most peculiar feature in 
the Scottish character, which is pre- 
cisely what our author has caught 
and given with the greatest power, 
remains to be noticed. The super- 
stitious belief of certain supernatural 
revelations to the persecuted saints 
of the covenant, we have hinted at; 
but, besides this, there belongs to the 
nation a more general and remarkable 
superstition, more poetical in its ef- 
fects, and more extensive in its com- 


binations with the social manners of 
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the people. This superstition is of a 
most remarkable character, for a 
mystery and uncertainty hover about 
the supernatural principle, which ren- 
der it impossible to be classed either 
with good or bad influences. Those 
supposed to be gifted with it, might 
move in the common affairs of life 
like other persons, exciting a sort of 
vague feeling of awe, but by no 
means supposed to have broken the 
bond of brotherhood with their fellow- 
men. The second-sight of Scotland 
cannot be regarded, like astrology, as 
partaking of the nature of scientific 
or learned deduction: it was not con- 
sidered, like witchcraft, as a branded 
and hateful league with the enemy: 
at the same time, it received no sanc- 
tion from the Christian religion, and 
exemplary devotion seems to have 
had no necessary connexion with its 
possession. Those to whom this sen- 
sibility was understood to belong, 
seemed to feel it to be a fearful bur- 
then, and were distinguished among 
others by their deep melancholy. The 
spirit of the mountains and rivers 
appears to have been their chief 
master, but it is impossible to de- 
scribe exactly the nature of the spell ; 
its attributes, and effects, are so 
vague, shifting, and even contra- 
dictory. The character of those to 
whom it was imputed, appears to 
have wavered between superior na- 
tural acuteness, and mental derange- 
ment ; to which may be added, as 
the general basis, a highly suscep- 
tible taste for the poetical and the 
picturesque. There were, however, 
many different degrees of the gift ; 
and numbers there were who could 
not be said to possess it at all, 
yet who might be considered as 
forming lay brothers of the order. 
Some of these had dreams _ that 
never failed to be fulfilled, and 
others were afflicted with an in- 
sanity which led them to denounce 
judgments and hazard prophecies. 
Our author has made excellent use of 
these materials: there is not a single 
variety of the character which he 
has not exhibited; nor scarcely a 
combination into which it was pos- 
sible to join their separate properties,- 
which he has not made. The most 


perfect specimen of the second-sight- 
ed seer, is Alan M‘Aulay: and his 
unfortunate birth, and unfortunate 
love, supply the philosophy and the 
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pathos of the phenomenon. Meg 
Merrilies is of a more composite 
order: she is the gipsey and the 
wierd-wife, the vagrant, the thief, 
and in part the maniac. It has been 
thought that some of her introduc- 
tions into the story bear too theatri- 
cal an air; but we apprehend this 
objection to be founded in mistake. 
Striking effect—even studied artful 
effect—always attends the actions 
and appearances of these wild crea- 
tures ; their language is figured and 
poetical, their costume extravagant, 
and advantage is carefully taken by 
them of all the accidents of nature. 
Davie Gellatly and the Gaberlunzie 
man, are all varieties of the same 
species. The former we think an 
excellent representation. He is “a 
crack-brained knave, who can exe- 
cute very well any commission which 
jumps with his own humour.” His 
memory is charged with old songs, 
verses of which he applies for satire, 
petition, and also warning: but the 
affecting touch is never wholly want- 
ing from this author’s hand :—Davie 
had learnt his poetry from a dying 
brother, whom, in his decline, he 
followed like a shadow. 

We wish we could proceed further 
amongst our friends and acquaint- 
ances of these novels, for Major 
(afterwards Sir Dugald) Dalgetty 
has not yet been noticed by us; 
and we owe him respect because his 
horse was better than himself, and he 
knew it. There are moreover the 
Baron of Bradwardine, Mr. Muckle- 
barns, Dandie Dinmont, Cuddie; but 
to specify names, when all are me- 
ritorious, would, as the dispatches 
after battles say, be invidious. Suf- 
fice it to declare, that they are all 
genuine children of their native land ; 
and that while her name shall con- 
tinue Scotland, she will owe grati- 
tude to the author, for having fixed 
and delineated the remarkable fea- 
tures of a national character, such as 
no other people can parallel, at the 
very moment before it was too late. 
A little longer, and the lively remem- 
brance would have faded; and then no 
author could have experienced the 
same inspiration, nor any reader the 
same enjoyment. 

We fancy we hear a cry of “ name! 


-name!”—and we wish we could con- 


clude our article, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds concluded his lectures, by pro- 








nouncing the name of the great 
object of its praise. This is a plea- 
sure, however, which the author of 
the Scotch novels has not yet per- 
mitted to the public. We can only 
say, that from all we have heard of 
the personal character and accom- 
plishments,—the talents, worth, and 
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patriotism of the most popular Scot 
tish poet of the present day, we should 
be very much mortified were it af- 
terwards to turn out, that these fine 
works have been improperly attri- 
buted by the public voice to—W at- 


TER ScorTtT. 
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} EDITOR. 


Srr,—Hearing it whispered that a 
huninary, in the form of a newmaga- 
zine, is about to shew itself above our 
literary horizon, I hereby tender my 
powers of elevation to bring it, with 
trump and timbrel-clang, and general 
shout, to the zenith of triumphant po- 
pularity. I imagine not, for an in- 
stant, that you will misconstrue this 
overture into a solicitation for em- 
ployment :—no, it is a gracious offer 
of assistance. Yes, gracious is the 
epithet, of which you will the bet- 
ter judge, when I shall have render- 
ed you an account of my great quali- 
fications. Without fear of contro- 
versy, then, I affirm myself to be Sir 
Oracle ; 1 am the immortal Passado, 
the invincible Ah ha! fit for every 
thing, prepared for all accidents: 
ready to pass from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe; to sigh in concert 
with the woods that wave o’er Del- 
phi’s steep; or laugh with Momus 
and his train:—in a word, Sir, I here- 
by pronounce myself to be, not one, 
but all mankind’s epitome. 

From mere experiment, therefore, 
of my potencies, your work must de- 
rive an infinite advantage ; for, Sir, 
in addition to what I have said, I 
would have you know, that it is to me 


no more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ‘tis to whistle ; 


to discourse in terms, comprehensible 
only to the initiate few, about the 
wits of Elizabeth’s reign; nay to 
describe self-evident beautiesin Chau- 
cer, Spencer, Milton, and all the poets 
that have ever lived:—dead things 
with inbreathed sense I am able to 
pierce, and, by windy suspiration of 
oracular breath, pour into any 
reader's mind the genuine charac- 
teristics of the great and good of 
every kindred and nation under hea- 
ven. I know how to apply senten- 








tious opinions in the mode of modern 
infallibility. As, for instance, in no- 
ticing the poet of the Inferno, I 
should say—there’s Dante mingling 
the bitterness of satire with the 
gloomy grandeur of his sublime ge- 
nius: if I would be ringing changes 
upon other great ones of the olden 
time, who blazed the comets of their 
season, I should talk of the elegant 
licentiousness of Boccacio; the de- 
lightful varieties of Ariosto ; the ten- 
der querulence of laureate Petrarch’s 
erotic conceits; of Tasso’s misfor- 
tunes, and the harmonious spirit and 
majesty of hisnumbers. Then, there’s 
the poetical and linked sweetness, and 
(as alliteration sometimes tells) the 
mighty — of the majestic Mi- 
chael Angelo: nor would I omit to 
press into my service the divine grace 
of Raphaél, the costume-loving pre- 
cision of N. Poussin, the happy ima- 
gination of Camoens, nor the sixty 
thousand verses of Ferdousi: besides, 
there’s Hafiz, with his such a thing, 
and, not least in our dear love, **** 
(whose name I have forgotten), to 
say nothing of a hundred others, 
quos nunc perscribere longum est, 
with their various so-and-so’s—all 
excellent. But—sat sapienti: you will 
see what I mean; and I need hardly 
mention the extraordinary faculty I 
have, as occasion may require, of 
praising or reviling Voltaire ; admi- 
ring the purity, amidst pity for the 
sensitiveness, of Racine ; giving way 
before the passionate force of Cor- 
neille; pitching a steepy flight with 
Eschylus ; being wildly enthusiastic 
with Schiller ; running mad with Nat 
Lee ;—and, to jump at once to our 
own days, (chronology being nothing 
to genius, which is not for an age, 

but for all time) trilling a love-song _ 
with the young Catullus of our day ; 
or playing the devil with Don Juan! 
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Yet, I must needs let you into the se- 
cret of my competency to emulate, 
nay to out-herod those who hold their 
rushlights to the sun, and spend such 
quantities of panegyrical breath upon 
the beauties of the admirable and in- 
finite Shakspeare. Ohe, jam satis! 
methinks you exclaim here. It is 
even so; and I could detail ten thou- 
sand other qualities of fitness; but I 
content myself with a word or two 
as to my style, on which the very 
ecce signum testimony of this letter 
leaves little occasion to dilate, yet I 
must not omit to mention my very 
peculiar adroitness in all the mecha- 
nism of authorship. To me the mys- 
teries of emphatic inuendo are open: 
the application of apt and eloquent 

arentheses is as the air I breathe ; 
icon where to shake my head in 
italics ; utter a “ MEGA THAUMA’ in 
capitals ; and, by the mere force of ap- 
propriate collocation, make a word, 
nay sometimes even a syllable, ex- 
press a start, or a shrug, or a casting 
up of eyes, sympathizing with a won- 
der; while for a frown, dark as ten 
furies, terrible as hell, 1 am your only 

man. 

With all this concentration of fa- 
culties in myself, I am not less envi- 
able in my friends. All are jewels of 
the first water, and their aid is at my 
command for furthering any scheme 
in which I profess to be interested. 
Certain’ comical cousins alsc form 
parts of my talented phalanx ; and 
there is not a hue in all the varied 
brightness of the Nine, but finds a 
correspondent ray among those of 
whom I have most meritoriously been 
dubbed the Musagetes. 

Your penetration must, from all 
this, instantly discover the absolute, 
the ineffable advantage of taking me 
into your pay: but the resolution 
must be made with haste, post-haste 

d, for I am noised abroad, and 
eer another hour shall have mingled 
itself with the past eternity, I may 
be flying on the swift wings of my 
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new reputation, to the north, the east, 
the south, or west; for, from all 
quarters, am I receiving momentarily 
embassies, courting the countenance 
of my transcendent talents: some im- 
ploring a prop for works already 
born; others for those whose birth 
is delayed only until the decisive yet 
delicate powers of my literary obstetri- 
cism may be at hand to produce them 
to the admiring world in the full per- 
fection of grand and beautiful pro- 
portion! But, Sir, my unwillingness, 
not to say absolute inability, to de- 
sert the city of my adoption, induces 
me to give you the preference: you 
may therefore, direct for me at once : 
—not Mister, but Egomet Bonmot, 
Esquire, London, will find me. 

I have written you at some length, 
but I will not bid adieu without 
warning you against imagining that 
a word has been written without pur- 
pose; for not the eloquent shake of 
Lord Burleigh’s head was half so 
pregnant with meaning as this epis- 
tolary specimen of auto-adulation. 
Indeed, as the lakiest of bards might 
say, beneath the plain and simple 
sincerity of the foregone observa- 
tions, there lies a moral far too deep 
for the fathom-lines of uninformed 
minds ; and it is this single circum- 
stance which bids me recommend its 
insertion in the pages of a magazine, 
which will enrol none among its read- 
ers by whom such matters of occult 
significance, however disguised in 
open simplicity, are not easily ap- 
preciated. 

I wish your work good speed ; and 
for me to wish success is to confer it. 

Your friend, 
E. Bonmor. 

P.S. To distinguish contributions 
by the signature of my name, will 
henceforth be useless, except on par- 
ticular occasions. Suffice it, that in 
your richest numbers, whatever is 
wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best, 
may safely be attributed to the pen 
of Bonmot. 





EWe believe we owe to Mr. Bonmot’s goodness the following pretty 


poem, with its excellent introduction. ] 








; Rud ANCESTRAL ENORMITIES. 
a (Taken, with liberties, from the French.) 















a he French people, it has been lately said by one of their own writers, have 
_ Much less affection for liberty than for equality. ‘The restless vanity of 
_ individuals, running through all classes,-has_ rendered varieties of rank 
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* ite unpopular in France. Each person feels his neighbour's distinction te 
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If. Such a sentiment, directed against the degrees 
magnanimous one. The loftiest sense of 
independence induces a man to recognize implicitly the forms of social 
distinctions as matters of course, Important In a public view, and indifferent 
in a personal one. Every high mind must be made aware, by its own 
consciousness, that no essential difference in worth or respectability is de- 
noted by the various styles in which individuals are addressed ; but a 
certain weak impatience is often found pushing people to a childish resist- 
ance against these forms; and this resistance denotes, more than any 
thing else, a feverish sensibility to their import. They who are most 
anxious to state what little store they set by dukes and lords, are precisely 
such as would set the most store by their titles had the accident of birth 
bestowed them. Such persons, if closely watched, will be generally found, 
at one time or other, to make awkward allusions to their familiarity with 
knights, baronets, and barons, and to plume themselves on titled friend- 
ships. At the same time, in such a country as France, where the Bourgeois 
classes, until of late years, were really felt to be degraded, attempts to 
show that worth alone makes the man, were to be considered both useful 
and spirited. Nor do we know that it can, in any country, be regarded as 
unfair, to bring to the recollection of the privileged orders, that intellect 
has nothing necessarily to do with patents of nobility—although there are 
many brilliant examples, living ones and others, proving that such pa- 
tents, and the highest intellectual honours, may be united. The following 
verses, however, are to be considered as bearing, in every way, a 


be an indignity to himse 
of society, is by no means a 


foreign character, rather than a British one. 
—_— 


Three thousand years, if I count right, 
Have heard the critics Homer cite, 

(His poem's good ‘tis true ;) 

But what can hide the Poet's shame,— 
No one can tell from whence he came— 

The son of Lord-knows-who ! 
Virgil, who sang of war and farming, 
His case is nearly as alarming, 

Though Cesar spoke him well : 
Much did thethoughtless Muse mistake her, 
Who chose the issue of a baker 

Such wond’rous tales to tell. 

Alas! who into hist’ry pushes 
Will find perpetual cause for blushes— 

There’s Athens—shocking place ! 
Demosthenes declaim’d with pith, 

But he was gotten by a smith, 

To Attica’s disgrace. 

I'm really puzzled to proceed ;— 
To write what ‘tis n’t fit to read 

All decent pens refuse : 

There’s Socrates, so wise and pure, 
Was born of an old accoucheur,— 
I should say accoucheuse. 


Se with the ancients let’s have done, 
Who, every man and mother’s son, 
Were but of yesterday ; 
One more—that Esop—was there ever!— 
A slave write fables !—I shall never !— 
“Tis now high time to stay ! 
But with the moderns shall we gain ? 
Faith that’s a case that’s not quite plain ; 
Piron’s papa sold drugs ; 
A mere upholsterer got Moliere, 


_ And Rollin was a cutler’s heir, 


And What'’s-his-name made jugs. 


Rousseau—(not Jacques, but Jean Raptiste) 
Whose odes to read are quite a feast— 
His ancestor made shoes ; 
And is not Jaques himself as bad, 
Who took a watchmaker for dad, 
Our patience to abuse ? 


At home, if curious to know 

The parent-stocks of So-and-so, 
We'll find the bad turn’d worse ; 

Milton, for all his epic fire, 

Claims but a scriv’ner for his sire— 
And he to write blank verse ! 


Some folks affirm the proof is full, 
That Shakspeare senior dealt in wool— 
Let’s hope it is the case : 
For, though one scorns in fleece to deal, 
Were he a butcher * all must feel 
*T would his poor son disgrace. _ 


I’m glad to find there is a doubt 

From what trunk Chaucer wasa sprout ;— 
A noble one some say: 

But whispers go, that Chaucer’s father 

A vintner was—or cobler rather— 
Hence his French name——Chaucier. 


In short, the maniof generous mind 

Who views the world, must loathe his kind; 
Such facts his feelings hurting : 

The elder Pope, whose boy wrote satires, 

Kept a cheap warehouse, next a hatter’s, 
Where he sold Irish shirting ! 


Nought then remains, but hope—which still 
Lurks, as of old, behind each ill, 
Close to the box’s bottom : 
And, after all, the hazard runs, 
That, though they’re all their mother’s sons, 
Their fathers mayn’t have got em ! 





* Some give it for the wool-merchant, others for the butcher. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF MR. HARDY VAUX, 


“* 4 FAMILY MAN,’ * NOW RESIDING AT NEW SOUTH WALES FOR 
THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


THe memoirs of a modern thief 
form a very different book from the 
exploits of the robber Moor ; and the 
quiet, orderly footing on which the 
profession is now established, affords 
one of the many proofs (perhaps the 
most convincing of all) that the ma- 
terials of romance are eradicated 
from the present constitution of so- 
ciety ; that, in short, we are, in all 
respects, degenerating into mere com- 
mon-place. But for the occasional 
commotion of a radical mob (which, 
by the by, is not half so fine a thing 
in its way as Lord George Gordon’s), 
or the appearance of a Canto of Don 
Juan (which, it must be admitted, is 
mot quite equal to Rochester’s exposure 
of himself naked at a coffee-house win- 
dow )—our social surface would pre- 
sent as flat, and dull, and uniform a 
prospect as a Dutch landscape—for, 
with these exceptions, our vices are 
as stagnant and creeping, as our 

. Virtues are ordinary and unelevated. 
Tyburn nosegays, and scarlet coats, 
were thé last relics of the olden time ; 
and, when they were discontinued, 
Burke did right to say that the days 
of chivalry were gone for ever. Mr. 
Oliver, of Leeds notoriety, is a pretty 
mari in his way,—but will he stand 
@ comparison with Jonathan Wild! 
Where are now names to rival those 
#f Abershaw, Blueskin, and Sixteen- 
string Jack! Could Gay take the 
scenes of his inimitable opera from 
the existing state of jail manners? 
Fielding would now disown his own 
Bow Street! Alas, there have passed 
‘Bway for ever over our heads the 


‘*_-last of those bright clouds ;” 


and the journal of an ensign, employed 
im one campaign during the peninsular 
War, would furnish infinitely more 
startling incidents than the history of 

_ @ modern housebreaker. Indeed, to 
_ fun a chance of being shocked with 
an thing like vigour now-a-days, 


it is necessary to look to the credita- 
ble employments and honourable re 
lationships of life. But to these we 
have no present intention of proceed- 
ing—so our readers may compose 
themselves. 

The two interesting little volumes, 
which Mr. Vaux, “ from out his 
solitude,” has “ cast upon the waters, 
for the world to find,” illustrate 
and fully confirm these observations. 
There is, to be sure, something me- 
lancholy in their preface (we mean 
the author’s preface, not the editor’s) 
—but, after we have passed this first 
stage, which is the writer’s point of 
final arrival, the road through which 
he leads us back, is smooth and pleasant 
enough. We accompany Mr. Vaux 
in his town and country excursions, 
as well as during his several retreats 
to certain well-known places of tem- 
porary retirement for the family-people, 
with a. constant feeling of surprise 
that the duties of his profession in- 
clude, of necessity, so little of the ap 
palling or disagreeable. Daggers and 
dark-lanthorns, it seems, form no 
feature in the history of the modern 
masters of the art. Mr. Vaux, who 
has incontestable claims to be ranked 
in this first class, always preserved a 
respectable, conciliating, and even 
prepossessing appearance ; nay, bat- 
ing picking pockets and shoplifting, 
he really conducted himself in a de- 
corous, respectable way. He dressed 
well: in fact his friends and ac- 
quaintance used to observe of him, 
that he was always togg’d out to the 
nines: he was fond of reading 
Sunday newspapers and new poems: 
he avoided dissipated pleasures, but 
frequented the theatres, we mean 
the spells, because, when well con- 
ducted, as ours certainly are, they 
are excellent schools of morality, as 
well as crowded resorts of people who 
carry pocket-books, watches, and 
snuff-boxes.—Moreover, Mr. Vaux 





af * “ Family.”—Thieves, sharpers, and all who get their living upon the cross, are com- 





prehended under the title of the Family. 


“e roan Vou. I. 


_ “ Family-man or woman: any person known or r 
family : all such are termed family people.” 

* N. B. We refer the unlearned reader to the end of this article for an explanation of 
terms, which may occur in its —s are too hard for him. 


ecognized as belonging to the 
Vocabulary of the Flash Language. 
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was a firm friend, a constant lover, 
and a faithful husband. His wile 
appears to have been a very pattern 
ot what a wife ought to be. She 
would often nap the bib bitterly, and 
entreat him to fye it up, for the sake of 
getting into a less hazardous game ; 
and well would it have been for him, 
if, instead of bidding her hold her 
manchester, he had attended to her 
advice. At the same time, while it 
was her husband’s pleasure to con- 
tinue to live upon the cross, she knew 
too well a wife’s duty to refuse to 
assist his industrious endeavours to 
get his money at the best. No one 
could be more apt in inventing the 
needful wrinkle, as a bonnet against 
horneys, or grunters: no lady could 
more winningly flirt with the flats, 
to occupy their attention when it was 
her husband’s object to Anap their 
thimbles: and, when the emergency 
was pressing, she braced-up with dex- 
terity and dispatch. It ought further 
to be said of this most exemplary mol- 
lisher, that, although constantly en- 
gaged’ in these professional strata- 

ems and gallantries, she never gave 
Mr. Vaux cause to be yellow: indeed 
he seems always to have reposed un- 
bounded confidence in her honour, as 
was signally proved by his promot- 
ing her, from the situation of his 
blowen, to be his lawful wife,— to 
have and to hold,” as the ceremony 
says, and as she faithiully performed. 
Never was he known to dash her after 
they were swished: always nutting 
each other, their home was the very 
sanctuary of domestic happiness, and 
the thought of returning to it in the 
evening, used to animate the exertions 


of Mr. Vaux during the day, in- 


peter-hunting, pinching, miscellaneous 
prizging, aud speaking-to. One other 
feature in this lady’s conjugal con- 
duct we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of noticing; for, while it 
does credit to her sagacity and pru- 
dence, it may serve as a useful ex- 
ample to wives in general, and a good 
lesson in “the way to keep him.” 
Mrs. Vaux generally made it a point 
to attend her husband when he went 
to meet a friend at any of the flush 
eribs, ov keas. Her company however, 
in these cases, was not forced upon 


-him; on the contrary, a series of 


delicate arts led him to desire it i— 
but who does not see from how many 
dangers the matrimonial happiness 
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of this interesting couple was pre- 
served by the precaution in question ? 
Yet Mrs. Vaux had too nice a sense 
of what was due to her sex’s re- 
spectability, not to require the pre- 
sence of the flash covess when she sat 
down with the pails, by all of whom 
she was esteemed, and in the midst 
of whom she used to appear, like the 
Venetian ladies in the coffee-houses 
of Saint Mark, diffusing gaiety and 
good humour around her, and re- 
warding with a sweet smile the most 
entertaining and eloquent yarn-spin- 
ners of the room. . We do not think 
we can do better, to convey to the 
reader a lively idea of this picture 
of matrimonial felicity, in its proper 
connexion with the other incidents 
of Mr. Vaux’s history, than copy 
from the table of contents to the 
second volume of the work, the sum- 
mary description, given at the heads 
of the two chapters which narrate 
the particulars of his successful love 
and happy marriage. 

‘* Cuap. I1I.—Various modes of ob- 
taining money—My regular course of life 
when disengaged from my vicious com- 
panions—Meet with an amiable girl, like 
myself the child of misfortune—We co- 
habit together—Our mutual happiness.” 

“ Cuap. IV.—Adventures in the course 
of my profligate career—Motives which in- 
duce me to marry my companion—Her 
exemplary behaviour—A family misfor- 
tune.” 


The family misfortune, alluded to 
as having befallen our family couple, 
was the disappointment of their hopes 
of a son and heir, after a celebrated 


finger-smith had been engaged to at- 


tend the lady in her. confinement. 
This accident was the consequence 
of a fright, experienced by Mrs. Vaux 
in returning one evening from the 
Coyent Garden spell, where her hus- 
band, who had been engaged in dum- 
my hunting, narrowly escaped drak- 
ing, or rather ran imminent risk of 


being boned, in which case the scrag~ : 


ging post, or, at the very least, knap- 
ping a winder, must have been his 
iate. The motives which induced 
them to swish—or marry, as Mr. 
Vaux chooses to call it, now he has 
left England,—were neither fortune 
nor the authority of parents; but an 
affectionate anxiety that one might 
not be /ag’d without the other. “ She 
suggested the idea of uniting our- 
selves indissolubly by marriage, in the 
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hope that, should I unhappily ex- 
perience a reverse of fortune, and be 
again banished from my _ native 
country, she might obtain permission 
to share my misery, and contribute 
‘dy her society to lessen my suffer- 
ings.” Vol. ii. p. 30. 

The reader will not fail to observe 
the stress laid by Mr. Vaux on the 
circumstance of being compelled to 
quit his native country: this is the 
sting of the punishment of exile to a 
patriotic mind like his; and, now that 
‘the lot so much dreaded has been rea- 
Jized, it is this, no doubt, which chiefly 
grieves him. He is no voluntary or 
disaffected emigrant, as too many 
are at present; butis abroad, as Evan 
‘Maccombich says, “ for the law, 
that is with the law, or by the law.” 
‘He liked old England, and did not 
Jeave her with his own consent: he 
+has, therefore, a right to say, 


‘© Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Eng- 
lishman.”’ 


Many may think, that, by repre- 
Benting in such amiable colours the 
deportment and relationships of a 
professed thief, we are doing a dan- 
gerous thing; and that, whether we 
write in seriousness or levity, we ex- 
pose ourselves to just censure, for 
confusing the principles of right and 
wrong, and violating the respect due 
to the integrity of public morals, 
and personal honour. We entertain 
avery different view of the impres- 
sion likely to be made by our previ- 
Ous remarks; and certain .we are, that 
no miserable desire to be pleasant 
could for a moment lead us to do any 
thing we really believed likely to di- 

inish the abhorrence with which 
a life of baseness and infamy is re- 

ded by all whose moral constitu- 
ons have not some deplorable natu- 
ral weakness or deformity. It ap- 
Pears to us, however, that the sen- 
gation of loathing, which such pur- 
suits as those of Mr. Vaux are calcu- 
lated to excite in all rightly-con- 


‘Btructed dispositions, is likely to be 


ists 
‘ 
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atl much increased by the discovery 
that they have little or no romantic 
accompaniment ; that their practi- 
goners can derive no hey-day of the 





Blood from “ the pomp and circum- 


ce” of the profession, or the sti- 
lus of wild and extravagant situ- 
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Fe ions :—that the knavery must be 
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planned, and executed in cold sobri- 
ety ; and that almost the only differ- 
ence between the gentleman who picks 
a pocket, and the gentleman whose 
pocket is picked, consists in the lia- 
bility of the former to be collared, 
kicked, and pumped upon! In the 
times when robbers wore broad Spa- 
nish hats and ostrich feathers, went 
armed with dagger and sword, and 
rode mettlesome horses, these exter- 
nal distinctions might seem to reverse 
moral obligations: for men have a 
ready knack at conforming their con- 
sciences to their crafts and circum- 
stances, when these are indicated by 
visible symbols which strike their 
imaginations. A person will com- 
mit an enormity in India which he 
would shudder at in Europe; and the 
mere putting-on of a red coat, will 
cause one to countenance, or even to 
commit a cruelty, which, in blue, 
would appal the consciousness, or 
excite the warmest indignation. But 
the modern rogue, according to the 
description which Mr. Vaux gives of 
himself, seems to have no adventi- 
tious aid to support him under the 
consciousness of crime, or intoxicate 
his feelings above sensibility to in- 
famy. We are quite sure that no 
lads at college would be impelled to 
become thieves by reading these me- 
moirs: the grandest exploits recorded 
in themare secreting rings and watches 
at a jeweller’s table; and what enthu- 
siastic youth would ever think it 
worth his while to break the hearts 
of his mother and sisters, for the sake 
of accomplishing this feat, or of going 
about with false letters begging cha- 
rity? It seems altogether as well to 
continue honest, if we are to effect 
nothing more dazzling than this ; 
and the chance of being kicked out 
of a box at the theatre, will not surely 
be voluntarily incurred by any man 
of spirit, now that it cannot be com- 
pensated by the glory of a skirmish 
with the dragoons, and the disgrace 
has no chance of being washed out 
in the blood of a bench of Judges, or 
even of a posse of constables. In- 
deed, as we have already hinted, it 
is impossible, after reading these me- 
moirs, to give any reason why a man 
should think of leaving the commoi 
and creditable paths of life, where he 
walks on speaking terms with his 
neighbours, to enter on such courses 
as those which Mr. Vaux, very un- 
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fortunately for himself, adopted,—un- 
less it be a natural depravity of dis- 
osition, inclining him to put himself 
in the way of being hunted, ducked, 
flogged, and hanged. Half the in- 
dustry, and half the patience, de- 
manded for the successiul exercise of 
degenerated modern prigging, would 
ensure a comfortable livelihood im 
any of the unstigmatized trades or 
learned professions: and surely it 
must, on the balance, be found better 
to sit safely with the Recorder of 
London condemning thieves, or stand 
quibbling dexterously, as counsel 
to get them off, than to bestow ten 
times the labour which these honour- 
able occupations demand, for ‘the 
sake of acquiring facility in picking 
watches out of fobs, with the risk of 
Botany-bay, or the gallows, in case of 
failure. Mr. Vaux, in his very ex- 
cellent Slang Glossary, which we 
have perused with great interest and 
considerable profit, * frequently adds 
to the value of his definitions by re- 
marks, sometimes lively, and some- 
times grave,—always ingenious,— 
and very often highly curious. Under 
the head “Best,” we find him thus 
admirably observing: “to get your 
money at the best, signifies to live 
by dishonest or fraudulent practices, 
without labour or industry, according 
to the general acceptation of the lat- 
ter word; but certainly no persons 
have more occasion to be industrious, 
and in a state of perpetual action, 
than cross-coves ; and experience has 
proved, when too late, to many 
of them, that honesty is the best 
policy, and, consequently, that the 
above phrase is by no means apro- 
pos.” There is no disputing such 
respectable testimony ;—here we have 
the precept, and the memoirs them- 
selves furnish the example. Had Mr. 
Vaux, with his domestic habits, quiet 
disposition, quick parts, aud smart 
tact, chosen to abide by the Attor- 
ney sdesk, he might have been to-day 
a respectable member of a respect- 
able profession, with his purse well 
filled by pickpockets and housebreak- 
ers. Through leaving it, what has 
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happened? Instead of — fees, 
he has been obliged to pay them to 
lawyers, who forgot afterwards to 
earn them ; he has been severely flog- 
ged (webegpardon—teazed is the clas. 
sical word),—forced to work at the 
pumps, crowded into confined holds, 
sentenced to death,—and is now con- 
signed for life to New South Wales, 
having been separated from his wife, 
notwithstanding their precaution of 
marrying to avoid separation. He 
is pleased, we observe, to refer to the 
“ prejudices of the persons who can 
extricate him from misery :”—but we 
really think that the prejudice and 
infatuation are almost all on his own 
side. He seems always to have pre- 
ferred bad company to good ; to have 
returned ingratitude for kindness ; to 
have wilfully cast from him the nu- 
merous opportunities of doing well 
in the world,which the most affection- 
ate of relations were never wearied in 
supplying ; to have courted disgrace, 
when respectability was almost forced 
upon him. Surely a man must be 
considered as inveterately prejudiced, 
who behaves himself in this way! 
Whether it be his “ vicious conduct,” 
or “ the malignity of his fate,” which, 
with “the frown of fortune,” Mr. 
Vaux is rather prone to inculpate,— 
that has been the cause of his ruin, 
we shall not stay to determine,—for 
we do not know very well hew to 
separate them; but, on the whole 
view of his case, we cannot conceive 
a more self-willed, untempted aban- 
donment of ease and comfort, for the 
sake of incurring infamy, danger, and 
distress. 
The dangerous tendency, therefore, 
of this little biographical memoir, if 
it can fairly be charged with any 
such, seems to be of a nature as op- 
posed as possible to a seductive one. 
It never can, we think, inspire a wish 
to dabble in the mysteries of cly- 
Saking, buzzing, or clouting ; few in- 
deed are the drummonds which it re- 
cords ; rarely do we find the adepts 
in town, but generally, on the con- 
trary, dwelling at Bushy-park ; and 
it happens, ost invariably, that, 





* The author dedicates this to a Justice of i i 
, e aut icates peace, and hopes he will “ find it useful in 
his magisterial capacity:’” he thinks ‘* the theme may be condemned as exceptionable 
by narrow minds,” (narrow indeed they must be who would condemn such a theme !) 
but he feels confident that the gentleman to whom he is writing, 
berality of sentiment to reject him as utterly depraved, because 
tensive knowledge on a subject so utterly disgraceful.” 
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sooner or later, they are owled-out. 
The crap is always before them; 
they are often without a flesh-bag to 
their backs; and for one instance of 
successful gammon, we hear of twenty 
of their only leaving the stone-jug, 
after a miserable residence in the 
salt-boxes, to be top’d in front of the 
debtor’s door. This picture certainly 
presents no temptation difficult to be 
resisted ; but, on the other hand, it 
must not be concealed, that, in the 
course of Mr. Vaux’s instructive his- 
tory, we find but too many proofs, 
that there was method in the mad- 
ness of him who said —“ change 
places, and, handy-dandy, which is 
the justice, and which is the thief?” 
Instead of inclining people to quit the 
— of honesty for those of knavery, 

is statement is apt to cause them to 
suspect, that the distance between 
the two is very small, if they do not 
sometimes absolutely run together ! 
On being introduced by him to the 
company of the gentlemen of the fa- 
mily, we are scarcely sensible of 
having quitted the society of the 
square. It is very clear that the two 
parties play against each other, and 
that when one gains the other must 
Jose ;—but the principles on which 
the cards are used appear to be 

retty nearly the same. The family, 
tis true, speak a language of their 
own: they have formed alittle world 
of their own within the common one 
of society ; and there the duties im- 
pose other obligations, and the ho- 
nours assume other titles. Their code 
seems a more simple one than ours: 
it provides for fewer disguises in re- 
spect to others, and (which is cer- 
tainly a material deficiency) fewer in 
favour of self-consciousness. Yet, 
we reluctantly profess, that, to our 
great astonishment, we have seen 
reason, in the course of perusing the 
work in question, to doubt whether 
the distinction does not lie more, 
after all, in the form than in the sub- 
stance. It has set us upon analyzing 
things; and really the elementary 
basis would almost appear to be the 
same in all bodies, however dissimi- 
lar their ordinary forms and artificial 
The soldier’s, for in- 


__ stance, is an honourable pursuit: he 
_ fights for his country against other sol- 
_. diers who fight for theirs; and both 
_. are honourable, and both causes are 
_. equally respectable, and equally re- 
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spected. The clergy, on both sides, 
take heaven to witness the justice of 
the war, and return thanks to God, 
with equal piety, according as success 
attends their respective governments. 
Between them, however, peaceable 
men and women are outraged, robbed, 
and murdered; and, were the pay of the 
combatants withheld, we apprehend 
the peaceable might, for them, live 
in peace. The housebreaker certain- 
ly has not his commission in _ his 
pocket, but he has his captain at his 
head ; and, except in some disgrace- 
ful cases, he is true to his cause. The 
apothecary fills his bill with vials of 
sugared water, calling them medical 
draughts ; his excuse is, that he must 
live by his profession: and the pick- 
pocket withdraws our watches from 
our pockets, because he depends sole- 
ly upon his. What seems, at first 
sight, to bear most hard on the family 
man, is his invention of the slang lan- 
guage, a device, as it would seem, to 
avoid the odious repetition of terms 
essentially disgraceful. But he is by 
no means singular in this respect: 
can any one, for a moment, suppose 
that, if the /aw language were discon- 
tinued, the practice of the courts 
would be permitted to remain on its 
present footing? We mean to in- 
sinuate nothing against a highly re- 
spectable profession—it honours the 
country, and the country honours it ; 
but we are quite sure that, if it spoke 
and wrote common English, it would 
lose three-fourths of its members ; 
that legal instruments would lose 
three-fourths of their length; and jus- 
tice be rendered at three-fourths of 
the present expense; and with three 
times the present dispatch. The 


family men, then, are not the only 


persons who gain by the use of a 
slang language: but they seem to 
be singular in giving to theirs a 
humorous turn, and an air of con- 
scious waggery, which, somehow or 
other, contrasting with the nature 
of their life, the perils by which it 
is beset, the degradations to which 
it is subjected, has occasionally a 
pathetic effect, the exact cause of 
which it would not bea Cery easy 
to specify. We believe it Ys that the 
whipping-post and the gallows fur- 
nish the point of all their jokes ;— 
and these are apt to bring the tears 
into the eyes of observers as well 
as sufferers. From the humorous 
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force of the terms employed, contrast- 
ing strongly with the tearful nature 
of the hazards which they present to 
the fancy, results a sombre pathos, 
showing off its own darkness the 
more for being surrounded by a halo 
of drollery. The interest of their 
pursuits is much increased to them, 
however, by the slipperiness of their 
paths, and the fatal nature of the ca- 
sualties which beset them. Mr. 
Vaux informs us, that “ it is a fa- 
vourite amusement among flash peo- 
ple to relate their various adventures, 
exploits, and escapes to each other. 
This,” he adds, ‘* is most common 
and gratifying among persons in con- 
finement or exile, to enliven a dull 
hour, and probably excite a secret 


hope of one day enjoying a repetition of 


their former pleasures. A person ex- 
pert at telling these stories, is said to 
spin a fine yarn !” 

Mingled, indeed,.is the yarn of our 
lives,—and many, as we have seen! 
are the ways of spiming it fine! A 
set of Bow-street runners, got toge- 
ther at the Russian coffée-house of an 
evening, enter, we have no doubt, 
with as much relish into the histories 
of their exploits, in behalf of justice, 
as the fumi/y do into theirs versus ;— 
and between the two it is surely 
““handy-dandy!” It is the bull-dog 
against the badger; or the terrier 
against the fox. The degree of vir- 
tuous sensibility, it will be guessed, 
is pretty equal in both: the forty 
pounds form the chief value of the 
capital conviction to the moral sense 
of the former, as the chest of plate 
was the inducement to risking it with 
the depravity of the latter. ‘That, in 
addition to the sordid motive, there 
is generally a feeling of ambition to 
be distinguished in the adopted call- 
ing, aud of interest taken in the ha- 
bitual pursuit, we believe :—and the 
animal propensity or disposition, often 
influenced no doubt by accidental cir- 
cumstances, must decide, we should 
think, between the two professions— 
that of thief, or thief-catcher. A 
naturalist, of the right observing sort, 
cannot fail to be struck by the ap- 
pearance of the stout fellows, om 
may be seen every day about the 
door of the police office in Bow- 
street ; and he will have no difficulty 
in immediately designating their spe- 
cies. They are of the true bull-breed; 
and their heads prove it,—full as they 
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are of dogged courage and deadly 
determination. Theirs is evidently 
the silent bite and the unrelaxing 
hold. Their instincts are in their 
features,—and their features tell their 
professions. On the other hand, a 
thief whisks past, like a cat crossing 
a street, with wildness in his air ; his 
very fierceness betrays a lurking 
principle of timidity, like the spring 
of a tiger:—he does not seem sure of 
himself, and he has eyes to look every 
way at once. His style, in short, 
may be termed romantic, while that 
of the runner’s is classical. 


wor rere 


Extract from the New and compre- 
hensive Vocabulary of the Flash 
Language, compiled and written by 
James Hardy Vaux.” 


ALDERMAN LUSHINGTON :—it is said of 
a person when drunk, Alderman Lushing- 
ton is concerned. 

Basu, to beat any person by way of cor 
rection ; as the woman you live with. 

Bran, a guinea. 

RLOWEN, a mistress. 

BoneED, taken in custody, &c. 

BonNneET, a concealment, pretext, or pre- 
tence. 

BowLeEpD-ouT, a man when ultimately 
taken, tried, and convicted, is said to be 
bowled-out. 

RBrace-up, to dispose of stolen goods. 

BusHY-Park, aman who is poor is said 
to be at Bushy-park. 

CLouTING, picking pockets of handker- 
chiefs. 

CLY-FAKER, a general pick-pocket. 

Covess, the mistress of a house, &c. 

Crap, the gallows. 

Cross, illegal or dishonest practices in 
general. 

DruMMOND, any successful scheme ;— 
meaning it is as sure as Drummond 
and Co. 

Dummy, a pocket-book. 

DumMy-HUNTERS, thieves who confine 
their attention to dummies. 

PINGER-SMITH, a midwife. 

FLESH-BAG, a shirt. 

Happock, a purse. 

In-TOWN, flush of money. 

KEN, a house. 

Kwap, to steal. 

LAG, to transport. 

MANCHESTER, the tongue. 

MOLLISHER, a woman. 

NaP THE BIB, to cry. ‘t 

Nut, to flatter, fondle, &c. ee 

PALL, companion, accomplice. oe 

PETER-HUNTING, traversing the. streets 
for the purpose of cutting away trunks. 

— to purloin in the shops of Jewel- 
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PUZZLING-STICKS, the triangle to which 
culprits are tied for flagellation. 

SALT-BoxeEs, the condemned cells in 
Newgate. 

ScraGGED, hanged. 

SPEAK-TO, to rob a person. 

SPELL, the play-house. 


Tombstone Warehouse. 
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Square, fair, upright practices. 

THIMBLE, a watch. 

TOGGED-OUT TO THE NINES, well or 
gaily dressed. 

WINDER, knapping a winder, being trans. 
ported for life. 

YELLow, yellow gloak, a jealous husband. 








TOMB-STONE WAREHOUSE; OR MAGASIN DES MODES 
MONUMENTALS, AT PARIS, 1819. 


A Lapy, well known in the fashion- 
able circles of Paris, lately lost by 
death, a relative who had been domi- 
ciliated with her for some years, and 
who, being in some measure a depend- 
ent, took all the drudgery of house- 
keeping arrangements off her hands. 
Though an Englishman, I happen to 
stand on the footing of a particular 
friend im this family ; and having, for 
several years past, been accustomed 
to wait upon the lady as her attend- 
ant to all parties abroad, her assist- 
ant when she received at home, and 
her aide-de-camp when the orders to 
shopkeepers were of too delicate a na- 
ture to be trusted to a footman,—my 
services, on this sorrowful occasion, 
were naturally expected, and as na- 
turaily offered. 

I shall say nothing of the order of 
the funeral; every thing was con- 
ducted with decency, and, at the same 
time, with a magnificence worthy of 
the opulence and respectability of the 
family, and calculated to impress on 
the minds of the spectators, the mag- 
nitude of the distress which the 
gloomy pomp represented by all the 
external emblems of woe. This pain- 
ful ceremony finished, a monument to 
the deceased became the next object 


- of attention, and I was requested to 


take the necessary measures for having 
a suitable one erected. 

In order that I might worthily exe- 
cute this interesting commission, I con- 
sulted my friend the Marquis of B. who 
had lately lost aconsort whom he high- 
ly respected but never lived with ; 
and to whose memory he had erected 
a superb marble, which testified, with 
all the pathos of poetry, how much 


the heart of the survivor was torn, 


by the violent separation. On in- 
quiry of this gentleman what trades- 
man had so well served him in his af- 
fliction, he said he was unable to in- 
form me, not having yet paid the ex- 


penses of the funeral:—he referred me 
however, to Monsieur G , the 
well known friend of his lamented 
wife ; who had taken, as he express- 
ed it, all the burthen of the thing on 
his own shoulders, and had kindly 
relieved his wounded feelings by see- 
ing that Madame received all those 
attentions which were due to her af- 
ter death, as he had, still more kindly, 
been unremittingly assiduous aupres 
delle, during the life-time of the ever- 
to-be-deplored lady. 

To Monsieur G I accordingly 
went, without delay, and found him 
dull and disposed to be silent. He 
said little of his lost friend, but seem- 
ed to think much ; and, as he appear- 
ed disinclined to entertain company, 
I quitted him as soon as he had fur- 
nished me with the address of one of 
the most celebrated Parisian dealers 
in monuments. 

Le Sieur M. N. is the owner of a 
most magnificent establishment in 
this way: taste, order, and smiling 
politeness there reign; and, walking 
along the first gallery into which I 
entered, surrounded by angels and 
genii, and nymphs shining in the pu- 
rest alabaster, conducted by a bow- 
ing employé, 1 thought to myself— 
“ this is indeed smoothing the passage 
to the tomb.” The delicacy of the 
tenderest nerves would not be start- 
led here by the mementos of death. 

I found it would be necessary to 
wait a little before I could explain 
the purpose of my visit, for the mas- 
ter had customers with him. His 
talents were well known, and no gen- 
teel person at Paris likely to want a 
monument, would think for a mo- 
ment of being furnished by any other 
than M.N. His improvements in his 
art had been recorded in the Maga- 
zine of Inventions, and some of his 
finest articles were exhibited at the 
fetes of French Industry, as a proof 
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of the increased consumption of the 
nation. As I advanced towards the 
great man, I found him too much oc- 
cupied with a couple of gentlemen, 
dressed in deep mourning, to observe 
my approach; and 1 was, I must 
confess, struck by the simple dignity 
with which he conducted business. 
In the Almanac des Gourmands, it is 
said of Beauvilliers, one of the mas- 
ter spirits of French cookery, who did 
things in his art which the world will 
not willingly let die—that with one of 
his sauces, a man, with a good appe- 
tite, might eat his own father! It 
would be doing injustice to Le Sieur 
M. N. to limit his panegyric to say- 
ing of his monuments, that a man 
might desire one for his own father: 
this would be affirming but little ; but, 
if I may speak from my own feelings, 
I would say, that no one who enters 
this warehouse can quit it without 
being seduced into desiring a monu- 
ment for himself, nay stipulating that 
it should be finished off hand, and 
sent home without delay. 

When I came up to the party, I 
found the customers had but just 
commenced their bargain :— 

*« T want a tomb-stone,” said the 
elder of the two. 

‘* For man or woman, Sir,” asked 
the master, with Lacedemonian bre- 
vity, and Parisian quickness. 

“For a worthy gentleman who 
was rather advanced in life before he 
left it.” 

** Have the goodness to step this 
way then ; the men above forty are to 
the right. Bachelor, or husband, 
Sir?” 

“Our late friend wasamarried man.” 

*« Vastly well: John be ready to 
shew the articles forthe married men 
above forty ; you must have finished 
by this time putting the private cost 
mark on the young women.” 

** We wish a stone that shall ex- 
press the virtues of the deceased : his 
children greatly regret his loss.” 

“ Ah! that’s quite another thing ; 
you ought to have mentioned at first 
that he was the father of a family: 
John, the gentlemen wish to see the 
JSathers of families above forty— 
they're on the other side, you know, 
close to the friends in need.” 

The mourners proceeded with the 
attendant towards another wing of 
the extensive building, when I took 
advantage of the opportunity, thus 

‘ 
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afforded me, by addressing the mas 
ter. First I complimented him on 
his powers of classification, which I 
considered as unsurpassed by those of 
Linneus himself. “Sir,—lI find the ar« 
rangement convenient,” was the mo- 
destreply of the hewer of stone. “Time 
and trouble are saved to all parties. 
People by this means are always pre- 
pared for death, as one may say,— 
and I avoid getting into scrapes with 
the living. Formerly, Sir, nothing 
could be more precarious or puzzling 
than the trade of a maker of monu- 
ments. It was as bad as portrait- 
painting: no satisfying the first de- 
mands of grief without exceeding the 
decisions of reflection. I have seen 
an epitaph in gold letters ordered 
with tears in the eyes; and, when 
the bill has been presented, the in- 
heriting sorrower has insisted that 
they were commanded in black, as 
most suitable for mourning. Inscrip- 
tions to the memory of faithful wives 
and affectionate husbands, have been 
given to me, where epithet has vied 
with epithet, and exclamation with 
exclamation to ‘make a phrase of 
sorrow ;’ and, Sir, would you believe 
it, after the chisel had done its duty, 
I have had the charge disputed on 
the ground that the eulogium was 
extravagant and inapplicable! Sure- 
ly we could never have said so, I have 
been doomed to hear, when the in- 
structions have been entered, right to 
a letter, in my warehouse book of in- 
consoleables. In short, Sir, grief is 
prodigal ; but reflection calculates. 
I thought it therefore best, as cus 
tomers increased, and we had the 
prospect of an epidemic, to prepare a 
stock of ready-made articles at ready- 
money prices; so that a gentleman 
might, if he pleased, be waited upon 
with his monument some days before 
his death, or, at all events, his heirs 
be fixed at once, and no opportunity 
be left for after-repenting.’ 

I could not help expressing my ad- 
miration of a plan founded on such an 
exquisite knowledge of human na- 
ture, and apparently executed with 
an ability and industry worthy of the 
excellence of the original idea. At 


the same time, I expressed some 


doubt whether the variety of the 
demand could be fully met by anti- 
cipation, and — whether they 
were not, after all, often obliged te 
make to order ? 








a Senators useless. 
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« Seldom, Sir, seldom: not but 
that we are exposed to caprice and 
eccentricity sometimes. So great, 
however, is the extent and assort- 
ment of our stock, that one piece or 
other in it seldom fails to give satis- 
faction. The only persons, we may 
say, whom we have found at all trou- 
blesome, are the heirs of insolvents 
and foreigners. It is true, we have 
taken the precaution to engrave vir- 
tues suited to all the professions and 
classes of society ; we have them too 
at all prices, and of every material, 
from marble to plaster. Good hus- 
bands may be had here from a guinea 
upwards, and friends to the poor at a 
still lower rate. Faithful wives, be- 
ing a large department, go with us 
very cheap ; virgins untimely cut-off 
are dearer. Our poetry is paid for 
by the line, but notes of admiration 
are charged separately. If you will 
take the trouble to walk round with 
me, I shall be happy to show you our 
philanthropists in marble, and wi- 
dows in freestone. We have also a 
handsome assortment of politicians in 
wood. Of philosophers, it must be 
confessed, that we are at present ra- 
ther out ; for the lead has been all 
used lately for bullets: but you will 
see several physicians in the block, 
and a number of men of letters, com- 
plete except the heads.” 

I readily availed myself of this in- 
Vitation ; and, as we proceeded, my 
interesting conductor left me nothing 
to desire in the way of explanation, 
while 1 was lost in astonishment at 
the infinite sagacity which directed 
this great establishment. 

“« 1 observe,” said I, “ that all the 
tablets in this division are particular- 

‘Ty profuse of moral qualities and reli- 
_ impressions. ‘They are designed 

r the clergy, I suppose.” 

“« No, Sir, for the actors and ac- 
tresses: these are the only people we 
now have, that set much store by a 
character for morality and religion: 
they demand, however, a great deal 
in this way, and we are almost oblig- 
ed to be too full for a handsome dis- 
‘tribution of the lines, in order to sa- 


“A _tisfy their ambition to be exem- 
_ piary. 


*“* I have lost,” continued he, 


A much good material and capital 


: "workmanship, by the political changes. 


egions of honour are now a drug ; 
Sand Many a mag- 
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nificent slab, connected with the im- 
perial regime, I have been oblig- 
ed to sell at the price of granite, 
for building the foundations of sta- 
tues to the Bourbons ; and the same 
police-oflicer, that has commanded 
their preparation, has brought me the 
order for their destruction. What 
vexes me most, however, is, that we 
are obliged to bear the damage when 
the selfishness of individuals specu- 
lates on gain. How many family 
monuments, executed to order, have 
been left on our hands, because rela- 
tions have suddenly found it incon- 
venient to claim the titles and achiev- 
ments which they had given-in with 
pride! How many alterations have 
we been obliged to make at our own 
expense, to save the article from be- 
ing rejected altogether! Such of the 
bishops as have been provident 
enough to order memorials of their 
virtues and piety before-hand, have 
given us a great deal of trouble in this 
way: Napoleon’s chaplain has ex- 
pected us to convert him, for nothing, 
into the Almoner of Louis XVIII. 
and the Preceptor to the King of 
Rome would have us metamorphose 
him, on the same terms, into Confessor 
to her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Berri. As to the sentiments, they 
give us much less trouble than the 
titles: loyalty and devotion stand as 
before, it is only necessary to substi- 
tute the word royal for imperial, and 
this, you know, is with us the affair of 
amoment. Courage and fidelity are 
still apropos ; we must only be care- 
ful to interpolate the Bourbons in 
some principal part of the inscription, 
efiace the eagles, and engrave a lily 
or two in their place. All this people 
expect us to perform as a matter of 
course ; but—” 

Le Sieur M. N. was interrupted in 
his complaint by suddenly meeting 
with his two customers, who were in 
fact seeking him. They had seen a 
monument of which they much ap+ 
proved ; and the head of the esta- 
blishment, when their choice was 
pointed out to him, complimented 
them very much on their good taste. 
They could net have selected any 

«thing, he said, of a prettier melan- 
choly, or of a purer marble: the price 
was only five hundred francs, and as 
there was at present no inscription on 
it, they might have any thing they 
pleased engraved, for which, how- 
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ever affectionate, he would charge 
moderately by the letter. The gen- 
tlemen seem startled by the price: 
they, however, proposed an inscrip- 
tion, and inquired how much “ the 
best of parents—tenderest of hus- 
bands,” would come to? M. N. made 
his calculation: on hearing its amount 
they seemed more appalled than be- 
fore, and one of them instantly said— 
‘« Suppose then, we were to leave the 
best of parents out ot our lamented 
friend’s monument? It would come 
cheaper then ; and, in truth, perhaps 
the less we say of his conduct as a 
father, the better:” “ I was just 
thinking,” replied the other, “ that 
propriety as well as economy seemed 


to require us to drop the allusion to 
his conjugal life: it was not in the 
domestic circle that our deplored 
relative (and here the speaker's voice 
faultered) displayed most brilliant- 
ly the many virtues and amiable 
qualities by which his character was 
unquestionably adorned.” 

The result of thediscussion I did not 
wait to hear ; finding that the dealer 
in memorials was likely to be occu- 
pied for some time with these sincere 
mourners, I made an appointment 
with him for another day; and, when 
I saw him again, I learned, on in- 
quiry, that the two gentlemen had 
gone away without ordering any mo- 
nument at all. W. 








THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS AND PATRIOTIC FEELING 
ON LITERATURE. 


Ir has been observed by an acute 
writer, with whom we hope to render 
our readers better acquainted than 
most of them at this moment proba- 
bly are, that when people demand, 
‘* why first-rate works, in the high- 
est classes of poetry and eloquence, 
do not now appear, the answer 
probably ought to be, because 
they have appeared. Nature is not 
exhausted, it is true, but the idea of 
the beautiful which exists in the ima- 
gination, is accoinplished. It would 
be more just to ask, why certain ages 
appear to have possessed a peculiar 
privilege to produce the finest models 
of this species of excellence? The 
question has never been fully answer- 
ed,—butit may be said, generally, that 
this accident, so remarkable in the 
history of society, depends more on 
the disposition of things, than on the 
dispositions of men.” 

Up to a certain point of civiliza- 
tion, we think the latter remark cor- 
rect. When socicty has advanced 
itself beyond a state of absolute rude- 
ness, the public institutions, which 
accident and circumstances of various 
sorts establish over different divi- 
sions of the human race, will, through- 
out a considerable number of the. 
stages of its progress, continue to ex- 
ercise a predominating influence over 
the faculties of those who are placed 
under them. There can be no doubt, 

for instance, that the disposition of 


things in Greece took the lead of the 
dispositions of men: that is to say, 
the public systems of religion and 
law, the public history and traditions, 
imparted to the genius of individuals 
a certain scope and direction, as well 
as supplied it with opportunities and 
excitements to display itself. But, 
then, Greece presents itself as the 
rising day-star of general civiliza- 
tion: whatever of learning or art 
existed before, in other countries,— 
and to which its early law-givers and 
poets may have been indebted,—ex- 
isted as occult mysteries, and had 
but a small influence on the state of 
society. It was in Greece that so- 
ciety, in the large and modern sense 
of the word, commenced ;—and there- 
fore those institutions, the result of 
the necessities and desires of man- 
kind, always tending to the expan- 
sion of their faculties, which first dif- 
fiised a public sentiment, a public 
taste, a public curiosity, and thus 
awakened the consciousness of power, 
and the ambition of fame in pre-emi- 
nently gifted individuals, must be 
considered as the immediate cause of 
the developement of personal genius. 
The greatest spirits, in such a social 
state, take their impressions from its 
establishments and standard autho- 
rities: in short, they are then the 
real mirrors of the time, and reflect 
its actual features in the clear intek 
lectual element of their minds. 
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But as public institutions continue 
to fulfil their original object,—that 
of advancing the march of civiliza- 
tion,—they lose by degrees their in- 
thuence over the faculties of indivi- 
duals. As a man’s condition be- 
comes secure, his character becomes 
independent: as his knowledge ex- 
tends its empire over external things, 
his imagination rejects their sway, 
and turns to what is strictly internal 
for excitement and direction. The 
prevailing modes of sentiment may 
still continue to influence him, but it 
is only in proportion as his personal 
disposition causes him to participate 
in them. As far as the government 
merely is concerned, he seems to be 
under no influence but that of its ac- 
tual control, or what it may other- 
wise address to his necessities. The 
political institutions of England and 
France, at the periods, nearly co-eval, 
when each country produced master- 
pieces of genius, were very different 
in their spirit. Milton and Bossuet 
lived under very different forms of 
government : they were placed in cir- 
cumstances the most dissimilar in this 
respect. The courtier-Bishop at 
Versailles, and he who was the active 
and violent republican, and after- 
wards the blind proscript, could not 
derive Kindred genius from kindred 
sources, so far as forms of govern- 
ment, and the external fashions of 
society, can be supposed to have ope- 
rated on their minds. Yet, in truth, 
the respective casts of their minds are 
extremely similar; their works ex- 
hibit the same serious fervor, the 
same severity, the same confidence in 
their own opinions, the same intoler- 
ance towards adversaries in senti- 
ment, the same majestic turn of ima- 
gination. Milton, perhaps, possesses 
only the superiority in. degree,— 
though we suspect his exquisite per- 
ception of the elements of beauty, 
and his taste for their enjoyment,were 
not by any means equally shared by 
his great French contemporary. The 
influence of pure monarchy, which 
then existed in the government of 
Louis XIV., harmonizes with the 
teclings and dispositions of Bossuet, 
who, of course, eve his creeds out 
of an established condition of things 
with which, at the same time, his per- 
sonal character assimilated itself. 
Milton was, in opinion, a republican ; 
but his conduct and general style of 
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feeling betray the natural taste of an 
amateur of sovereign power ; one fond 
of the promptitude, unity, and har- 
mony of its effects. Milton, in short, 
was less consistent than Bossuet, and 
is more liable to the charge of being 
impelled by lurking, though perhaps 
to himself unknown, selfishness. He 
stickles for arbitrary power in fami- 
lies, and celebrates its existence both 
in hell and heaven: he objects to it 
only in earthly governments, where 
he would feel himself under it, not as 
a matter of faith, but of every day 
experience. 

The direct moral influence of po- 
litical institutions we believe to have 
been scarcely ielt by minds of a strong 
cast, at the epoch of Milton and 
Bossuet, though it might still con- 
tinue materially to affect inferior spi- 
rits. These two great men were as- 
sociated in character and powers ; 
they were alike in personal disposi- 
tions ; and this union was not to be 
broken by the influence of their re- 
spective governments, which tended 
to render them dissimilar the one to 
the other. 

But perhaps the leading cause, 
stamping their genius with a com- 
mon impression, and giving to the 
productions of their intellect a family 
resemblance, was their mutual sensi- 
bility to two of the most powerful 
principles of human feeling, and most 
active agents in the excitement of 
noble ambition, and the preservation 
of social honour and order:—wemean 
RELIGION and patriotism. These 
great and powerful sentiments resolve 
themselves into motives of the trans- 
cendental kind, supplied from the 
most solemn and mysterious recesses 
of our nature,—operating with all the 
force of instinct and all the dignity of 
reflection, and raising the characters 
of individuals to the most sublime 
point of attainment which it is given 
to them to reach in the present state 
of being. The force of these mighty 
instigations is chiefly excited and 
directed, in the infancy of society, 
by political institutions ; but when 
these latter have lost much of their 
direct bearing on personal disposition, 
the former still remain, to unite with, 
and strengthen the impulses of the 
most gigantic minds ; to constitute a 
common source of inspiration, from 
which men may draw the virtues and 
the — that adorn and ce- 
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ment their social union; and which 
give to nations an imposing air of 
strength, solidity, and moral grandeur. 
It is at this stage of history that the 
presence or the absence of these mas- 
ter-springs in the soul, indicates, al- 
most with certainty, whether it be oi 
a grovelling or magnanimous, of a 
generous or a malignant, cast. Their 
undenied sovereignty in society proves 
its soundness, and intimates a state 
of things favorable to the appearance 
of the highest honours of intellect. 
While this lasts, men in general feel 
within them, that straining tendency 
towards higher and more glorious 
spheres, which seems to connect the 
human mind with a central intelli- 
gence, as gravitation connects the 
earth with that shining orb, around 
which it performs its revolutions. 
The existence of this feeling, under 
the operation of one cause or other, 
is essential to the full developement 
of man’s faculties ; and Milton and 
Bossuet had the full benefit of its in- 
fluence, both as they belonged to a 
state of society where its impressions 
were almost universal, and also as 
ossessing personal characters pecu- 
fiarly adapted to receive them. 

The literature of the period, in 
which they both occupy such dis- 
tinguished places, has been thus de- 
scribed, in its causes and effects, with 
direct reference to France; but the 
picture is one of a general character, 
applicable to the time. 

‘** The national taste, up to the end of 
the seventeenth century, had been serious, 
grave, and turned towards those great points 
of religion and morality, that form, as it 
were, the first honours of society. All the 
illustrious writers of this period, were at 
once good Christians and hearty French- 
men. The finest works, in the highest 
classes of literature, either treated of reli- 
gious subjects, or handled profane ones in 
a religious and patriotic spirit:—if the 
lighter writings were not always very re- 
served in their style, they were never either 
impious or seditious. The taste of readers 
formed itself on the spirit of the period, 
and on the taste of authors. Even women, 
the most celebrated for the charms of their 
vivacity, and their powers of conversation, 
enjoyed the pages of the severe writers of 
Port-Royal, and appreciated the merits of 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue. Mallebranche 
huaself, in spite of the dryness of the mat- 
ters of which he treats, obtained a success 
sufficient to satisfy the ambition of a popular 







novelist of to-day. But the circumstance 
which, more than any other, paints the dis- 
position of the time, is, that all classes of 
the people interested themselves warmly in 
those religious er philosophical controver- 
sies, the scholastic style of which it is easy 
to ridicule, but which, connected as they 
were by certain points of religious and even 
political doctrine, to the most important 
moral principles, proved by their vivacity, 
however absurd in some respects, the at- 
tachinent of all parties to the truth ; in the 
same way that bitter wars between two 
rival states prove their respective courage 
and love of country.” 

What is said, in the foregoing ex- 
tract, of a popular fondness for re- 
ligious and philosophical controver- 
sies, couched in a scholastic style, 
suggests those admirable pictures of 
the effect of such a taste on national 
and individual character, which are 
given by the author of Old Mortality 
—Guy Muannering, &c. It is ten- 
dencies of this nature that have 
chiefly marked the character of the 
Scottish people with so many poetical 
qualities,—qualities which a great 
genius, appearing suddenly and un- 
expectedly, as if for the purpose, has 
fixed and embodied in immortal 
works. ‘The mountains and the mists 
have only been auxiliaries with the 
Covenant and the Crook in the Lot, 
in influencing the minds of the Scot- 
tish people. Presbyterianism elevated 
their imaginations by its dark but 
grand abstractions; gave fervor to 
their zeal; force to their will; since- 
rity and intensity to their opinions:— 
and, to the shame of the politico-poeti- 
co epicurean system, with the doc- 
trines of which the public is at pre- 
sent insulted, the nation thus distin- 
guished by the depth, severity, and 
mysticism of its religious specula- 
tions, is a nation of native music, of 
native poetry, of romantic manners, 
wild legends, chivalrous heroism and 
fidelity, strong rural tastes, and, in 
short, of all that is most racy in qua- 
lity, and rich with inspiration. What 
could Walter Scott have done in his 
ballads, or “the mighty unknown” 
in his novels, with the Scottish history 
and character, if the traces which 
they bear of glowing religious feeling, 
and deep unchangeable patriotic at- 
tachment, had not existed? Are we to 
endeavour to forget the pleasure 
which the Cotter’s Saturday Night * 





* The greater part of this article was written under the warm impression made on the 
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has given us, that we may learn to read 
Foliage without disgust? Will the 
sceptical tea-drinkings there cele- 
brated, make up to us for the loss of 
Jenny, and the family circle assem- 
bled to “* worship God” round the 
“ wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnily ?” 
The French might seem to a super- 
ficial observer, or heartless casuist, a 
nation of superior sensibility to poetic 
enjoyment, because their minds and 
bodies are always on the jump; be- 
cause they have a superstitious hor- 
ror of finding themselves alone for an 
instant, and see, in the painted faces 
and painted canvass of their opera, 
pictures of the golden age more to 
their taste than any in Theocritus. 
But the fact here sets speculation at 
rest. The French are the most. un- 
poetical nation in Europe, and afford 
the most remarkable proof, that it is 
not in the pursuit of the specific in- 
gredients of pleasure, that our nature 
is either dignified or transported, but 
that, on the contrary, they “ harden 
all within and petrify the feeling.” * 
On the other hand, a proud consci- 
ousness, a sublime satistaction, yearn- 
ing desires, an excited imagination, 
unfold themselves, and expand the 
soul, in the performance of the hard- 
er tasks of the mind, and in hot trials 
of the affections. These put into 
play the faculties of the buman spi- 
rit ; they are the flutterings and beat- 
ings of the imprisoned intelligence, 
thirsting to drink of, and bathe itself 
in, the fulness of that lofty and pure 
element, towards which its capacities 
have an instinctive tendency ;—and in 
this restless agony its ardent nature 
finds itself, in some measure, solaced 
and appeased. The French, we re- 
peat, are notoriously the people the 
east susceptible of the influence of 
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truly imaginative poetry; and this 
fact is necessarily connected with 
their ceaseless round of the commen 
means of enjoyment. When will 
the popular manners of this nation, 
Vivacious and gay as they are de- 
scribed to be, suggest such heartfelt, 
heart-touching lays, as thoseof Ram- 
say, Ferguson, Burns, and Walter 
Scott! And is it not a striking lesson, 
both in taste and morals, to find what 
is most false in criticism, and cold and 
affected in style, accompanying de- 
termined epicureanism, and a disposi- 
tion to consider men as creatures made 
to enjoy more than to know ? Both er- 
rors have a common source, namely, 
poverty of heart,—and this also na- 
turally throws out rank and fester- 
ing pretensions, full of acrid vanity 
and corrupting doctrine. The French 
pretend veneration for Greek poetry, 
and would obliterate some of its 
grandest features as barbarous and 
sombre: that which cannot be con- 
verted into an excitement of sense, 
but which is rather calculated to 
startle and chill the mere animal part. 
of our nature, their imaginations have 
not courage enough to confront. 
They, too, accuse German criticism of 
owing a grudge to cheerfulness, and 
instance its reverence for Shakspeare 
as a proof,—in doingwhich, they are, 
at least, generally consistent with 
themselves. The fact is, that Shaks- 
peare cannot be honestly, or, at all 
events, thoughtfully, admired, by any 
of those, to whatever country they 
belong, whose tastes, and moral theo- 
ries, as they call them, lead them, in 
their poetical fancies of elegant and 
happy life, to delineate nothing bet- 
ter than the interior of a smart bou- 
doir ;—whose ideal of the sublimity 
and beauty of human existence, re 





writer's mind, by the receipt, in a foreign land, of certain English publications of the day, 
full of doctrines and inducements calculated to fritter down and corrupt every thing mas- 
culine in the national character, and sound in the public feeling. This is noticed, because, 
since this article was put apart for the Magazine, a quotation from Mr. Hazlitt’s Third 
Lecture of his last Series, has been published, containing an allusion to the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night in a similar vein ef sentiment,—and, as the author of these observations 
would not borrow without acknowledging, so he would not be thought to have borrowed 
when he has not. In the exquisite remarks, that follow the notice of the Poemof Burns, 
by Mr. Hazlitt, there is something said of the influence of Bible-reading on the taste and 
intellectual powers of a people ; and here also there is a coincidence with remarks on the 
same subject, which will be found in a subsequent part of the present article. These 
remarks were first given in an Essay on French Literature, broken parts of which, jn. 
cluding the observations in question, were published in the British Review about twe 


years ago. 
* Burns. 
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solves itself into a couch, a flower 
pot, a plaster cast, and a piano forte ! 
‘The author of the Characters of Shaks- 
peare’s Plays,* handles his subject ina 
way, that leads us to suspect he would 
make very light of the sutfrage of any 
such in his poet’s favour: and better 
proof still of this, than any thing he 
has said in that volume, may be dis- 
covered in the gusto with which he 
has clsewhere drawn the character of 
an old Presbyterian divine,—such, he 
says, ashe had known in his happier 
days,—* who had been brought up, 
and lived from youth to age, in the 
one constant belief of God and his 
Christ, and who thought all other 
things as dross compared with the 
glory hereafter to be revealed **** 
whose belief looked at something out 
of itself, fixed as the stars, deep as 
the firmament.”—To write in this 
way is to show that one feels where 
the fountain-head of lofty thoughts 
really lies. 

The delicacy, due to such tender 
matters, however, requires us tostate, 
that the present question does not, in 
our view of it at least, regard, in any 
way, the exercise of the logical ta- 
culty on points of creed: it relates 
only to the great sourees of poetic 
depth and grandeur,—to the degree 
of respect which the instinctive yearn- 
ings of the soul of man towards infi- 
nity, manifesting themselves in reli- 
gious systems that necessarily form 
the most essential part of the founda- 
tions of society, have a right to claim 
from all who profess to treat of so- 
cial interests ;—and, further, it is 
question of the soundness of that 


taste which is dead to the majesty of 


pain,t and which shrinks from the 
contemplation of those shadowy types 
of our boundless destiny, which al- 
though they may in one sense dark- 
en, do nevertheless ennoble the moral 
world in which man’s spirit dwells. 
No great poet, no great man, has 
ever felt in this way ; and sucha dis- 
position is indeed most unworthy to 
reign as a public taste among those 
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(Jan. 
““ Who speak the tongue that sfifspeare 


spake,— : 
The faith and morals hold that Milton held !” 


Let us then leave it entirely to the 
French who, we are told, are “ better 
practical poets than we are.” What 
a different vein runs through the 
poetry of Lord Byron !—and we men- 
tion this as a proof, that they who 
own not the law, “may yet be a law 
unto themselves,” and devoutly re- 
verence as a mysterious source of ho- 
nour, power and grandeur, what they 
do not recognize as a distinctly pro- 
mulgated code. The greatest spirits 
of antiquity manifested a close sym- 
pathy with the religious feelings of 
their cotemporaries; and such a sym- 
pathy is to be considered as the fealty 
of noble characters and quick imagi- 
nations to an eternal principle, even 
when it seems to afford countenance 
to evidently fleeting and fanciful 
forms of worship. A foreign writer 
observes, that, 

** If Plato, Cicero, Homer, and Virgil, had 
not shared the religious sensibilities of their 
times, we should have had to-day, for their 
philosophy, nothing but the system of 
atoms, and, for their poetry, nothing but 
drinking-songs, and love-verses to Iris. 
But the sublime and inspiring ideas, natu- 
ral to human reason, which the Jewish 
writings disseminated in the East, had pe- 
netrated from Egypt to Greece, and from. 
Greece to Rome, and each people, more or 
less altering the form, preserved the sacred 
spirit of these high doginas.” 

He afterwards remarks, with refer- 
ence to the effect of religious feeling 
on taste, that,— 

‘*_ for ever detaching the individual from 
his mere self, it has insensibly taught 
mankind to place the great interests of so- 
ciety above personal considerations ; and 
that, bearing with a powerful influence on 
public manners even, it has, in the same 
way, made of egotism a vice, and of the 
habit of occupying others with oneself a 
folly.” 

He considers it characteristic of the 
flippant philosophers, and canting 
epicureans of late days,— 


**to lose no opportunity, and often to seize 





* Mr. Hazlitt. + 
+ Know virtue were not virtue, if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish.—Earth d 
Those raptures duly—Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains!” 
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very unsuitable ones, of talking of their 
wives and families, of their fathers and 


mothers, of their tastes and habits, of their 
personal affections and all the machinery of 
their little existence.” 

It has been said, that the produc- 
tions belonging to French literature, 
which are distinguished bythe grand- 
est character, and which approach 
the nearest to perfection, are those 
whose authors, such as Racine, Bos- 
suet, and Rousseau, the poet, have 
drawn from the sacred writings either 
their subjects, or the colouring of 
their ideas,—and have even borrowed 
from them their expressions. Vol- 
taire, however, whose irreligious feel- 
ings connected themselves with the 
general poverty of his imagination,— 
describes Job, the Psalms, and the 


-Prophets,as made up of mere absurd- 


ity and rank fustian. Against the 
opinion of this philosopher of attrac- 
tive creeds, and pleasureable sensa- 
tions, let us put, not ouly the example 
of the three great masters in French 
literature already named, but the judg- 
ment of Milton, who speaks of— 


** __those frequent songs throughout the law 
and the prophets, which, in the very critical 
art of composition, may easily be made ap- 
pear to be over ail other kinds of lyric 
poetry incomparable.”’. 
It is curious to observe the strong 
kindred ties that exist between taste 
and moral feeling :—Voltaire, ailud- 
ing tothe government of the Deity, 
says,— 
** Que lui font nos soupers, nos bals, et 
nos maitresses ? 

Il nous donna des sens—pourroit-il nous 

punir 

Quand d’un present si beau nous cher- 

chons a jouir ? ” * 

This isthe doctrine of those amongst 
ourselves, whose justification of irre- 
gularities is,—* 7f' to do soand so be 
immoral, we can only say that nature is 
immoral :”—and these persons share, 
on the other hand, with Voltaire, his 
vulgar insensibility to the grandeur 
of those primitive eastern composi- 
tions, from which Milton drew his 
“‘ great argument,” and to whose in- 
fluence, by means of an excellent old 
English translation, our greatest liv- 
ing poet justly thinks we are chiefly 
indebted for the force of imagination, 
and habit of contemplation, discover- 
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able in the body of our people. We 
know of no more certain proof of a 
small, vain, egotistic and shallow 
spirit, than an insensibility to the 
magnificence that abides in the clouds 
and shadows of the Hebrew compo- 
sitions. He must be prepared to take 
a flight above the most attractive sen- 
sualities who will follow their mys- 
terious course. He must look out tar 
beyond himself for his chief pride and 
choicest gratifications, who would 
enjoy their grandeur. Voltaire was 
totally destitute of that quality of 
magnanimity which is necessary to 
elevute the comprehension to the 
height of the noblest beauties: there 
never was a man that had less of the 
romantic in his disposition ; he had 
not dignity enough in his conscious- 
ness of the things about him, to per- 
ceive the value of that wise neglect, 
by which, as Burke finely says, “ ge- 
nerous nature is permitted to choose 
her own road to perfection.” This 
writer, or philosopher as he is called, 
had for his principal facuity, and 
must be contented to have for his 
chief fame, the power of degrading 
the value of things: whatever passed 
through his hands came deteriorated 
from them. His talent was, “ de dire 
bassement toutes les choses.” Even 
when his arguments are ranged on 
the side of truth and virtue, the way 
in which they are constituted, and 
the manner in which they are urged, 
invite to a light indifference in regard 
to both. He leads to those low con- 
ceptions of the human character and 
destiny, which form the best excuse 
for systematic profligacy of conduct ; 
and his general tone is tinctured with 
that levity in regard to the integrity of 
means, which can only discredit wor- 
thy ends, and promote the triumph of 
the worst. ° ; 

Let those who believe that wnaf- 
tractive creeds furnish arguments 
against themselves, and that creeds 
are unattractive in proportion as they 
demand the exercise of self-denial, 
and self-search, explain to us, if the 
can, the evident contradiction which 
exists between our senses and the 
internal essence of our being.—Our 
senses abhor and repel, with their ut- 
most force, all ideas of suffering or of 
destruction, while our intellectual fa- 





* What are they to him—our suppers, balls, and mistresses ?—He gave us our 


senses,—will he punish us for using them ? 
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culties derive their noblest and most 
exquisite gratification from represen- 
tations of mistortune, privation, sa- 
crifices, agony, and even death." 
Here is a fact just as absolute, and 
just as tangible as our sensual de- 
sires,—and can the philosophy of mo- 
rals and taste, then, be properly rest- 
ed on the latter, when they enter but 
subordinately and abjectly, as it were, 
into our nature? The sentiments dic- 
tating the restrictions that have been 
imposed on the communications be- 
tween the sexes, are just as natural, 
as the impulses of sense to violate 
them. The only difference is, that 
we possess the latter in common with 
inferior animals, and they are there- 
fore to be considered as belonging to 
the mere animal or earthly part of our 
being,—while the first class them- 


selves in a totally different rank of 


faculties, which man alone seems in 
any degree to enjoy here. These, 
from their acting in check and mas- 
tery of our common impulses, and 
having otherand very difterent springs 
of movement, may fairly be consider- 
ed to form the superior part of our 
nature, commecting itself with higher 
orders ot being, included in human 
destiny, as those we share with the 
bull and the horse, belong to our pre- 
sent condition. That it is the privi- 
lege of man to unite the two, in con- 
sistency with the sway and authority 
ot the more regal principle, we do not 
dispute ; but to consider his nature as 
totally formed of the meanest mate- 
rials that enter into its composition, 
aid to found a sort of philosophy on 
this vile basis, calculated to give ei- 
fect to its own error, and to realize 
the degradation which it falsely as- 
sumes,—isJucobinism of the worst spe- 
cies; it is treason against the divinity 
that stirs within us; sacrilege com- 
mitted in the temple that is not made 
with hands. 

The connexion of religious feeling 
with good taste, and its favourable in- 
fence on the faculties of the mind, 
and the capacities and order of so- 
ciety, do not seem to require much 
further illustration. Its prevalence 
may be put down as one of the cir- 


were 
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cumstances of society most favourable 
to literary excellence, because it ag- 
crandizes the sphere of human exist- 
ence to the imagination, ennobles 
self-consciousness, presents the finest 
models to the taste, and sublimates in 
fact the whole moral part of our na- 
ture, by raising it above the empire 
of the senses, and rendering the con- 
templation familiar with images of 
pertection and glory, such as, without 
its aid, i¢ would never have entered in- 
to the heart of man to conceive. “ In 
order that a nation may preserve a 
taste for its finest models, and con- 
sequently a good taste, it must pre- 
serve the principles, the ideas, the 
affections by which its greatest au- 
thors have been inspired.” This is 
a most important and undeniable 
truth,—and it is most incumbeut on 
us to attend to its import at the pre- 
sent moment. Are we to be cajoled 
into a renunciation of the principles, 
the ideas, the affections, by which our 
greatest authors have been inspired ? 
If we are, we may already see, in the 
literary style and doctrines of those 
who recommend the change, how lit- 
tle the cause of taste would benefit 
by the alteration. Egotism, affecta- 
tion, sickly sentiment, and vulgar 
language, are the substitutes they 
otier for masculine energy, real 
feeling, and lofty disdainful enthu- 
slusm. 

Amongst those principles which 
have give toour literature its immor- 
tal spirit, the feeling of patriotismlarge- 
ly entered. By the feeling of patriotism 
we mean an ardent attachment to the 
country as one’s own country; a 
feeling distinguishing between it and 
other countries, by an instinct of 
love. Quack philosophy would fain 
proscribe this also: it would root 
this tinue sentiment from out the heart, 
and fill its place with what it calls 
philanthropy. Let Rousseau ex- 
plain and expose this imposture:— 


‘* Tl fant en quelque maniére borner et 
comprimer Vintérét et la commiseraiion, 
pour lui donner de Tactivité. Tl est cer- 
tain que les plus grands prodiges de vertu 
ont éte produits par l'amour de la patrie ; 
ce sentiment doux et vif, que joint la force 





* Qu’on observe, chez le sauvage lié au 
vaingueurs, cet appétit, si j’ose le dire, des 


poteau fatal, et prét a étre dévoré par les 
plus extrémes souffrances, ce mépris de la 


Mort, pousse jusqu’a la frenésie. Ce sont sentimens exagérés sans doute, mais dans 
lesquels un profond philosophe, Leibnitz, a vu la preuve de la haute dignité de homie, 


St Meme ave grande legon pour la societi.” 
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de l’amour-propre a toute la beauté de la 
vertu, lui donne une énergie, qui, sans la 
défigurer, en fait le plus heroique de toutes 
les passions. C’est lui qui produisit tant 
d’actions immortelles dont l’éclat eblouit 
nos faibles yeux, et tant de grands hommes, 
dont les antiques vertus passent pour des 
fables depuis que l’amour de la patrie est 
tourné en derision.”’* 


He afterwards, or elsewhere, we 
forget which,—runsa parallel between 
Cato and Socrates, in which the pre- 
ference is given to Cato, “ because, 
while Socrates was more of a philoso- 


pher, Cato was more of a citizen.” 


What, in fact, and we ask it for 
the last time,—would come of poetry, 
if she were to be stripped of all she 
owes to patriotic affection, and to 
religious sentiment ?—The most ra- 
vishing cords of her lyre would be 
broken, her most direct communica- 
tion with the human heart would be 
cut off,—and her richest treasures 
and finest honours would be lost to 
the world’s enjoyment. The most 
powerful appeals of eloquence, the 
most enchanting specimens of art, 
the most melodious songs of the 
muse, are but so much advantage 
taken by genius of these exhaustless 
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sources of the beautiful, the tender, 
and the grand in sentiment and idea, 
which are sunk deep in our nature, 
and are the common property of the 
race. Amidst all the varieties of 
worship, the great needs of the soul, 
and the eternal principles of the uni- 
verse, manifest themselves in certain 
types, which are truths, because they 
represent truths, and are the allotted 
connexion and communication be- 
tween this state of being and infinity. 
We cannot conclude this paper better 
than by the following quotation from 
Ancillon :— 

*¢ Every change in established ideas which 
removes from a people their great points of 
rallying and union, isa real evil :—religion 
is a principle of order and composition in 
the moral world: it is therefore a principle 
of life. In losing this principle, indivi- 
duals would lose, as it were, the key-stone, 
the binding and central connexion of their 
characters and ideas, so that the latter, dis- 
jointed and divergent, would no longer tend 
with united force to produce great actions. 
This evil once perpetrated, mankind would 
have one great interest the less: an inte- 
rest too which * as the inestimable advan- 
tage of silencing particular interests, and 
which has often united them all, for the 
general good, in one common mass of will.” 








THE TRAVELLER. 


No. I. 
Ou Vevey, did thy vision fly! 
Did the winds break that wond’rous spell, 
Which brought the beauty of the sky 
Amongst the griefs of earth to dwell ! 


It seemed a moment dropt on earth 

From some superior planet’s breast,— 
Where seasons take their happy birth 
From endless change ’twixt bliss and rest. 


But yet the Moon’s regardful face 

From the blue height threw down below, 
That look of all-improving grace 

Which brightens joy, and softens woe. 


And on the far-extending chain 

Of the crown’d Alps the large stars lay, 
Where, high and pale, they hold their reign, 
Like giant Kings of ancient day. 

Through the vast depth of sky and lake, 
To break the beauty nothing stir’d, 

But, proving Nature was awake, 

A little whisp’ring noise was heard. 


VEVEY. 


It came from where the shingly strand 
Received the small wave’s infant leap, 
And gently, from the hurtful land, 
Returned it to the parent deep. 

The glory seemed Creation’s thought, 
Calmly intense, like Grecian art ; 

The stillness seemed with passion fraught, 
Like pause of an o’ercharged heart! 


All but my withered soul was bright ;— 
It lay in shadow of the tomb ; 

Yet shrunk not from the splendid sight, 
But gazed from its abode of gloom : 


Tis grand ’mongst grandest things to feel 
The powerful hand by which we’re tried ; 
*Gainst nature’s wonders, in my zeal, 
Myself I measured—and had pride. 


* Though high inair those mountains shine,— 


Mind far above their tops can go ; 
Yon silent gulf defies the line— 
But deeper still is human woe. 





* << Tt is necessary to limit and concentrate the sentiments of interest and commise- 
ration, to give them proper activity. It is certain that the greatest prodigies of virtue 
have emanated from the love of country: this sentiment, touching and lively at the same 
time, which joins the force of self-love to the beauty of virtue, gives to the latter an energy 
which, without disfiguring it, converts it into the most heroic of passions. It is this 
which has produced so many immortal actions, the splendour of which dazzles our feeble 
eyes, and so many great men whose antique virtues pass for fables, since the love of 


country has been turned by us into derision 


Voi. J. 
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THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF ROME, 
AS A SCHOOL OF ART; 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE CRITICISM ON THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN 


ARTISTS IN 


ROME, INCLUDING PARTICULARS OF THE VARIOUS INSTITU- 


TIONS ESTABLISHED IN THAT CAPITAL FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


Ak r. 


Write every other Italian city 
boasts a succession of great men, 
who raised and perfected the arts of 
design, Rome presents us with the 
names of Raffaelle and Giulio Ro- 
mano as the first, and almost the 
last of its school. Amongst their im- 
mediate imitators, two were Floren- 
tines, Francesco Penni and Pierino 
del Vaga: Polidoro was from the 
Milanese, and Giovanni da Udine 
from the Venetian territory. The 
succeeding painters in this style, from 
Garofalo to Poussin, were all also fo- 
reigners ; and the only names of con- 
sequence that occur in the annals of 
the native Roman school, after the 
great heads abovementioned, are those 
of the Zuccheri, Baroccio, Andrea Sac- 
chi, and Carlo Maratti. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Rome has been at all times 
the rendezvous of art, and it is still 
the land of promise to the students 
throughout Europe. No doubt has 
hitherto been entertained of the su- 
periority of this city asthe centre of 
taste. The French talk of gaining 
* the prize of Rome,” as the passport. 
to excellence and fame. The Ger- 
mans walk across the Alps to starve 
in Rome. The Dutch remain there 
for their lives, because the effects of 
nature are constant, and the sun 
giving the same picture at stated 
times, they can copy at their ease. 
Of the few English artists who have 
visited this city, those who have 
come as observers for a short time, 
and who have thus remained un- 
biassed by local attachment, have 
been of opinion, that, while the sculp- 
tor and architect have many advan- 
tages within its walls, it is not by 
any means the fittest place for a 
painter to study. The extraordinary 
love of the place which those painters 
seem to acquire, who spend much 
time in this classic residence, may 
not result from its real, or even sup- 
posed advantages to them as artists. 
lhe charm we believe chiefly results 
trom the quiet seclusion, and the in- 
dependence of study ; to this must be 
added the poetical énterest proceed- 
ing trom the glowing sun, the ruins, 


the striking country: these combined, 
possess attractions the most powerful 
for the tasteful mind. 

The great objection urged against 
Rome as a school of art, is, that there 
are few or no fine specimens of co- 
lour among the pictures there. There 
are to be sure one or two Titians, but 
Vandyck, Rembrandt, and Rubens, 
are almost unknown. The best pic- 
tures for this: part of the art which 
this city contains, are by the scholars 
of the Carracci. Those by Guercino, 
Guido, Dominichino, Lanfranco, and 
Albano, are fine specimens of these 
masters. Caravaggio appears to ad- 
vantage here: in short, the sombre 
and Carracciesque (perhaps it may 
be called the Italian colour, recom- 
mended by the precepts, but not by 
the practice of Sir Joshua Reynolds) 
may be best studied at Rome. This 
style of art, it is well known, is not 
what the English school looks after. 
It might be supposed by strangers 
that the colours of nature, animate 
and inanimate, would alter the Ita- 
lian taste in this respect, but they 
materially assist it. The depth of the 
sky, the dark mountams, and the so- 
lid cloud—the sun-burnt complexion, 
and the sparkling white drapery about 
it, remind one constantly of Ludovico 
Carracci and Guercino. The costume 
which they have imitated, and the 
living faces, such as we have just 
seen in their pictures, all combine to 
give a taste for this style, while it 
would be impossible for a Roman to 
approach that of Rubens or Rem- 
brandt. The gaiety of Venetian co- 
louring has been attributed to the 
national costume; but it would be 
more difficult to account for the ex- 
cellence of Reynolds and the two 
painters last mentioned, in this branch 
of the art, to say nothing of the 
Dutch school generally. WhileEng- 
land and Holland boast such great 
colourists, the glowing climates of 
Rome and Naples have only pro- 
duced the styles of Caravaggio and 
Spagnuoletto. 

The works of art which seem to 
form the principal object of a visit to 
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Rome, are the frescoes in the Vatican 
and Capella Sistina. The paintings 
of Michael Angelo, however, are not 
to be studied with the facility which 
the student generally promises him- 
self. The Last Judgment is nearly 
gone to decay: the lower part, which 
would be most accessible, has suf- 
fered most. A scaffolding is neces- 
sary to get near even this, and the 
public ceremonies in the chapel en- 
tirely prevent the artist from ap- 

toaching it at certain seasons. The 
Fasten and Sybils, which are un- 
questionably finer than the Last 
Judgment, although Lanzi seems to 
hint that Michael Angelo exerted 


himself most in the latter (Storia Pit- 


torica, vol. i. p. 137), are, of course, 
still less accessible; but, in both, 
much may be. learnt by observation 
and study, and perhaps more than by 
actually copying, if that were possible. 
Michael Angelo will always be the 
first model for gigantic proportion, 
an inherent strength without action, 


and, above all, for the composition | 


of the limbs of a figure:* but since 
the Elgin marbles have been known 
and felt, it may be asserted, with less 
reserve than formerly, that, if the 
forms of Michael Angelo are not de- 
ficient in essential, they at least 
abound in accidental markings, and 


that he has less expressed action than 


its latent power:—his figures have the 
energy of life, but not of motion.— 
His characteristic breadth is most 
perceptible in invention and compo- 
sition. 

Raffaelle is more accessible in si- 
tuation ; his expressions are more to 
be arrested by copying ; and there is 
no question but that a course of study 
from his frescoes will better enable 
the student to penetrate that pure 
style which has given him his rank 


in art. Yet, without fine specimens 
of colour and effect to look at occa- 
sionally, these pictures, it is said, 
must enfeeble the eye that always 
pores upon them. Expression, grace, 
general truth and propriety of in- 
vention, composition, and drapery, 
are the great excellences to be found 
in Raffaelle’s frescoes. The forms 
are not of the highest excellence ; 
and for the picturesque parts of the 
art, these works are deficient as 
things to study from; though even in 
this respect they are occasionally fine 
—that is to say, always considering 
the material 

With regard to the antique, no- 
thing need be said of the good the 
student will certainly derive from its 
study; but, like fresco-painting, it is 
only to be studied for certain things. 
The painter, therefore, if disposed to 
bow to the taste which characterises 
the English school, will study Raf- 
faelle and the antique as far as they 
should be studied, and he will hasten 
to devote his time to another, and to 
him an equally important study,—that 
of colouring ; for this reason his stay 
in Rome need not be long. The Ve- 
netian artists, and Rubens and Rem- 
brandt, wherever they. are to be 
found, will occupy much more of 
his time. It happens, that the works 
of the last-mentioned painters are to 
be found in perfection in England ; 
and Raffaelle himself is nowhere 
finer than in the cartoons. The Ro- 
man antiques may be studied from 
casts, andare surpassed inessential ex- 
cellence by the Elgin marbles. Michael 
Angelo, therefore, is the only artist 
of whom it is impossible to form an 
idea without visiting Rome, and more 
particularly Florence, which pos- 
sesses his finest works in marble. 

So much as to the amount of the 





* The finest instance of this is furnished by the Last Judgment, where, among so 


many extremities, there is no poverty of effect: all is breadth; every thing that is 
shown is important. Compare this with any other picture of the same subject: the 
latter will be found sprawling and broken. The artifices of light and shade enabled 
Rubens to produce, in an inferior composition, the same effect which Michael Angelo has 
accomplished by composition alone. 

+ Reynolds has often been accused of affecting an admiration for Michael Angelo :— 
people have thought this, observing the very different character of his own practice in 
art. It is not easy to conceive how a portrait-painter, who copied individuals, should be 
a follower of Michael Angelo, who represented the species; but, as far as it Beek ym 
sible, Reynolds did igitate him. The principles, which Michael Angelo exercised in 
invention and composition, Reynolds skilfully applied to execution. The system of 
seizing the essentials only, confers dignity even on the mechanical part of the art. This 
Style of execution, which is now prevalent in England, and which is undoubtedly the 
dest in Europe, our painters owe to wis Hk admiration of Michael Angelo. 
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advantages of a residence in Rome, to 
an English painter, asa place of study. 
It must however be confessed, that 
those who undertake to execute orli- 
ginal pictures there, find themselves 
comparatively well off. First, the 
ease with which an excellent painting 
room can be procured is a most im- 
portant benetit to an artist. Then 
the variety and excellence of the 
living models, who here make it a sole 
occupation to sit to artists en 
they, of course, cost much less than 
in London), is another material ad- 
vantage. One man tells you he is 
Cauova’s Creugas: aboy recommends 
himself as Thorwalsden’s Shepherd: 
a certain butcher is employed for 
Hercules and Sampson: a goatherd 
is excellent for a ‘Titianesque tint: 
the finest young man of all has 
studied his profession; he is acquaint- 
ed with the altitudes of all the sta- 
tues, boasts that Canova cailed him 
the brother of John di Bologna’s 
Mercury, and you see him visiting 
the gallery of the Vatican, with his 
wife and child, on the public days, for 
his amusement. He is sufliciently 
well read in the subjects most cene- 
rally treated by painters, and gives 
his own idea oi the proper attitude, 
which is not unfrequently adopted 
from his suggestion. ‘To crown all, 
he draws and paints himself, and 
thinks that to have the reputation of 
being the best model in Rome is the 
height of distinction. The number of 
these models enables the painter to 
arrange his whole composition at 
once ; a practice which the French- 
men occasionally follow, and its uti- 
lity is beyond all question. 

The French painters in Rome seem 
to pursue a better method of prac- 
tice, and are less mannered, than 
those at home. Some very merito- 
rious works may be seen occasionally 
in the exhibition of the annual pro- 
bationary pictures sent from Rome to 
Paris by the students. It must be 
confessed that no young artists had 
ever greater advantages. ‘Their resi- 
dence, the Villa Medici, is the most 
delightful situation in Rome: it 
crowns the Pincian hill, which is not 
one of the seven, but it was called 
by distinction the hill of gardens, for 
there the rich resorted in the days of 
Roman magnificence, and planted 
their villas, as the most agreeable 
part of the city. Here shone the 
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villa of Lucullus; and the palace of 
the Medici has risen from its ruins. 
It now stands alone. The nearest 
habitations are the convent and 
church of the Trinita di Monti, 
where Daniel di Volterra’s descent 
from the Cross is still seen; and next 
to them are the houses of Poussin, 
Claude, and Salvator Rosa, now oc- 
cupied by German artists. The Villa 
Medici is in itself a picturesque 
building, and one that Claude has 
often introduced in his pictures. The 
view of the city from it is the most 
magnificent that can be conceived. 
The sun rises behind the palace of 
Monte Cavallo, and sets behind St. 
Peter's; and both these effects re- 
mind one ofthe best works of the painter 
whose name has just been mentioned. 
On the other side is the Villa Borghese, 
with its tasteful casinos, temples, 
and aqueducts, partly seen through 
groves of ilex and pine, and bound- 
ed by the blue mountains of Tivoli. 
Still nearer is Raffaelle’s villa, a con- 
stantly inspiring object. The garden 
of the Villa Medici itself cfers abun- 
dant materials for the painter. In 
an open portico here once stood the 
Medicean statues; the walls are still 
covered with bas-reliefs ; statues are 
tastefully disposed among the trees. 
In the most retired nooks are small 
detached houses occupied by some cf 
the artists. The walls of Rome 
bound the villa, but are beneath it, so 
as not to obstruct the view. Although 
so near the most populous part of 
Rome, all is silent here during the 
day: the sculptor’s chisel, the guitar 
of some student in music, or the 
playing of the fountains in the gar- 
den, are the only sounds that steal 
upon this atmosphere of art. In the 
evening, the neighbourhood of this 
villa is the Roman promenade, as if 
nothing should be wanting to recreate 
the inhabitants of this delightful 
abode. With all these advantages of 
situation, the palace contains every 
facility for the students. A gallery 
of plaster-casts, so near the Capitol 
and Vatican, might be thought supers 
fluous, yet there is a very fine col- 
lection. All the painting-rooms are 
of course excellent, and all the ma- 
teriel of the art, such as draperies, 
lay figures, &c. is lavished on their in- 
mates. Admittance to these advan- 
tages is, however, as it may be sup- 
posed, attended with some difficulty, 
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The Prize of Rome is annually offered 
at Paris to the students in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, 
and music; and the young men are 
admitted to this trial according to 
their success in preparatory ones. 
They then perform their prize. works 
under the actual inspection of the 
Academy, so that they are of ne- 
cessity obliged to depend on their 
own exertions. The Academy de- 
cides on the merit of the works ; but 
to have produced the best, is not of 
itself sufficient: the judges must 
further be satisfied that the degree of 
merit displayed is worth encouraging 
by a pension in Rome. The ulti- 
mately successful candidates are 
crowned in public, and presented 
with a gold medal. Each student 
is allowed 600 francs for his travelling 
expenses. Each is provided with a 
study and a bed-room in the Villa 
Medici. They eatin common, at cer- 
tain hours, and the Government al- 
lows 100 francs per month to the di- 
rector, for the maintenance of each 
pensioner. Further the students them- 
selves receive 100 francs per month 
during the five years of their studies. 
Of this sum the director retains 25 
francs for the expenses of the articles 
furnished to the student as necessary 
to him in his art, and the balance is 
repaid him at the end of his term. On 
returning to France, 600 francs are 
again allowed to him for travelling. 
The students in painting are required 
to produce, for the first, second, and 
third year, a figure, life size, in the 
historic style: the fourth year they 
are to furnish a copy of some good 
picture (this law is not strictly at- 
tended to); and the last year a picture 
of their own composition. The la- 
bours of the first three years belong 
to the students, the others to the Go- 
vernment. The sculptors furnish 
figures in bas-relief or statues for the 
first three years; the fourth a copy in 
marble from the antique; and the fifth 
a statue of their own, of large pro- 
portion. The expenses of casting, 
buying the marble, and paying as- 
sistants, are defrayed by the Govern- 
ment, which reserves to itself the 
produce of the fourth year. The 
architects send drawings from the 
antique of one quarter the size, for 
the first three years; for the fourth, 
the restoration of an antique building ; 
and the fifth a design of their own. 
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The engravers provide a bas-relief 
and a copper-plate for the last year, 
which belong to the Government. 
The gem engraver furnishes a cameo 
or intaglio; and the medallist a spe- 
cimen in his art. The prize is offered 
to these different branches of en- 
graving alternately. The musicians 
produce pieces of their own compo- 
sition. The works of art are annu- 
ally exhibited in Rome, and then 
sent to the Academy at Paris; a 
cominittee of which returns a critique 
on the various works, to be commu- 
nicated to the students. There is an 
academy for the living model during 
summer in the morning, and during 
winter in the evening, tor two hours. 
There are attached to the establish- 
ment, alibrarian, a physician, a sure 
geon, and apothecary, and the ex- 
penses of sickness are paid by the 
Government. When the students are 
18 or 20 in number, the expenses of 
the establishment are calculated to 
amount to 100,000 francs. 

The French painters n Rome pro- 
fess to imitate nature, making very 
little alteration from the model before 
them; and, such is the excellence of 
the models, that this can often be 
properly done; but it follows, that 
the extremities, particularly the feet, 
are more often bad. In short, they 
are copyists, and their system is evi- 
dently inferior, as requiring less energy 
and exertion, to that which the English 
school proposes as the end of art. 
The practice of both nations corre- 
sponds with their respective principles. 
The English artist dashes at once on 
a large composition with an awful 
uncertainty, but which carries hope 
along with it, and keeps his powers 
alive. The Frenchman decides on 
the action, and fixes it before he be- 
gins, never alters, and finishes every 
thing at the first painting. There are 
a certain freshness and vigour of exe- 
cution perceptible in some of their 
pictures on this account, but they 
generally want tone ;—and all the 
beauties that result from accident, 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds knew so 
well how to seize, are a dead letter 
to them. Painting with the French 
is less a fine art than with the Eng- 
lish. Its methods are more obvious, 
its practice is not so subtle. There 
is no feeling for surface ; no distinc 
tion between flesh, drapery, or stone, 
but the colour. Things that are 
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46 
equal in fact, are made equal in 
appearance: lines are equally hard 
or sett: the very touch goes always 
in the same direction.* 

‘The French sculptors in Rome 


seem to have a very good method of 


study: they too profess to copy na- 
ture as literaliy as possible, but they 
sacceed better than the painters. 
The architects have a very different 
mode of study from our own. ‘They 
are altogether servile: they will 
spend a year in measuring and draw- 
ing a Corinthian capital, and thus 
obtain authentic copies of the artique, 
which is certainly doing the art good, 
although it be wasting their lives in 
drudgery. The French architects 
will have nothing to do with sketch- 
ing, and laugh at any notion of the 
picturesque in their art. They are 
alive to beauty in ornament, but have 
no idea of seizing the spirit of it ; 
nothing is to be done, according to 
them, but by painful and scrupulous 
uticety of measurement. Now, in the 
ornamental parts of Roman, and even 
Greek, architecture, the members are 
not always the same; a series of or- 
nament that looks regular, will not 
be tound so. by measurement; so 
viat it is clear, that, with the ancients, 


varicty was admitted to a certain de-. 


gree m architecture, and always, no 
doubt, with a view to effect, and ge- 
nerally directed by feeling, not de- 
pendent on accident. The French, 
trom all this, would seem to want the 
idea that should inspire the arts: 
the feeling, got originally from na- 
ture, but which is afterwards em- 
ployed to regulate it. “ This is an 
art which doth mend nature ; change 
it rather; but the art itself is nature.” 

The Roman painters are formed in 
the academy of St. Luke. Here again 
is a collection of casts, in a room high 
enough to contain one of the Monte 
Cavallo figures ; they have also here 
an academy for the living models. 
The students, who frequent this place, 
are some of the dirtiest boys seen 
about the streets; but almost every 
dirty boy can draw in Rome. Sol- 
diers attend in the school, and the 
noisy are publicly punished. On 
certain occasions, this mob of boys 
shows a good deal of spirit, notwith- 
standing the measures taken to keep 
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it intimidated. The scholars lately 
petitioned their patron Cardinal for a 
new model. The Cardinal took no 
notice of the application ; to resent 
which affront, the petitioners one 
night, at a given signal, extinguished 
all the lights, poured water into the 
soldiers’ musquets, and, horrible to 
say, left their drawings of the figure 
all decorated with a Cardinal's hat ! 
They attended no more till a new 
model was ordered. The number of 
the academicians of merit has been hi- 
therto unlimited. That of the honorary 
ones is still to remain so. ‘The coun- 
cil is composed of twenty-four of the 
former, resident in Rome. Canova, 
first in merit and in reputation in 
Rome, has the title of Prince of the 
academy. ‘There are presidents be- 
sides ; the first of whom is Cavaliere 
Landi, a wretched painter, and infe- 
rior to Cammuccini, the other worthy 
among Roman artists, who produces 
large cartoons which display some 
talent, but who does not deserve the 
name of a painter. If there be merit 
in covering a large canvass with life- 
size figures, grouped according to 
rule, and tolerably drawn, but pos- 
sessing no other excellence whatever, 
he has just so much and no more; 
but painting thus followed would be 
soon altogether degraded and destroy- 
ed. What is most extraordinary, is, 
that the Italian painters, some of 
whom draw well, and even power- 
fully, lose even this merit when they 
begin to paint. They are then below 
mediocrity in every respect. The 
academy of St. Luke gives great en- 
couragement to the Roman and even 
to foreign students. A triennial pre- 
mium is given by the munificent 
Canova, consisting of three premiums 
for the different arts of 120 dollars 
each, and a pension to each of 20 
dollars per month for three years. 
The competition for this is limited to 
the subjects of the Pope. An annual 
premium of 132 dollars is offered to 
painters and sculptors of whatever 
nation by the academy. Two half= 
yearly premiums, consisting of me- 
dals, are given for drawings. A tri- 
ennial premium at the Capitol, and 
another annual one, are at present 
suspended for want of funds. 

The Italian academy (improperly 





* This it is true may be seen in some 
<lestroying the essentials of the picturesque. 


great masters, but there it is done without 














called the Venetian, because establish- 
ed in the palace which formerly be- 
longed to that republic) was instituted 
in the time of the Italian republic, 
during the vice-presidency of Melzi, 
Duke of Lodi: The academies of 
Venice, Bologna, and Milan, sent 
here, every three years, three success- 
ful students in the different arts, with 
a pension of 1500 francs per annum, 
and lodging in the Venetian palace. 
The period of these pensions was at 
first three years ; it was afterwards 
increased to four; and they had every 
facility for study afforded them. The 
school for the living model here is 
still the best in Rome; Canova (a Ve- 
netian) presides, and frequently at- 
tends to direct the students. The 
political changes: which have taken 
place have, for the present, suspended 
the pensions ; the schools still exist, 
and premiums are occasionally given 
by the liberal Canova. Venice and 
Milan having passed under the go- 
vernment of Austria, Bologna is now 
excluded from this institution ; and 
students from Vienna are to be sent 
instead. 

The government of Naples main- 
tains nine pensioners in Rome, three 
in each art. They are supported for 
five years, and lodged in the Farnese 
palace, where they have the usual 
advantages, and a pension of 20 dol- 
lars a month. No premiums are 
given, but there is an annual exhibi- 
tion. It would be impossible to add 
to these matters of fact any criticism 
on the respective merits of the Italian 

chools: their character is, all alike, 
to have no character. A servile at- 
tention to certain precepts and cer- 
tain methods, saves them the trou- 
ble of thinking, and common-place 
execution is the natural consequence. 
The finest mind may sink to medio- 
crity by a cold adherence to the re- 
ceived rules of art; and the com- 
monest may be original by abandon- 
ing itselfto its own impressions. Who 
does not prefer Guercino to Carlo 
Maratti or Mengs? 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
the Italian sculptors are excepted 
from this censure. Many of these 
imitate the antique with success ; and 
the greatest among them, Canova, 
has united the accidents of nature, 
and even the picturesque, with the 
dignity of sculpture. In some in- 
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stances, itis true, he has failed in this 
hazardous undertaking; but more 
frequently he has succeeded. At the 
same time, the criticisms which Rey- 
nolds makes on the grace of Guido, 
may be applied to the grace of Ca- 
nova. It certainly is French and 
theatrical ; and to this defect may be 
added a sameness in his heads ap- 
proaching to manner ; but these faults 
“are lost in the blaze of expanded 
genius,” and the originality of his 
style alone will be sufficient to pre- 
serve his name from oblivion. 

It remains to say something of the 
German artists in Rome. These 
young men (to the number of one 
hundred) have no academy but such 
as they make by subscription in the 
winter among themselves. The best 
amongst this number are seftled per- 
manently in Rome, and are the most 
enthusiastically attached to the place, 
its arts, and associations. There are a 
great many landscape painters among 
them ; and a few architects. These 
latter, who sketch more than mea- 
sure, are very good draughtsmen, and 
imitate nature; while on the other 
hand, strange to say, the landscape 
painters are hard and minute. Their 
sculptors are good, for they imitate 
the antique and nature to a certain 
degree. TThorwalsden although a 
Dane, is considered by the German 
sculptors as the head of their school. 
With fewer faults than Canova, he 
has less originality ; and, in looking 
at his master-works, we remember 
to have seen the same sort of thing 
better done in the antique. This 
comparison never suggests itself in 
looking at the works of his rival ; 
whatever be his merits or defects, he 
stands alone. 

There is more than one style of 
painting among the Germans, for 
these people do every thing by sects. 
Religion is interwoven with their dis- 
putes on art: some have become Ri 
man Catholics from a desire to re- 
present with proper feeling the Ma- 
donna and saints, and to put them- 
selves more in competition with the 
early Italian masters by adopting 
even to their belief. ‘Those who are 
not Roman Catholics are still attach- 
ed to sacred subjects, and the grand 
simplicity of the patriarchal ages is 
siugularly well adapted to their style. 
It is diilicult to describe the princi- 
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ples of the German school, and still 
more so to account for one’s admira- 
tion of it. The French have lately 
aimed at simplicity, and have com- 
pletely missed it: but the Germans 
havesucceeded much better. They pro- 
fess'to imitate Raffaelle’s first manner 
and that of his predecessor’s: fur- 
ther, they recognise the early customs 
of their own nation in what these 
masters evince of Gothic taste. Hence 


‘Albert Durer is easily associated with 


their Italian models; * and, as an 
admirer of Roman antiquity is smit- 
ten with the styles of Giulio Romano, 
Polidoro or Poussin, so these men are 
enraptured at any thing that seems 
connected with.German remembran- 
ces and feelings. The style of Raffa- 
elle in his first works, of his master 
Perugino, of Massaccio, and others, 
is a union of the Italian and Gothic: 
it is the style of the middle ages: it 
is romantic and not classical. To 
this style the Germans are devoted, 
but they unite with it a most fertile 
invention. This however does not 
show itself so much in the choice of 
the subject, as in variety of expres- 
sion, and character without end, given 
in their pictures. We find in them 
most romantic scenes by way of back- 
grounds; cities on hanging rocks ; 
forests of old trees with writhed 
roots, that look enchanted; a costume 
of infinite variety, and wholly ideal. 
They are, as has been said, attached 
to Bible subjects ; and their simple, 
unambitious, and sometimes childish 
mode of painting, is like the unaffect- 
ed, primeval, and homely language 
of the Scripture. The style of Poussin 
has been often instanced, as that most 
perfectly according with a classical 
feeling ; and it may be said, that, for 
simplicity, holiness and purity, qua- 
lities which are the characteristics of 
the Scripture scenes, no style was 
ever better adapted than that of the 
Germans. This style has little or no- 
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thing to do with reality ; it diifuses 
a sort of calm and sacred dream. To 
censure it for being destitute of co- 
lour, and light, and shade, would be 
ridiculous: such merits would in fact 
destroy its character. Such is the 
German school: its simplicity is some- 
times childish ; its invention capri- 
cious ; and the imitation of Massac- 
cio and others too glaring. Its ex- 
cellencies are dignity, pathos, a 
powerful expression of character, and 
a grace often independent of beauty. 
The Germans are excellent in no 
mechanical part of the art; theirdraw- 
ing is subservient to expression, and 
they have no other technical merits. 
They have dignified their style by 
depriving the spectator of the power 
of criticizing the execution; as a 
good orator contrives that his hearers 
shall attend to his subject rather than 
his manner. This dignity is a little 
hurt, itis true, by too much detail ; 
in this they follow the early painters, 
and, like them, they lavish their gold, 
round the heads of saints: but they 
are getting rid of this too servile imi- 
tation. 

It is very clear that the German 
art differs essentially from the Eng- 
lish, the only school in Europe where 
colouring is at all understood. The 
English have the matter, and the Ger- 
mans have the mind of the art. The 
admirers of the first are likely to be 
more numerous; and of the other 
more devoted. The English have 
accomplished their object to a great 
degree ; the Germans are just begin- 
ning their attempt: and it may be said, 
that the former have added intellect 
to their practice more than the latter 
have added practice to their invention. 
The French are false in both: they 
seldom show either truth of imitation 
or dignity of conception: their art is 
labour ; their invention research: the 
English and the Germans have ge 
nius. 





* Albert Durer was not without his Italian admirers: the imitation of this German 
characterizes the first style of Andrea del Sarto 
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FRENCH CRITICISM ON A CELEBRATED GERMAN WORK. 


[The following critical remarks on Goéthe’s novel of Werter, are as nation- 


ally characteristic of one people, as the work to which they relate is of 
another. The latter is distinguished by a morbidly quick sensibility ; the 
former by a callousness of conception—an ossification of feeling. Not 
but that there is much justice in many, or rather most, of the critic’s par- 
ticular observations, regarding them asdetached points : indeed, with refer- 
ence to moral effect, we think his article unexceptionable: but a more sym- 
pathising, or, rather, comprehensive view of human nature, would suggest an 
equally sound moral, accompanied with a finer handling of the ss: « omaing 
faults, and beauties of the principal character in the German composition. 
The work of Goéthe has very false parts, considering it only as a specimen 
of literary art: it certainly is not healthy or genuine, but its interest is 
very great, and of it may be said, as has been observed, we believe, both 
of Rousseau and Schiller, that reading it for the first time forms an era in 
one’s life. This quality could only be given to it by genius ; and French 
criticism has no tact for any thing above cleverness. The smart person 
who is the writer of the following remarks on Werter, has also criticised 
Mr. Godwin’s* bewitching romance of St. Leon ; and the sum of the arti- 
cle on the English book seems to be this :—* it is very proper to inculcate 
on mankind the evils that result from cupidity ; but to do this, is it neces- 
sary to suppose the possession of the philosopher's stone ? The misfortunes 
to which this fatal secret leads, are so many lessons lost to people in ge- 
neral, whose common sense tells them, that there is no such thing in na- 
ture as the philosopher’s stone, and that they, therefore, are in no danger 
from such a quarter.” This is sufficient to show how completely the cri- 
tic falls short of the object, drift, and character of Mr. Godwin’s work. 
He seems to belong to the class of persons who have neither sight nor 
feeling but in their fingers’ ends: he would have all moral effects as tan- 
gible in their ingredients as the receipts in a cookery book: possession is 
with him more than nine points of the law; it forms the whole canon of 
his criticism: to have and to hold, in a material sense, is the footing on 
which he would wish to see every thing in the universe placed. He seems 
totally ignorant of the very important truth, that, as the faculties of the 
human mind are capable of taking a far greater range of action than 
the matter-of-fact condition of things in this world affords a field to,—the 
imagining of supernatural circumstances is absolutely necessary to furnish 
opportunities of exhibiting the various play, and full energy, of the intel- 
lectual part of man’s being. This is the true reason of the universal disposi- 
tion to suppose what are called supernatural incidents and interferences ; and 
the finest proof and privilege of genius is shown in these sublime creations 
which favour the expansion of the intellectual principle ; which submit it 
to greater trials, and eugage it in more perilous exercises than are included 
in the constituted order of wordly events. The combination of supernatural 
circumstances is not necessarily a violation of nature. The principles of 
nature go much beyond their developement to our senses in the facts that 
take place under our eyes ; and the instincts of noble spirits will keep 
them always true and faithful to nature in their excursions beyond the 
narrow bounds which are defined by actual experience :—while, on the 
other hand, the imbecile and dull faculties of sordid souls outrage the 
meaning of her laws, while they are professing to adhere strictly by their 
letter. The enchantments of Prospero and their effects; the revels of 
the fairies and their queen ; the ghost of Hamlet the Dane ; the witchcraft 
in Macbeth, celebrating pale Hecate’s offirings ; all these are natural, strict- 
ly natural. ‘The genius of the poet has availed itself of its privilege to 








* Doctor William Godwin, he calls the author, with the usual French determination 
to make a mistake ina name. ‘The French seem to think it part of their privilege, 
as the first people in the world, to treat with contempt the oithography and styles of 


all forcign nations. 
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make sallies into that infinity to which by right of birth it ge. : weet | 
natural truth is the constant guide of his untired imagination : intel ectua 
consciousness, and general experience furnish the principles of his super- . } 
natural creations. 


An accidental allusion to the Frenchman’s attack on Saint Leon, has a | 
tempted us to make these hasty and insufficient observations on a question | 
that is much debated at present by rival national schools of criticism ; but f 


to the following article on Werter they do not at all apply: in fact, the 
latter is much more judicious, and furnishes a happy specimen of the 
lively, terse, popular style of the smaller essays on literature, that, from time 
to time, appear in the French journals. Translation is not favourable to 
the display of these qualities, but we have done our best to retain a part 
at least of the flavour of the original. The writers in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, we remember, once expressed their regret that the Baron Grimm 
had not been given to them as a coadjutor: the author of the article on fi 
Werter, we think, would have been altogether a more valuable acquisition. 
He excels very much in their trite, smart, authoritative, but cold, and - 
rather grovelling style of discussion. The two articles that have appeared | 
in this review, on the lives of Alfieri and Goéthe written by themselves, 
were more flippant, superficial, and unfeeling,—more confined in the view 
taken of character, and less distinctly directed towards an object of prac- i 
tical edification, than the Frenchman’s observations. Their pleasantry, i 
however, was of the same species with his ; their shrewdness the same ; ; 
their practical tact altogether similar. The foreigner, however, has the 
advantage by being less wordy in his criticism: his opinions are always 
detailed in a close, neat, and sharp manner, which contrasts strikingly : 
with the diffuse verbosity of those systems and canons of criticism, so fre- ; 
quently laid down in the very popular review just named, and which 3 
often seem intended for the mere symetrical arrangement of words to a 
given extent, while they afford a singularly happy example of the faculty ht 
of “ giving to airy nothing, a local habitation and a name.”"] 3 
— 
Every body knows that the hero ed sad, and nervous, and vapourish. 
Werter finished his career by blowing He wept with incredible facility, and 
his brains out: this is the catastrophe this talent of tears he owed to the 






of the romance, the result of the young 
gentleman’s passion; and it proves 
him to have been, as we say, very 
young ! Werter seems to have pos- 
sessed from his birth, a brain prodi- 
giously disposed to undue exaltation. 
What education he received our au- 
thor does not exactly tell us; it ap- 
pears, however, that he learnt Greek, 
tor we hear of his reading Homer ; 
but neither the Greek nor Homer had 
done much to strengthen his judg- 
ment. Some perhaps may be inclined 
to say, that his erudition rather tend- 
ed to pervert it: all that we dare to 
affirm is, that it was, in truth, very 
weak. In addition to this, it ought 
to be observed that Mr. Werter was 
lazy. He seems to have been one of 
those unhappy persons who always 
remain good for nothing, because 
they have never sought to be any 
thing really useful. Such persons 
disguise their indolence to themselves 
and others, asif it were profundity, me- 
Jancholy, and a natural turn for con- 
templation. Werter always appear- 


bounty of nature. It is most often 
the effect of a sensibility entirely cor- 
poreal; and, in the present case, much 
of the romantic interest of the novel 
will be explained, by saying, that the 


young vagabond was ill. He ought . 


to have exchanged Homer for Hip- 
pocrates ; he had more need of me- 
dicine than of a mistress ; of a cool- 
ing regimen than of a heating pas- 
sion. After a certain number of cold, 
perhaps even of shower baths, a 
few copious bleedings, and calming 
draughts, he would have experienced 
a sensation of freshness in the pia- 
mater and dura-mater, highly favour- 
able to the distinctness of his ideas, 
and the reasonableness of his senti- 
ments: in a little time, had this course 
been adopted, some of his discreet re- 
lations might probably have been able 
to persuade him to do something or 
other, as the phrase is; to choose a 
profession, the duties and engage- 
ments of which would have com- 
pleted the cure of his unhappy head. 
Mr. Werter might then have render- 
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ed real services to society, instead of 
stupifying himself philosophically in 
the bosom of nature :—he would have 
lived all the days of his life, as M. de 
la Palisse says, and then would have 
died like an honest man, instead of 
killing himself like a simpleton. It 
is often requisite that a course of me- 
dicine should precede a course of mo- 
rals ; the spleen is an evil that is more 
closely connected with the state of 
our physical organs than of our men- 
tal qualities. 

Let any one then figure to himself 
this young fool, such as he is here 
represented, by collecting together 
the traits of his character scattered 
in the romance: a melancholy block- 
head: a sad and silent lover of hills, 
streams, trees, and flowers: a run- 
away from college with nothing to 
do; as silly through want of expe- 
perience, as proud of his philosophi- 
cal theories: possessing a cracked 
head, a bilious temperament, and an 
indolent disposition, which he fully 
gratified, and fancied he was meditat- 
ing! It is evident that the excitement 
of a strong passion in this empty 
mind, could not but produce the 
most fatal effects: the smallest im- 
pulsion from the senses would be suf- 
ficient to set-off and overturn a spirit 
so superficial and vacillating, stea- 
died by no solid doctrine, reposing on 
no base, either of morality or expe- 
rience,—holding by no sound princi- 
ple. Of course a genius, so trans- 
cendant as Mr. Werter; had not 
stooped to wear the yoke of any de- 
fined religion. If he believed in God 
it was as much as he did: as for the 
soul, it did not appear clear to him 
that it was immortal ; and he consi- 
dered the responsibility of human 
actions a supposition as atrocious 
as absurd. To his eyes all mora- 
lity and religion consisted in cer- 
tain impetuous and _ uncontrolled 
movements of the heart ; in a gloomy 
admiration of the physical beauties 
of nature; in a sensibility affected 
by the changes of the atmosphere and 
of the seasons,—finally, in a caustic 
humour always ready to be irritated 
by the most ancient usages, the most 
judicious customs, and the most re- 
Spectable institutions of society. 

_ What resulted from all this? Con- 
tinuing to stroll about under the in- 
fluence of a restless imagination, he 
met at length with an oliecs calcu- 
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lated to inflame it: he falls in love, 
and his passion is of course hopeless. 
His mind, being feeble and ardent at 
the same time, and so much the more 
tormented by its desires as there ex- 
isted nothing to counteract their vio- 
lence, soon presented all the symp- 
toms of despair. At this period the 

oor fellow took a resolution which 
i should have taken sooner: he 
sought employment, and accepted a 
place under an ambassador; but it 
was now too late: it was not neces- 
sary to wait so long to find out that 
idleness is the mother of ali moral 
diseases, that it engenders the mon- 
sters of the fancy, and that eccupa- 
tion is the surest preservative against 
disorders of the reason, and follies of 
the heart. Besides, a philosopher, 
like Mr. Werter, was pretty likely to 
have too much independence in his 
character to respect implicitly the 
prejudices that are usually to be 
found in full growth near the person 
of an ambassador. His office brought 
him near the great ; and, as he was 
to the full as ignorant as any of those 
who only occupy themselves with 
their own reveries, he took it in his 
head one day to introduce. himself 
into a circle composed of the highest 
nobility ; here he soon felt that he 
was out of his place, or rather he was 
made to feel it, and away he went, 
declaiming against the inequality of 
ranks, like a blockhead full of bitter- 
ness, and like a raw student who 
knows nothing of mankind, nor of the 


conditions on which people live to- 


gether in society. He throws up his 
place, and resigns himself afresh to 
his passion. The wound thus given 
to his vanity was likely to provoke 
more than ever his amorous extra- 
vagance ; for, with persons of this 
stamp, egotism is the leaven that sets 
alltheirother passions fermenting. His 
imagination became more and more 
gloomy : he gave up eg ng to the 
pleasant system of Madame de Staél) 
the literature of the south, and at- 
tached himself to the literature of the 
north: he abandoned Homer, and 
plunged into the mists of Ossian: 
this Scotch bard became his favourite 
author, and he made of runic poetry 
his delight, which proves that a fool- 
ish love affair corrupts even the taste. 
In reading Ossian, he felt himself 
seized with a gentle inclination to 
ae Ty husband of the lady whom 
2 - | 
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he loved on the héad: he resisted 
however thisseducing propensity, and 
to recompense himself for his self- 
denial he prepared, and pronounced, 
betore the judge, an eloquent defence 
of a miserable peasant, who, being 
also in love, had availed himself of a 
lover's privileges to assassinate his 
rival: people will think the subject a 
bad one, and that Mr. Werter was 
in a bad way. 

Nothing seems now wanting to 
these extravagancies, but to finish 
them by committing the greatest of 
all. He sends to borrow pistols from 
the husband of her who had thus ter- 
ribly disturbed his weak head: he is 
transported with joy when he hears 
that this woman, who entertains no 
suspicion of his intention, presented 
them with her own hands to his mes- 
senger ; that is to say, he is pleased 
like a madman, by that which must 
redouble the grief of the object he 
loves. In fine, after racking his brains 
to put on paper a string of bombastic 
declamations and affected phrases, 
our philosopher, fairly and literally 
blows them out—and as, ever since 
the days, or rather the death, of Cato 
of Utica, who perused a page of 
Plato before killing himself, every 
hero who commits self-murder must 
go through a lesson of reading before 
consummating, they found near Mr. 
Werter the Emily Galotti of Lessing, 
one of the most gothic chefs-d’auvre 
of German literature. 

Such is the respectable person for 
whom M. Goéthe has wished to inte- 
rest us—and certainly the road he 
leads lies all the way directly to- 
wards swicide. From the first page 
of the work, it is easy to see that its 
hero has not common sense: his folly, 
his extravagance, his madness pro- 
ceed continually augmenting, so that 
we are far from being surprised when 
at length he shoots himself. But, if 
we cannot keep from being touched 
by the fate of a man who commits so 
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awful anact ; if the description of his 
last moments lacerates the feelings— 
what interest can we take in the 
chain of absurdities that conducts 
this wretched person, step by step, up 
to the last. 

In what way can this man interest 
me? What is the foundation of his 
character? A melancholy as silly as 
vain. What are the qualities of his 
heart? An unregulated and vapour- 
ing sensibility, nourished by illness ; 
a disposition to shed tears which only 
proceeds from a nervous irritation. 
Are we repaid for all this nonsense by 
the faculties of his understanding? 
No certainly: his head is absolutely 
turned; his judgment is in every 
thing false ; his mind is full of wild 
notions and absurd maxims: he is 
always straining with ludicrous effort 
after chimeras; he knows nothing, 
neither men nor things ; he does not 
even wish to know any thing as it 
really is; he is totally destitute of 
true wisdom, and has no desire to 
acquire it. But some will perhaps 
be inclined to say—he was in love. 
Certainly I ought to be silent if love 
is to be taken as a sufficient excuse 
for all that is most absurd and crimi- 
nal in conduct: but the truth is, that 
in this case love did no more than 
develope the extravagance and im- 
morality natural to our Bedlam hero: 
the flambeau of the God was only the 
means of kindling a bed of sulphur- 
ous or volcanic matter, previously 
prepared for explosion. 

Only the very young of both sexes 
can be much pleased with this bad 
novel ;—bad, I call it, in every re- 
spect :—and they must be the most 
pleased with it, between whose cha- 
racters and that of Mr. Werter there is 
the strongest analogy ; they, whose 
brains are the most feebly organized, 
who have the emptiest heads, the 
weakest understandings,—the small- 
est portion of common-sense, and the 
largest of affectation and vanity. 








THE SEARCHING OF THE RIVER TYBER FOR REMAINS OF 
ANTIQUITY. 


A plan for searching the bottom of 
the Tyber, to recover those remains of 
antiquity over which there can be lit- 
tle doubt that its current rolls, must 
naturally engage the attention of the 


scholar, the antiquary, and the ar- 
tist. While the terra firma of Rome 


is almost daily giving back from its 


bosom some relic of ancient society, 
it Is reasonable to suppose, that the 
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Tyber has its full share of these va- 
luables. Besides occasional inunda- 
tions, which not only swept away 
the “ monumenta regis templaque 
Veste,” but the bridges with their de- 
corations, there was the silent but 
sure undermining of parts of the 
banks, occasioned by the river,— 
and with them it received whatever 
of ornamental graced the . water's 
brink. To this cause the destruction 
of the magnificent facing of the island 
of Esculapius, with its temples and 
statues, must be attributed. The va- 
rious conflicts, of which Rome itself 
was the theatre, also occasioned many 
a rich and beautiful possession to be 
thrown into the river, from a wish to 
prevent its falling into the hands of 
the enemy. The destruction of all 
that was elegant during the Gothic 
wars, was, we know, carried on by 
the Romans who defended, as well as 
the barbarians who attacked, the city ; 
and the tomb of Adrian, whose base 
is washed by the Tyber, was stripped 
of its statues, that they might serve as 
missile weapons against the assail- 
ants. The battle of Constantine and 
Maxentius, fought within two miles 
of Rome, upon the banks of the river, 
and the Milvian bridge, must have 
filled its bed with the riches of an im- 
perial army; while the zeal of the 
first Christians precipitated many a 
beautiful idol into the stream. 

A feasible plan for recovering some 
of these riches has always been de- 
sired, and various schemes have been 
proposed from time to time, and prac- 
tised with more or less success. Car- 
dinal Polignac conceived the idea of 
diverting the course of the Tyber for 
two miles: the immense expense that 
would have attended such a labour, 
was a less serious objection than the 
certain bad consequences to the inha- 
bitants, from the pestilential exhala- 
tions of the slime of the river. Whe- 
ther practicable or not, the death of Be- 
nedict XIII. prevented the prosecution 
of this design. Some more facile, and 
less dangerous plans, were proposed 
afterwards, and put in execution. 
Caissons were employed, by means of 
which it was possible to search a 
small portion of the bottom of the 
river, and to dig as upon dry land ; 
but if this method had not the same 
disadvantages as the first, on account 
of exposing parts of the bed of the river 
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to the air, it was still very expensive, 
as well as dreadfully tedious. : As it is 
impossible to tell where the Tyber 
hides its treasures, it would be neces- 
sary to repeat such operations in every 
part of its bed, and the labour, in 
the great majority of instances, must 
be unsuccessful. An operation of this 
sort, however, was made in 1773 by 
Don Alphonso Bruzzi, under the au- 
spices of Prince Altieri and the Cava- 
liere Cinci, of which there is a de- 
tailed account ; but the caissons, not 
being heavy enough, rose again, and 
allowed very little time for exca- 
vating. Notwithstanding this, and 
although the place was selected by 
chance, they were so fortunate as to 
find enough to cover the expense. 

About the middle of the year 1818, 
Signor Giuseppe Bernardo Naro, con- 
ceived a new plan, which will be best 
described by an account of its actual 
operation. A vessel is constructed 
with two square wells, to the fore- 
most of which a sort of frame is fit- 
ted, contrived to descend to the bot- 
tom of the water. The lower part of 
this machine consists of an iron cy~ 
linder, armed with teeth, which turns 
on an axis while under the water, by 
means of a chain and pully, worked 
with a strong windlass. When the 
beams, between which the cylinder 
revolves, are wound down to the bot- 
tom, the teeth rake up the sand as 
the cylinder turns, and the machine 
continues to work downward into the 
earth. If the teeth strike against any 
hard substance, the divers go down 
and examine it, and the vessel is then 
moved on so as to bring the second 
well over the place. The second 
machine is contrived, like the other, 
to rise and descend ; and is provided 
with something like an oyster-credge. 
A cylinder, formed of iren rings, co 
vered with iron net, is contrived to 
open lengthwise under water; the 
openings are armed with strong teeth ; 
and this machine is calculated to bring 
up the smallest objects. such as coins, 
by taking up the sand itself, as weil 
as those of a considerable size. When 
the object is too large to come through 
the well of the vessel, the divers go 
down and fix chains to it, and it is 
got up in the ordinary way. 

In July 1818 the inventor presented 
a petition to Cardinal Gonsalvi the 
Secretary of State:—he begins by al- 
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luding to the unsuccessful attempts 
that have been made at different times 
to search the Tyber. He then informs 
the Cardinal, that he has been encou- 
raged to prosecute his plan by the 
fostering protection of her Grace the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and proceeds 
to describe his intended method. He 
proposes the following conditions— 
“© 1. That all that may be found, 
whether medals, statues, marbles or 
other valuable objects, shall be esti- 
mated by competent judges appoint- 
ed for the purpose.—2. That the go- 
vernnent shall have the preference as 
purchaser, paying only five sixths of 
the value of the objects; but, in case 
such purchase does not suit govern- 
ment, the company shall have per- 
mission to export them. As this 
scheme has no drawbacks, but pro- 
mises every advantage both to the 
state and the fine arts, the petitioner 
hopes your eminency will benignantly 
take it into consideration, that you 
may thereby cause the glory of the 
ancient Roman name, to revive under 
your auspices: in which hope he de- 
clares himself, X&c. &c. 

“ Signed G. B. Naro.” 


The following is the Cardinal’s an- 
swer— 

© From the Audience Chamber, 10th 
Ju/y, 1818.—Permission is granted 
to the petitioner to pursue the scheme 
he proposes, with the following con- 
ditions.—1. That a government Hy- 
draulic engineer shall be employed to 
superintend the execution of the work 
with the powers and instructions that 
shall be communicated to him by his 
superiors.—2. That the projector shall 
be obliged to make good at his own 
expense whatever damage may be 
done to the channel of the river af- 
fecting the internal navigation, to the 
stores, banks, piles, embankments, 
walls, bridges, or whatever belongs 
to the river; giving previously for 
this purpose sufficient security; as 
also to desist from the operations in 
case the government engineer should 
consider them dangerous to the free 
course, or to the navigation of the 
Tyber; and such relinquishment to be 
made without claiming any remune- 
ration whatever.—3. That an official 
person shall take a note of, and shall 
deposit with such proper reciprocal 
securities as shall be agreed upon, 


all the objects that shall be found, 
giving a daily account to the govern- 
meut, which shall have a fourth part 
of whatever may be dicovered.— 
“Signed Canpinat GONSALVI.” 


In the proposals for subscription, 
after announcing with sufficient form, 
the determination of the Company to 
take the title of the “ Privileged Ty- 
hbevine Scheme,” the director informs 
the public—that there shall be a 
council of administration consisting 
of a director (the inventor of the 
scheme) and inspector-general, &c. 
&c.—and that, all possible investiga- 
tion having been made, in order to 
calculate the expenses attendant upon 
the construction of the hydraulic ma- 
chines, &c. for three months, it is 
resolved to fix the sum total of the 
subscription at 36,000 Roman crowns: 
that this sum shall be divided into 
one hundred and twenty shares, so 
that every one of the Company, as 
soon as the list of the share-holders 
shall be sent to him, shall disburse 
three hundred Roman crowns for 
each share, and these sums shall be 
immediately placed in the hands of 
the treasurer and guarantee to go- 
vernment, his Excellency the Duke of 
Torlonia: that, as the duke, in taking 
upon himself the required security to 
government has had no other object 
in view but the love of the fine arts, 
the protection that he gives to ar- 
tists and literary men, and the desire 
of recovering so many of the monu- 
ments of the magnificence of our an- 
cestors, it is just that the Company 
should, in any event, secure him from 
loss on account of the burden he has 
voluntarily taken upon himself. It 
is therefore agreed that each of the 
Company, at the same time that he 
pays his 300 crowns, shall give a bond 
for 200 more, which shall be returned 
after the termination of the scheme. 
** It is to be observed,” say the propo- 
sals, “ that both the method of work- 
ing, and the inspection of the govern- 
ment engineer according totheterms of 
the reseript, put the enterprize, as far 
as all calculation of probability goes, 
out of reach of any sinister accident.” 
—This instrument specified further 
that the operations should begin on 
the Ist day of June} 1819, and should 
terminate on the last day of August 
of the same year. It stipulated that 
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there should be ten honorary shares, 
toserve as rewards tosuch share-hold- 
ers, directors, or others, as might be- 
nefit the undertaking by their zeal, 
knowledge, or activity. The products 
of the enterprize were to be divided 
as follows :—two eighths to the go- 
vernment, one-eighth to the director 
of the scheme, and five-eighths to the 
share-holders. 

These proposals not having been 
found quite satisfactory, an explana- 
tion was afterwards published; in 
the course of which it was declared, 
that the subscribers were to be con- 
sidered regular associates in the en- 
terprise, with some conditions in fa- 
vour of Signor Naro, not very neces- 
sary to be here detailed. 

The enterprize, while in a wa- 
vering state, received afterwards both 
money and encouragement from En- 
gland, the great fosterer of schemes 
of all descriptions. An article ap- 
peared in the Diario di Roma of March 
20, 1819, where the writer, after 
speaking of the envy and detraction 
which all good projects meet with, 
informs the public that the Director 
had received subscriptions for forty 
shares from London, accompanied 
with a wish from the same munifi- 
cent subscriber, to retain all the re- 
maining shares. A very glowing 
compliment is paid to the English 
nation in consequence:—the writer 
hints, that the scheme originated in 
the encouragement held out to the 
projector by the Duchess of Devon- 
khire: he concludes—* May the mo- 
narch flood who has for so many ages 
glided through the most magnificent 
city of the universe, be found to teem 
with interesting objects, aud abun- 
dantly satisfy those who respect the 
memory of the ancients.” 

The next official account we have 
of this scheme is not quite so satis- 
factory, In the Diario di Roma of 
July 31, 1819, we havea pompous 
account of the launch of the vessel 
with the machines, called the Me- 
dusa, on July the 29th. The Circe 
(a boat) with two other small craft, 
we are informed, were launched a 
few days sooner.—The labours being 
thus likely to begin about two months 


_ after the promised time, the “ Council 


of Administration” proceed to explain, 
that an agent from London having 
contracted for forty shares, and ex- 


‘pressed a wish to retain all the others 
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that remained, the contract was con- 
cluded for the forty, and he was told 
that the others to the number of 
eighty were at his disposal. Some 
misunderstanding arose, and the 
« Administration” had the mortifica- 
tion to learn, that Mr. Baring, the 
banker, who was employed to recover 
the sum, had presented the bills with- 
out effect. The machines were 
already in an advanced state, when 
this heavy defalcation seemed to 
threaten the whole affair with the 
delay at least of many months. The 
Directors take great credit to them- 
selves for following up their object 
under these discouraging circum- 
stances. They declare that the sub« 
scriptions amount to 9,000 crowns 
only, and that the expenses of the 
undertaking far exceed that sum. 
They are therefore of opinion that 
they have already more than fulfilled 
their obligations to the public, but 
are determined to follow up the ope- 
rations notwithstanding these disas- 
ters.—The name of the English sub- 
scriber has not been published, and 
it is fortunate for him that there is 
a strong party in Rome against the 
undertaking, who congratulate the 
gentleman, whoever he is, on having 
escaped an imposition.—It is for him 
to consider, whether he actually 
bought the shares; and, if so, why he 
declined to make good his engage 
ment. It is to be hoped, for the ho- 
nour of the nation, that these are 
questions which can be satisfactorily 
answered. 

Whatever the Directors may say of 
their vigour and perseverance, . the 
actual operations have been conducted 
in a trifling, negligent, manner. It 
was found that the vessel could only 
work close to the shore ; the smallest 
increase of water rendered even this 
impracticable, and occasionally the 
divers would complain of cold. Their 
first acquisition was made in a very 
inauspicious manner. Having heard 
of the existence of a monument on 
the shore, some miles up the Tiber, a 
boat was dispatched to bring it ; and 
it was found to be a cippus of white 
marble, with an inscription to a fe- 
male of the Cornelian family, and a 
portrait. It appears, however, that 
it was private property ; for scon af- 
ter its acquirement, the officers of 
justice took it away from the “ Ad- 
ministration.” The latter were going 
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to lay their hands on some fragments 
near the church of St. Paul, but the 
monks interfered here again. What 
they have actually found in the river 
consists of blocks of stone and marble 
of little value. A daily account of 
the operations was published, and a 
specimen of these journals will serve 
to shew the zeal and good order ot 
the “Council of Administration.” The 
following is a succesful day. “ Au- 
gust 23, 1819, at 103 o’clock (Italian 
time), after having called over the 
men’s names, it was decided that the 
captain, with eight men, should go to 
the Company’s dock, in order to 
launch the third boat belonging to 
the Medusa. Arrived at the place, 
after the necessary preparations the 
boat was launched at 113 o'clock, in 
presence of the Director! Having 
then caused the cippus of Cornelia to 
be carried to the magazine, the key 
was delivered to the keeper Giacomo 
Menicucci. The smaller implements 
being embarked, the ship’s company 
returned to the Medusa and anchored 
near the ancient port of Marmorata. 
The cylinder having begun to work, 
it, was found that several masses 
were at the bottom, to raise which 
it was necessary to prepare some 
chains: a diver was sent under water 
to fasten one with iron-cramps pre- 
pared for that purpose. After having 
proceeded in the operation, and given 
the necessary rest to the men, the 
work was recommenced at 20 o'clock, 
and the windlasses being fixed to the 
corresponding ropes in presence of 
all the undersigned, of Signior Gui- 
seppe Buto, official accountant, 
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and of an immense crowd which 
lined both banks, the piece was 
dragged to the distance of fifteen 
palms from the shore, at the depth of 
fourteen from the surface of the 
water, and it was then raised and 
embarked in one of the boats, where 
it was found to be a curious piece of 
Pentelick marble, with red and yel- 
low veins. It was four palms long, 
three in width, and two in thickness. 
Having caused a piece to be broken 
off, it was given to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who was also present at 
the operation. The guard having 
been set for the night, the men were 
dismissed at 233 o'clock. The pre- 
seut proces verbal was done and 
closed on board the Medusa, on the 
day and year aforesaid, in the pre- 
sence of the undersingned.” Here 
follow the signatures of “ the Admi- 
nistration.” 

Some of the journals are much 
shorter, because there isnothing tosay. 
The operations have been long sus- 
pended, and the Director talks of re- 
commencing them in 1820. After all, 
Cardinal Polignac’s method would be 
the best ; but the days of enterpriz- 
ing Pontiffs and Cardinals are past. 
Notwithstanding repeated failures, 
there can be no doubt that the bed 
of the Tyber contains a quantity of 
valuable relics: how far these may 
have descended with the stream, and 
how deep they may be buried in the 
mud, is another affair. The present 
machine seems too small to excavate 
the bottom, though it may have the 
luck to pick up whatever is on the 
surface of the mud. 








LETTERS FROM VENICE. 
By an Italian. 


No.l. The Venetian Nobility. 





Ir would be dificult at present to 
distinguish a Venetian nobleman from 
other Venetians, if it were not for the 
old and famous name which he bears, 
and which he, or his father, has so un- 
worthily disgraced. It is impossible 
to conceive a class of men so little 
distinguished from the multitude, al- 
though in general placed in easy cir- 
cumstances. The education of the 
youthful patricians, &c. in the flou- 
rishing ages of the republic, was com- 


paratively neglected: that is to say, 
comparatively with regard to the pro- 
gress of letters amongst other nations, 
and to events that have since taken 
place. It was, however, always suf- 
ficient to enable them to fill those 
stations, to which they might be ap- 
pointed in the government. It aimed 
at making them acquainted with the 
laws of their country, and the duties 
of its different situations; carefully 
avoiding all studies that-tend to ele- 
vate the imagination, and that, under 
a republican government, might lead 
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a person of a superior and ambitious 
mind to intrigue for an illegal supre- 
macy. But the Venetian aristocracy 
having been dissipated by revolution- 
ary storms, a constellation of talents 
from amongst the other classes, which 
had been hitherto obscured, burst 
forth, glowing with sudden and un- 
expected light. The Venetian noble- 
man, amongst these new men, seemed 
like one of the seven sleepers, to whom, 
when roused from his trance, every 
thing appeared novel, extraordinary, 
and unknown. The hope that the 
ancient order of things would, sooner 
or later, return, was nourished by him 
as sacredly as the spark of life itself ; 
and its sole effect was to prevent him 
from making any efforts towards 
placing his children upon a level with 
existing circumstances. They be- 
came in consequence dispersed, and 
finally lost, in the mass of the people; 
for all the external distinctions of the 
ancient nobility were abolished during 
the existence of the kingdom of Italy. 
Driven thus back on himself, the Ve- 
netian nobleman seemed now to lose 
even the last remains of his former vi- 
gour: he degenerated into a complete 
non-entity, through a tacit and unna- 
tural isolation, which was not so much 
the effect of design as the consequence 
of his own inferiority. A mean edu- 
cation in the colleges, followed by the 
uncontrolled liberty of launching into 
what is called at Venice the great 
world,* must necessarily form an un- 
worthy member of society. The ge- 
neral law, of the cause producing the 
effect, has not been deviated from in 
the present instance, for the Venetian 
nobleman of to-day is a totally lost 
being. The small number of young 
men of rank who were snatched by 
the conscription from this life of folly 
and licentiousness, lest, in the great 
arena of the capital, and in the vortex 
of wars, the rust of sloth and igno- 
rance in which they were nursed. 
But, unhappily, such have been either 
left victims on the field of battle, or 
have perished through the frosts of a 
northern winter. The unexpected re- 
vival of the Austrian dominion has 
rivetted the chains of idleness and ig- 
norance, under the weight of which 
the remains of this illustrious order 
Seem destined to sink. Although the 


new nobility is tolerated under this 
change of government, the old order 
is raised again ; and the latter, with 
a feeling natural to persons in such a 
situation, think themselves suddenly 
re-endowed with a character suffi- 
ciently buoyant in itself to raise them 
even above the recollection of their 
former abject state, and before the ef- 
fulgence of which their fellow-citizens 
should instinctively bow. Thus, then, 
all motives of self-improvement have 
been annihilated, even down to that 
impulse of shame, which had arisen 
when the nobles first found themselves 
debased amongst the dregs of the 
people. This, in the end, if the Ita- 
lian constitution had continued, might 
have overcome the prejudices and in- 
dolent habits of this ancient order ; 
but, at present, the speculative philo- 
sopher sees no prospect of redemption 
for this part of the Venetian popula- 
tion. ‘Their numbers are but small, 
and they diminish daily ; sometimes 
from the extinction of a family, and 
at others through disproportioned and 
mean alliances. 

It will be anticipated from what 
I have said, that the life of a Vene- 
tian nobleman is passed in obscurity 
and indolence. From the month of 
November to that of June he lives 
habitually at Venice, and his time is 
in general employed, or lost, in the 
following manner. Soon after noon, 
he leaves his house for the coffee room. 
Here he takes his tassa di caffé, and 
from thence proceeds to pay some 
morning visits, or, if in winter, to 
walk upon the quay till the hour of 
dinner, which is four o’clock, in all 
good society. In summer, he lounges 
under the pavilions of the coffee 
houses; and he dines almost always 
alone. A Venetian nobleman very 
rarely gives a dinner. The evening 
he spends obscurely, either in sleep, 
in perusing the verses of the last new 
opera, or infollowing up and arranging 
some intrigue. At night he again 
makes his appearance al caffé, from 
whence he proceeds to the theatre; 
he sups at the restaurateurs; and it 
would serve no good purpose to in 
quire how the remaining hours of the 
night are disposed of. | 

‘arly inJ une, he goes into the coun- 
try, which signifies, in the language 





* That is to say, the Café de Florian, the theatres, gaming, women, and every 


Species of dissi 


, exercised without the least regard to class, family, or station, and 


without any other distinction than the means of expense. 
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of a Venetian nobleman, to pass from 
Venice to Padua, a town in which a 
fair is held at that season of the year, 
which brings together an immense 
number of persons. Many Venetians 
have houses at this place, where they 
pass their time nearly in the same way 
as at Venice. Others have houses in 
distant, solitary, and marshy situa- 
ations, where they receive no one, 
and live without any luxuries of table, 
or equipage. 

Formerly the magnificent country 
houses on the banks of the Brenta be- 
longed to the nobles of Venice. But 
most of these have been sold to 
wealthy Jews, who grew opulent, 
and dispersed themselves during the 
change of government ; and who like- 
wise have become masters of most of 
the finest palaces of Venice itself. It 
is only the very lowest of the Jews 
who now live in the Ghetto, that is to 
say, the place to which they were all 
confined during the republic. Almost 
every man in easy circumstances 
amongst this race, now possesses and 
uses one of the superb mansions of 
his ancient masters. 

The prince ———— is, in some 
respects, the only exception which can 
be cited to that general want of gen- 
tlemanly feeling amongst the Venetian 
nobility, which leadsthem to shut their 
houses, both in town and country, not 
only against strangers, but even 
against their fellow citizens. This 
person became extremely rich, in con- 
sequence of having inherited a very 
large fortune from his son, who had 





succeeded to the property of his mo- 
ther, she having fallen a victim to the 
sorrows which her union with this 
harsh man produced. He afterwards 
became heir to a Still more consider- 
able fortune, by the death of an uncle, 
who had been fortunate at play. He 
obtained this last addition to his riches 
through the eunning of his uncle’s 
mistress, whom afterwards he married 
out of gratitude. Having obtained 
from the Austrians, as a recompence 
for the merit of being so rich, the title 
of Prince, he has made of this woman 
a Princess. Being smitten with the 
love of music, he gave concerts at his 
houses in town and in country, which 
were conducted upon a liberal plan, 
particularly in the country; his house 
and table being thrown open to his 
guests, and the professors,who assisted 
at the concerts, were well remunerated. 
A dangerous illness, however, has put 
a stop to his passion for this art; and 
if he should recover, which his phy- 
sicians consider not improbable, it is 
supposed that a great part of the mo- 
ney which was employed for the ad- 
vantage of musici, will hereafter be 
expended under the direction of monks. 
In all other respects, this man does 
no good; he is brutal and clownish 
in his manners, neither beloved nor 
esteemed by any one. He hates men 
of letters, but he has known how to 
pay his court to his new masters; and 
I may conclude by affirming, that this 
is the only thing in which a Venetian 
nobleman of the present day displays 
either dexterity or energy. C. 








FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 
Written off the Land’s End, December, 1819. 


[There is too much power and too much pathos in the following, for it to 
miss finding favour with any of our readers—whatever their political opi- 
nions may be. But we apprehend that, in a political point of view, it 
will generally be regarded as an important indication of the times. When 









talents of a high order, joined with patriotism of so ardent a description, are’ 
impelled to express themselves in the melancholy strain of these verses,—it 
can answer but little purpose to deny that the nation has arrived at a most 
critical point,—and that the immediate, close, and active union of the good 
and the intelligent, on the most disinterested principles, offers the only chance 
of saving it from great misfortunes. We ourselves are inclined to object to 
nothing in the lines except the complaint against the soil of England: this 
we apprehend is unfounded ; few countries being able to boast of so large a 
proportion of capable and rich soil.7] 


— 
O Enctanp, thou land of my birth! 
Wherever, till death, I shall roam, 


Though I fly to the uttermost verge of the earth 
Thank God! thou wilt still be my home ;— ; 
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Here, here, I have got thee, engraved on my heart, 
And I'll hug thee the closer the farther we part. 


Still, still I recede from thy coast ;— 
Ye severing breezes be mute !— 
Why talk of my heart ? O presumptuous boast ! 
They are tearing it up by the root.— 
To my far-straining eyes tears incessantly swell, 
And I choke as I struggle to utter farewell.— 


And why do I love thee to madness, 
Thou scene of my profitless toil, 
In spite of thy climate of vapour and sadness, 
Thy taxes, thy debt, and thy soil ? 
One blessing thou hast so transcendently great, 
That those ills I could bear till I broke with their weight. 


It gave Attica, sterile as thou, 
Of arts and of empire the crown ;— 

Made her queen of the nations, and twined round her brow 
A wreath of immortal renown.— 

To one word of magic ye both owe your fame, 

Tis Liberty ! Liberty !—blest be the name! 


Yes, England, scarce raising her head 
From the ocean that cabins her shore, 

With her handful of freemen an empire has spread 
Such as earth never witness’d before.— 

By land and by water, o’er every world, 

In triumph uncheck’d, has her flag been unfurl’d.— 


She has piled on her temples each crown, 
And each laurel that fate has bestow’d, 

Till weaken’d with victory, gorged with renown, 
She bends with her glorious load.— 

Abroad all her battles are valiantly won, 

But at home the fierce struggle is not yet begun.— 


Dear land! I distinguish thee yet, 
In the sun-set serenely reposing, 
And I sigh when I think that thy sun may be set, 
And the day of thy greatness be closing! 
Alas! though thou seemest at peace and at rest, 
How fierce a volcano ferments in thy breast !— 


Whole cities are wild with distress, 
While demagogues, urging the storm, 
Goad the starving and desperate crowd to excess, 
In the rage of unbounded Reform :— 
And as wrong begets wrong, new excesses invite 
New armies, new inroads on freedom and right.— 


Be the public disturbers suppress’d— 
But dream not, ye minions of state, 
Ye sons of a shameless corruption confess’d, 
That England, the free and the great, 
Though she will not be bearded by Radical knaves, 
Can sink to a land of usurpers and slaves! 


From the thinking, the wise, and the good, 
Old and youthful, the cautious and warm, 
A cry has gone forth, that will not be withstood, 
For a safe and a sober Reform.— 
Like a column of steam is the national breath ; 
Resisted,—it scatters destruction and death. 
12 
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Midnight Hours. 


Night’s shadows enshroud thee, dear land,== 
nd now I can see thee no more ;— 

"Tis well—let another and steadier hand 
Continue thy fate to explore. ; 
Mine trembles too much the dark curtain to raise, 

That hides the dread scroll of futurity’s days.— 


O God! in thy mercy and might, 
Bid England emerge from her woes ; ' 
’'T wixt the factions that equally outrage her right, 
Thine arm of restraint interpose.— 
The chains of the mob or the despot dissever, 
And guard her in freedom for ever and ever !— H. 


i 


MIDNIGHT HOURS. 
No. I. 





TO THE MOON, IN VIEW OF THE SEA. 


Tuere is a blush upon thy face to-night 
Which sheds around a luxury of light! 
Wherefore, oh Moon, art thou so brightly fair! 
Would’st thou some new Endymion ensnare ? 
Each sparkling wave, as it receives thy rays, 
Seems quivering and thrilling at thy gaze ; 
And gently murmurs, whilst the God below 
Feels through his frame the universal glow, 
And heaves his breast majestical for thee ! 
Cease, cease, to look on us so lovingly, 

But in thy silv’ry veil still half conceal 

Thy modest loveliness, nor more reveal ; 

For oh! fair Queen, no mortal now can soar, 
Or love, as thy fond shepherd did of yore! 


MORN. 


Ser, see! who comes with yellow flowing hair, 
And clear blue eyes, and cheek of roseate hue, 
So brightly jewell’d o’er with falling dew: 
Who, but the Morn, so delicately fair, 
With form of light thus dances through the air! 
Young Joy is by her side, and in her train 
A choir of birds their pow’rful voices strain ; 
Whilst flow’rs breathe forth their sweet, though silent, prayer; 
And, as the Maiden passes on, they bend 
Their heads, and to the zephyrs odours lend: 
She smiles acceptance of the welcome given, 
And, by her smiling roused, Earth vies with Heaven! 
Fresh beauty glitters o’er the trembling fields, 
For Morn, unveil’d, around her brilliance yields ! 


THE WANDERER. 


Wuenre is the Wanderer? Perhaps on some wild, 
Invoking the shade of his child! 
Whilst tears, burning tears, down his cold cheeks are flowing, 
And he is alone—and rapidly going— 
For his soul is o’ercome by its grief! 
"Tis bursting to find some relief ; 
To yield one sympathetic tear 
No creature is near ; 


And the cold sigh of night is all he can hear. 
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And looking to him for relief: 


To me none are near 5 


For spirits are near, 


To yield one sympathetic tear 


The Collector. él 


Where is the Wanderer? Perhaps he is bound 

By the spells of Beauty around ! 

And he heeds not the tears that here may be shedding, 

Nor the paleness that o’er my sad cheek may be spreading— 
Whilst my soul is o’er’come by its grief ; 


And the cold sigh of night is all I can hear. 


Where is the Wanderer? Heav’n grant he’s at rest ; 

And with some dream of comfort blest ! 

Whilst tears, gentle tears, down his calm cheek are gliding, 
And he sees his lost child with angels residing— 

And hears whispers of future relief: 

His soul then no more bursts with grief— 

He needs no sympathetic tear, 


And the cold sigh of night, he cannot now hear. 








THE COLLECTOR. 
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I will make a prief of it in my note-book. 
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Merry Wives of Windsor. 





No. 1. 


The Origin of Tea.— Darna, 
third son of Kosuwo, king of India, a 
religious high-priest, and the twenty- 
eighth papa from Sraxa (the author 
of that eastern paganism about a 
thousand years before the Christian 
fEra), coming to China to teach 
the way of happiness, lived a most 
austere life, passing his days in 
continual mortification, and retir- 
ing by night to solitudes, in which he 
fed upon the leaves of trees and other 
vegetable productions only. After 
several years passed in this manner, in 
fasting and watching, it happened 
that, contrary to his vows, the pious 
Danrma fell asleep! When he awoke, 
he was so much enraged at himself, 
that, to prevent the like for the fu- 
ture, he cut off both his eye-lids, and 
threw them on the ground. On the 
following day, returning to his ac- 
customed devotions, he beheld with 
amazement, springing up from his 
two eye-lids, two small shrubs, of an 
unusual appearance, such as he had 
never before seen in his life, and of 
whose qualities he was, of course, en- 
tirely ignorant. The saint, however, 
not being wholly devoid of curiosity, 
or perhaps being unusually hungry, 
was prompted to eat of the leaves, 
and immediately felt within him a 
wonderful elevation of mind, and a 
vehement desire of divine contempla- 


tion, with which he acquainted his 
disciples, who were eager to follow 
the example of their instructor, and 
thus readily received into common 
use the noble plant which has been 
the theme of so many pens in suce 
ceeding ages. 
—__- 

The present Emperor of China 
seems to be quite a curiosity. He is 
an amiable sovereign, very fond of 
acknowledging his faults, but un- 
luckily still fonder of committing 
them. He is for ever publishing pro- 
fessing and confessing proclamations 
to his subjects,——and incessantly giv- 
ing himself fresh cause for contrition. 
After he had sent off our late embassy 
in so scurvy and inhospitable a man- 
ner from his capital, a proclamation 
followed, “ expressing regret and 
shame for what was done: to take 
blame to himself was his duty, and 
so it was to hand over the officers 
who had deceived him to a proper 
tribunal.” The consequence was, 
that Soo was degraded to the fifth 
rank ; that Moo was dismissed; and 
that Kwang was turned into a “ su- 
bordinate secretary.” Duke Ho, the 
emperor's brother-in-law, was pitied, 
but censured. The loquacious judge 
Chih-le met with a tremendous re- 
buff. The learned judge went to 
court, and informed his Majesty of the 
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severe lectures he had given, and the 
searching questions he had put, to the 
English. The answer he received 
was: “ I did not send you to lecture, 
nor to ask questions, but to see the 
embassy safely and quietly out of the 
province :—for your officiousness you 
shall suffer.’—Since this, the Emperor 
has been thrown into another con- 
scientious fit by a violent storm which 
suddenly arose over the capital. In 
a moment the whole heavens were 
darkened, and the atmosphere was 
filled with sand and dust to such a 
degree, that they were obliged to 
light candles in the houses. An im- 
— proclamation as quickly fol- 
owed the storm, as an University 
address follows a radical mob. The 
Emperor professes to have been ex- 
cessively alarmed at the darkness: 
he is anxious to know its meaning,— 
and whether the fault, that has pro- 
voked heaven, lie in himself, or his 
ministers. He enters at large into 
astrological subjects, and _ closes 
by professing his resolution to ex- 
amine himself, calling upon his ser- 
vants to do the same. In a separate 
document he reprimands the impe- 
rial astronomers for having assured 
him, three days before the hurricane, 
that the felicitous stars shed their 
happy influences around his person, 
to grace the completion of a sexage- 
nary stage of his life! All this, he 
says, was the language of flattery! 
A third document represents his Ma- 
jesty’s mind as more composed. He 
has heard that the storm did little 
mischief in the provinces; and he has 
dispatched persons to go and discover 
where it first arose, as he apprehends 
that, at that point, some act of oppres- 
sion has been committed. Three of 
the Yu-she, or authorised advisers of 
the Emperor, have officially reported 
that the hurricane was owing to the 
dismissal of the late premier, Sung 


Tajin,—and suggests the propriety of 
recalling the great man. But his 
Majesty, notwithstanding his fright, 
refuses to listen to the recommenda- 
tion :—he styles it a specious pretext 
to introduce disorder in the govern- 
ment. He justifies his conduct to 
Sung, who, he says, merited to be 
hanged, and yet was only sent to a 
distant command. He was fond, 
adds the King, of “ performing petty 
charities and acts of kindness, but he 
did not understand true greatness.” 
The mathematical board of China, at 
the head of which is a Tartar noble- 
man, has also sent up its opinion re« 
specting the hurricane :—when such 
a storm lasts a whole day, it indicates 
perverse behaviour and discordant 
counsels existing with the sovereign 
and his ministers; if the descent of 
dust continues but for an hour, pes- 
tilence may be anticipated in the 
south-west provinces, and half the 
population will be diseased in the 
south-east. His Majesty has further 
published his intention of visiting the 
tombs of his ancestors, in that spot 
where the family first rose to regal 
dignity. This intimation brings to 
our recollection the poem of the Im- 
perial Author Kien Long, on the 
visit which he paid to his forefathers’ 
graves. It is a simple and affecting 
production ; much better than the 
present Emperor's proclamations. It 
breathes a character of patriarchal 
benevolence and devotion. In the in- 
troduction to it he says, “ when man 
conforms himself to the will of his 
father and mother, then is there peace 
in the family ; when the prince con- 
forms himself to the will of his ances- 
tors, then is there peace in the empire: 
when the sovereign conforms himself 
to the will and wants of the earth and 
the heavens, then shall there be peace 
in the universe.”"—We may ask whea 
will all this be ? 








THE IVY, 


ADDRESSED TO 





By Bernard Barton. 





Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, And dost thou not love, when leaves are 


To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem, 

O! dost thou not love to look on them ? 





nest, 
And summer has just begun, 
When in the silence of moonlight thou 
leanest, 
Where glist’ning waters run,— 
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To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 
The willow bend down to the sparkling 
stream ? 


And O! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 
And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to 
gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays ? 


It should be thus at an age like thine ; 
And it has been thus with me ; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were 
mine, 
As they never more can be,— 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, . 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 

Not dead, but sinking in slow decay 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, — 
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Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its 
own ? 


‘Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 


As I, at thy years might do, 
Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view. 
But now I can draw, from that mould’ring 
tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 


O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can 
shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves on the dead ? 


Now in thy youth beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ;— 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be, 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee! 


- ~<a 


SONNET. 


From the French of Scarron. 


YE monuments of human power and pride ! 
Ye pyramids and tombs of structure vain! 
In you Arttriumphs, human toils and pain 

Have vanquish’d nature, and her power 


Time’s hand shall drag you from your high 
estate, 

Norof your boasted pridea vestige leave: — 

If marble then must yield its strength to 


defied— fate, 
Ye temples vast that ruins still abide, Oh let me not, with thankless bosom 
And thou, last pledge of Rome’s imperial grieve— 
reign, If my black doublet, now of three years 
Bold Coliseum! red with many a stain,— date, 
Where Romans shouted while their victims Shows my bare elbow through the ragged 
died— sleeve. R. H. 
—<— 
WINTER. 
Bath. 


HERE Boy, another chearing fire ! 
A waste of fuel, heap it higher ! 
Let Persian carpets clothe the ground, 
Let perfum’d bougies glare around ; 
Let soothing music hither bring 
Her vocal flute, and magic string. 


Though through the sky the owlish light, 
Reign, from the break of day till night ; 
Though driving sleet, and heavy fog, 
Make the air unwholesome as a bog ; 
Though chilling winds, and beating rain, 
Descend in torrents on the plain ; 

Though storm with storm, in ceaseless jar, 
Without wage everlasting war, 

Within we’ve song and peace,—and dance 
In all its varied elegance. 

Shall length of days and summer-suns, 
With winter’s social hours compare ? 


Sooner shall wretched verbal puns 

To genuine wit proportion bear ; 
Sooner shall Bath for health design’d, 
To quiet cripples be resign’d. 


Hail! winter, hail! and let my prayer 
Through the loud storm arrest thine ear : 
Propitious solstice to my mirth 

That piles my flaming cheerful hearth— 
Leave the rude Scythian to his thaw, 
Leave spring and summer for the Spa: 
At Bath for ever fix thy reign, 

Nor to thy Alps return again ! 


Then Boy, let’s have another fire, 

A waste of fuel! heap it higher ! 

Let Persian carpets clothe the ground, 
Let perfum’d bougies glare around, 
Whilst soothing music hither brings 
Her vocal flute, and magic strings. 
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GENERAL REPORTER. 
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THE DRAMA. 
No. I. 


Ix commencing our account of the 
drama for the year 1820, and turning 
our eye back, as far as our personal 
recollection reaches, towards the con- 
clusion of the last century, we do not 
think we should be justified, by the 
customary topics of comparison or 
privileges of criticism, in making a 
general complaint of the degeneracy 
of the stage. Within our remem- 
brance, at least, it has not fallen off 
to any alarming degree, either in the 
written or the acted performances. 
It has changed its style considerably 
in both these respects, but it does not 
follow that it has altogether deterio- 
rated: it has shifted its ground, but 
has found its level. With respect to 
the pieces brought out, we have got 
striking melo-drames for dull trage- 
dies ; and short farces are better than 
long ones of five acts. The semper 
varium et mutabile of the poet, may be 
transferred to the stage, “the incon- 
stant stage,” without losing the origi- 
nal felicity of the application :—it has 
its necessary ebbs and flows, from its 
subjection to the influence of popular 
feeling, and the frailty of the mate- 
rials of which it is composed, its own 
fleeting and shadowy essence ; and 
cannot be expected to remain for any 
great length of time stationary at the 
same point, either of perfection or 
debasement. Acting, in particular, 
which is the chief organ by which it 
addresses itself to the mind ;—the 
eye, tongue, hand by which it dazzles, 
charms, and seizes on the public at- 
tention—is an art that seems to con- 
tain in itself the seeds of perpetual 
renovation and decay, following in 
this respect the order of nature rather 
than the analogy of the productions 
of human intellect ;—for whereas in 
the other arts of painting and poetry, 
the standard works of genius being 
permanent and accumulating, for 
awhile provoke emulation, but, in 
the end, overlay future efforts, and 
transmit only their defects to those 
that come after; the exertions of the 

greatest actor die with him, leaving 
to his successors only the admiration 





of his name, and the aspiration after 
imaginary excellence: so that in effect 
“no one generation of actors binds 
another;” the art is always setting 
out afresh on the stock of genius and 
nature, and the success depends (ge- 
nerally speaking) on accident, oppor- 
tunity, and encouragement. The har- 
vest of excellence (whatever it may 
be)is removed from the ground, every 
twenty or thirty years, by Death's 
sickle; and there is room left for 
another to sprout up and tower to an 
equal height, and spread into equal 
luxuriance—to “ dally with the wind, 
and court the sun”—according to the 
health and vigour of the stem, and 
the favourableness of the season. 
But books, pictures, remain like fix- 
tures in the public mind ; beyond a 
certain point incumber the soil of 
living truth and nature; and distort 
or stunt the growth of original genius. 
Again, the literary amateur may find 
employment for his time in reading 
old authors only, and exhaust his 
entire spleen in scouting new ones : 
but the lover of the stage cannot 
amuse himself, in his solitary fasti- 
diousness, by sitting to witness a 
play got up by the departed ghosts of 
first-rate actors; or be contented with 
the perusal of a collection of old play- 
bills :—he may extol Garrick, but he 
must go to see Kean; and, in his 
own defence, must admire or at least 
tolerate what he sees, or stay away 
against his will. The theatrical critic 
may grumble a little, at first, at a new 
candidate for the favour of the town, 
and say how much better the part 
must have been done formerly by 
some actor whom he never saw ; but 
bydegreeshe makes a virtue of neces- 
sity, and submits to be pleased “ with 
coy, reluctant, amorous delay ”—de- 
voting his attentions to the actual 
stage as he would toa living mis- 
tress, whom he selects as a matter 
of course from the beauties of the 
present, and not from those of the 
last age! We think there is for 
this reason less pedantry and affec~ 
tation (though not less party-feel- 
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ing and personal prejudice) in judg- 
ing of the stage than of most other 
subjects ; and we feel a sort of theo- 
retical, as well as instinctive predilec- 
tion for the faces of play-going people, 
as among the most sociable, gossip- 
ping, good-natured, and humane 
members of society. In this point 
of view, as well as in others, the 
stage is a test and school of hu- 
manity. We do not much like any 
person or persons who do not like 
plays; and for this reason, wiz. that 
we imagine they cannot much like 
themselves or any one else. The 
really humane man (except in cases 
of unaccountable prejudices, which 
we do not think the most likely 
means to increase or preserve the 
natural amiableness of his disposi- 
tion) is prone to the study of huma- 
nity. Omnes boni et liberales huMa- 
NITATI semper fuvemus. He likes to 
see it brought home from the univer- 
sality of precepts and general terms, 
to the reality of persons, of tones, 
and actions; and to have it raised 
from the grossness and familiarity of 
sense, to the lofty but striking plat- 
form of the imagination. He likes to 
see the face of man with the veil of 
time torn from it, and to feel the 
pulse of nature beating in all times 
and places alike. The smile of good 
humoured surprise at folly, the tear 
of pity at misfortune, do not misbe- 
come the face of man or woman. It 
is something delightful and instruc- 
tive, to have seen Coriolanus or King 
John in the habiliments of Mr. Kem- 
ble, to have shaken hands almost 
with Othello in the person of Mr. 
Kean, to have cowered before the 
spirit of Lady Macbeth in the glance 
of Mrs. Siddons. The stage at once 
gives a body to our thoughts, and 
refinement and expansion to our sen- 
sible impressions. It has not the 
pride and remoteness of abstract sci- 
ence: it has not the petty egotism of 
vulgar life. Itis particularly wanted 
mm great cities (where it of course 
flourishes most) to take off from the 
dissatisfaction and ennui, that creep 
over our Own pursuits from the in- 
difference or contempt thrown upon 
them by others; and at the same time 
to reconcile our numberless discord- 
ant imcommensurable feelings and 
‘iterests together, by giving us 
ga and common topic to 
Vor. I. 
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engage our attention, and to rally us 
round the standard of our common 
humanity. We never hate a face 
that we have seen in the pit: and 
Liston’s laugh would be a cordial to 
wash down theoldest animosity of the 
most inveterate pit-critics. 

The only drawback on the felicity 
and triumphant self-complacency of 
aplay-goer’s life, arises from the short- 
ness of life itself. We miss the fa- 
vourites, not of another age, but of 
our own—the idols of our youthful 
enthusiasm ; and we cannot replace 
them by others. It does not shew 
that these are worse, because they are 
different from those: though they had 
been better, they would not have 
been so good tous. It is the penalty 
of our nature, from Adam down- 
wards: so Milton makes our first an 
cestor exclaim,— 

*¢ Should God create 

Another Eve, and I another rib afford, 

Yet loss of thee would never from my 
heart.” 

We offer our best affections, our 
highest aspirations after the good and 
beautiful, on the altar of youth: it is 
well if, in our after-age, we can some- 
times rekindle the almost extinguished 
flame, and inhale its dying fragrance 
like the breath of incense, of sweet- 
smelling flowers and gums, to detain 
the spirit of life, the ethereal guest, a 
little longer in its frail abode—to cheer 
and sooth it with the pleasures of me- 
mory, not with those of hope. While 
we can do this, life is worth living 
for: when we can do it no longer, its 
spring will soon go down, and we had 
better not be!—Who shall give us 
Mrs. Siddons again, but in a waking 
dream, a beatific vision of past years, 
crowned with other hopes and other 
feelings, whose pomp is also faded, 
and their glory and their power 
gone! Who shall in our time (or can 
ever to the eye of fancy) fill the stage, 
like her, with the dignity of their per- 
sons, and the emanations of their 
minds? Or who shall sit majestic in 
the throne of tragedy—a Goddess, a 
prophetess and a Muse—from which 
the lightning of her eye flashed o’er 
the mind, startling its inmost thoughts 
—and the thunder of her voice circled 
through the labouring breast, rousing 
deep and scarce known feelings from 
their slumber ? Who shall stalk over 
the stage of horrors, its presiding ge 
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nius, or “ play the hostess,” at the 
banquetting scene of murder? Who 
shall walk in sleepless exstacy of 
soul, and haunt the mind’s eye ever 
after, with the dread pageantry of 
suffering and of guilt? Who shall 
make tragedy once morestand with its 
feet upon the earth, and with its head 
raised above the skies, weeping tears 
and blood? That loss is not to be re- 
paired. While the stage lasts, there 
will never be another Mrs. Siddons ! 
Tragedy seemed to set with her; 
and the rest a e but blazing comets 
or fiery exhalations.—It is pride and 
happiness enough for us to have lived 
at the same time with her, and one 
person more! But enough on this 
subject. Those feelings that we are 
most anxious to do justice to, are 
those to which it is impossible we 
ever should ! 

To turn to something less serious. 
We have not the same ae of tra- 
gedy nor the same gentility, variety, 
and correctness in comedy. There 
was the gay, fluttering, hair-brained 
Lewis; he that was called “ Gentle- 
man Lewis,’”—all life, and fashion, 
and volubility, and whim; the great- 
est comic mannerist that perhaps ever 
lived; whose head seemed to be in his 
heels, and his wit at his fingers’ ends: 
who never let the stage stand still, and 
made your heart light and your head 
viddy with his infinite vivacity, and 
bustle, and hey-day animal spirits. 
We wonder how Death ever caught 
him in his mad, whirling career, or 
ever fixed his volatile spirit in a dull 
eaput mortuum of dust and ashes? 
Nobody could break open a door, or 
jump over a table, or scale a ladder, 
or twirl a cocked hat, or dangle a 
cane, or play a jockey-nobleman, or 
a nobleman’s jockey, like him. He 
was at Covent-garden. With him 
was Quick, who made an excellent 
self-iimportant, busy, strutting, mo- 
ney-getting citizen; or crusty old 
guardian in a brown suit and a bob 
wig. ‘There was also Munden, who 
was as good an actor then, as he is 
now; and Fawcett, who was at that 
time a much better one than he is at 
present. He, of late, seems to slur 
over his parts, wishes to merge the 
actor in the manager, and is grown 
serious before retiring from the stage. 
But a few years back (when he ran 
the race of popularity with Jack Ban- 





nister) nobody could give the view 
holla of a fox-hunting country squire 
like him ; and he sung AMO AMAS, as 
Lingo in the Agreeable Surprise, in 
a style of pathos to melt the heart of 
the young apprentices in the two 
shilling gallery. But he appears to 
have grown averse to his profession, 
and indifferent to the applause he 
might acquire himself, and to the 
pleasure he used to givetoothers. In 
turbulent and pragmatical characters, 
and in all that cast of parts which 
may be called the slang language of 
comedy, he hardly had his equal. 
Perhaps he might consider this walk 
of his art as beneath his ambition ; 
but, in our judgment, whatever a man 
can do best, is worth his doing. At 
the same house was little Simmons, 
who remained there till lately, like a 
veteran at his post, till he fell down 
a flight of steps and broke his neck, 
without any one’s seeming to know 
or care about the matter. Though 
one of those “ who had gladdened 
life,” his death by no means “ eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations.” The publie 
are not grateful. They make an ef- 
fort of generosity, collect all their re- 
luctant admiration into a heap, and 
offer it up with servile ostentation at 
the shrine of some great name, which 
they think reflects back its lustre on 
the worshippers. Or, like fashionable 
creditors, they pay their debts of ho- 
nour for the eclat of the thing, and 
neglect the claims of humbler but 
sterling merit ; such as was that of 
Simmons, one of the most correct, 
pointed, naive, and whimsical comie¢ 
actors, we have for a long time had, 
or are likely to have again. He was 
not a buffoon, but a real actor. He 
did not play himself, nor play tricks, 
but played the part the author had as- 
— him. This was the great merit 
of the good old style of acting. He 
fitted into it like a brilliant into the 
setting of a ring, or as the ring fits 
the finger. We shall look for him 
often in Filch, in which his appear- 
ance was a continual double entendre, 
with one eye leering at his neighbour's 
pockets, and the other turned to the 
gallows :—also in the spangled Beau 
Mordecai, in Moses, in which he had 
all the precision, the pragmaticalness, 
and impenetrable secresy of the Jew 
money-!ender ; and in my Lord Sands, 
where he had all the stage to him- 









self, and seemed to fill it by the sin- 
gular insignificance of his person, and 
the infinite airs he gave himself. We 
shall look for him in these and many 
other parts, but in vain, or for any 
one equal to him. 

At the other house, there was King, 
whose acting left a taste on the pa- 
late, sharp and sweet like a quince ; 
with an old, hard, rough, withered 
face, like a John-apple, puckered up 
into athousand wrinkles; with shrewd 
hints and tart replies; “ with nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles ;” 
who was the real amorous, wheed- 
ling, or hasty, choleric, peremptory 
old gentleman in Sir Peter Teazle 
and Sir Anthony Absolute ; and the 
true, that is, the pretended, clown in 
Touchstone, with wit sprouting from 
his head like a pair of ass’s ears, and 
folly perched on his cap like the horn- 
ed owl. There was Parsons too, 
whom we just remember like a worn- 
out “ suit of office” in Elbow; and 
Dodd in Acres, who had the most ex- 
traordinary way of hitching in a 
meaning, or subsiding into blank folly 
with the best grace in nature ; and 
whose courage seemed literally to 
ooze out of his fingers in the prepa- 
rations for the duel. There was 
Suett, the delightful old croaker, the 
everlasting Dicky Gossip of the stage; 
and, with him, Jack Bannister, whose 
gaiety, good humour, cordial feeling, 
and natural spirits, shone through 
his characters, and lighted them up 
like a transparency. Bannister did 
not go out of himself to take pos- 
session of his part, but put it on over 
his ordinary dress, like asurtout, snug, 
warm, and comfortable. He let his 
personal character appear through ; 
and it was one great charm of his 
acting. In Lenitive, in the Prize, 
when the beau isingrafted on the apo- 
thecary, he eame out of his shell like 
the aurelia out of the grub ; and surely 
never lighted on the stage, which he 
hardly seemed to touch, a more de- 
lightful vision—gilding, and cheering 
the motley sphere he just began to 
move in—shining like a gilded pill, 
fluttering like a piece of gold-leaf, 
gaudy as a bntterfly, loud as a grass- 
hopper, full of life, and laugh- 
ter, and joy. HisScrub, in which he 
spouts a torrent of home-brewed ale 
against the ceiling, in a sudden fit of 
laughter at the waggeries of his bro- 
ther Martin ;—his Son-in-law; his 
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part in the Grandmother ; his Auto- 
lycus; his Colonel Feignwell ; and his 
Walter in the Children in the Wood, 
were all admirable. Most of his cha- 
racters were exactly fitted for him— 
for his good-humoured smile, his 
buoyant activity, his kind heart, and 
his honest face: and no one else could 
do them so well, because no one else 
could play Jack Bannister. He was, 
some time since, seen casting a wistful 
eye at Drury-lane theatre, and no 
doubt thinking of past times: others 
who also cast a wistful eye at it, do 
not forget him when they think of old 
and happy times! There were Bob 
and Jack Palmer, tue Brass and Dick 
of the Confederacy ; the one the pat- 
tern of an elder, the other of a 
younger brother. There was Wewit- 
zer the trustiest of Swiss valets, and 
the most “ secret Tattle” of the stage. 
There was, and there still is, Irish 
Johnstone, with his supple knees, his 
hat twisted round in his hand, his 
good-humoured laugh, his arched 
eye-brows, his insinuating leer, and 
his lubricated brogue, curling round 
the ear iike a well oiled mustachio. 
These were all the men. Then there 
was Miss Farren, with her fine-lady 
airs and graces, with that elegant 
turn of her head, and motion of her 
fan, and tripping of her tongue; and 
Miss Pope, the very picture of a Du- 
enna, a maiden lady, or an antiquated 
dowager—the latter spring of beauty, 
the second childhood of vanity, more 
quaint, fantastic, and old fashioned, 
more pert, frothy, and light-headed 
than any thing that can be imagined ; 
embalmed in the follies, preserved in 
the spirit of affectation of the last 
age:—and then add to these, Mrs. 
Jordan, the child of nature, whose 
voice was a cordial to the heart, be- 
cause it came from it, rich, full, like 
the luscious juice of the ripe grape ; 
to hear whose laugh was to drin 

nectar ; whose smile “‘ made a sun- 


shine,” not “in the shady place,” but - 


amidst dazzling lights and in glad 
theatres :—who “ talked far above 
singing,” and whose singing was like 
the twang of Cupid’s bow. Her per- 
son was large, soft, and generous 
like her soul. It has been attempted 
to compare Miss Kelly to her. There 
is no comparison. Miss Kelly is a 
shrewd, clever, arch, lively girl ; tin- 
gles all over with suppressed sensi- 
bility ; licks her lips at mischief, bites 
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her words in two, or lets a sly mean- 
ing out of the corners of her eyes; is 
fidgetty with curiosity, or unable to 
stand still for spite:—she is always 
uneasy and always interesting; but 
Mrs. Jordan was all exuberance and 
grace, “ her bounty was as bound- 
less as the sea; her love as deep.” 
It was her capacity for enjoyment, 
and the contrast she presented to 
every thing sharp, angular, and pee- 
vish, that communicated the same 
genial heartfelt satisfaction to the 
spectator. Her Nell, for instance, 
was right royal like her liquor, and 
wrapped up in measureless content 
with lambs’ wool. Miss Kelly is a 
dextrous knowing chambermaid: Mrs. 
Jordan had nothing dextrous or know- 
ing about her. She was Cleopatra 
turned into an oyster-wench, without 
knowing that she was Cleopatra, or 
caring that she was an oyster-wench. 
An oyster-wench, such as she was, 
would have been equal to a Cleo- 
yatra; and an Antony would not 
lea deserted her for the empire of 
the world ! 

From the favourite actors of a few 
years back, we turn to those of the 
present day: and we shall speak of 
them, not with grudging or stinted 
praise. 

The first of these in tragedy is Mr. 
Kean. To show that we do not con- 
ceive that tragedy regularly declines 
in every successive generation, we 
shall say, that we do not think there 
has been in our remembrance any 
tragic performer (with the exception 
of Mrs. Siddons) equal to Mr. Kean. 
Nor, except in voice and person, and 
the conscious ease and dignity natur- 
ally resulting from those advantages, 
do we know that even Mrs. Siddons 
was greater. In truth of nature and 
force of passion, in discrimination and 
originality, we see no inferiority to 
any one on the part of Mr. Kean: but 
there is an insignificance of figure, and 
a hoarseness of voice, that necessarily 
vulgarise, or diminish our idea of 
the characters he plays: and per- 
haps to this may be added, a want of 
a certain correspondent elevation 
and magnitude of thought, of which 
Mrs. Siddons’s noble form seemed 
to be only the natural mould and 
receptacle. Her nature seemed al- 
ways above the circumstances with 
which she had to struggle: her soul 
to be greater than the passion labour- 
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ing in her breast. Grandeur was the 
cradle in which her genius was 
rocked: for her to be, was to be sub- 
lime! She did the greatest things 
with child-like ease: her powers 
seemed never tasked to the utmost, 
and always as if she had inexhaustible 
resources still in reserve. The least 
word she uttered seemed to float to 
the end of the stage: the least motion 
of her hand seemed to command awe 
and obedience. Mr. Kean is all ef- 
fort, all violence, all extreme pas- 
sion: he is possessed with a fury, a 
demon that leaves him no repose, no 
time for thought, or room for imagi- 
nation. He perhaps screws himself 
up to as intense a degree of feeling as 
Mrs. Siddons, strikes home with as 
sure and as hard a blow as she did, 
but he does this by straining every 
nerve, and winding up every faculty to 
this single point alone: and as he 
does it by an effort himself, the 
spectator follows him by an effort 
also. Our sympathy in a manner 
ceases with the actual impression, 
and does not leave the same grand 
and permanent image of itself behind. 
The Othello furnishes almost the only 
exception to these remarks. The 
solemn and beautiful manner in which 
he pronounces the farewell soliloquy, 
is worth all gladiatorship and pan- 
tomime in the world. His Sir Giles 
is his most equal and energetic cha- 
racter: but it is too equal, too ener- 
getic from the beginning to the end. 
There is no reason that he should 
have the same eagerness, the same 
impetus at the commencement as at 
the close of his career: he should not 
have the fierceness of the wild beast 
till he is goaded to madness by the 
hunters. Sir Giles Mompesson (sup- 
posed to be the original character) 
we dare say, took things more quietly, 
and only grew desperate with his 
fortunes. Cooke played the general 
casting of the character better in this 
respect: but without the same fine 
breaks and turns of passion. Cooke 
indeed, compared to Kean, had only 
the slang and bravado of tragedy. 
Neither can we think Mr. Kemble 
equal to him, with all his study, his 
grace, and classic dignity of form. 
He was the statue of perfect tra- 
edy, not the living-soul. Mrs. Sid- 
ons combined the advantage of form 
and other organic requisites, with 
nature and passion: Mr. Kemble has 
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the external requisites, (at least of 
face and figure) without the internal 
workings of the soul: Mr. Kean has 
the last without the first, and, if we 
must make our election between the 
two, we think the vis tragica must 
take precedence of every thing else. 
Mr. Kean, in a word, appears to us a 
test, an experimentum crucis, to shew 
the triumph of genius over physical 
defects, of nature over art, of passion 
over affectation, and of originality 
over common-place monotony.—Next 
to Mr. Kean, the greatest tragic per- 
former now on the stage is undoubt- 
edly Miss O’Neil.* She cannot take 
rank by the side of her great prede- 
cessor, but neither can any other 
actress be at all compared with her. 
If we had not seen Mrs. Siddons, we 
should not certainly have been able 
to conceive any thing finer than some 
of her characters, such as Belvidera, 
Isabella in the Fatal Matriage, Mrs. 
Beverly, and Mrs. Haller, which (as 
she at first played them) in tender- 
ness of sensibility, and the simple force 
of passion could not be surpassed. 
She has, however, of late, carried the 
expression of mental agony and dis- 
tress to a degree of physical horror 
that is painful to behold, and which 
is particularly repulsive in a person of 
her delicacy of frame and truly femi- 
nine appearance.—Mrs. Bunn is a 
beautiful and interesting actressinthe 
sentimental drama ; and in the part of 
Queen Elizabeth, in Schiller’s Tragedy 
of Mary Stuart, which she played 
lately, gave, in the agitation of her 
form, the distracted thoughts painted 
in her looks, and the deep but fine and 
mellow tones of her voice, earnest 
of higher excellence than she has yet 
displayed. Her voice is one of the 
finest on the stage. It resembles the 
deep murmur of a hive of bees in 
spring-tide, and the words drop like 
honey from her lips.—Mr. Macready 
is, in our opinion, a truly spirited and 
impassioned declaimer, with a noble 
voice, and great fervour of manner ; 
but, we apprehend, his forte is rather 
in giving a loose to the tide of enthu- 
siastic feeling or sentiment, than inem- 
bodying individual character, or dis- 
‘criminating the diversity of the pas- 
sions. There is a gaiety and tip-toe 
elevation in his personal deportment, 
which Mr. Kean has not, but in other 
more essential points there is no room 
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for competition. Of his Coriolanus 
and Richard, we may have to speak 
in detail hereafter. 

We shall conclude this introductory 
sketch with a few words on the comic 
actors. Emery at Covent Garden 
might be said to be the best provincial 
actor on the London boards. In his 
line of rustic characters he is a perfect 
actor. Hewould bea bold critic, who 
should undertake to show that in his 
own walk Emery ever did any thing 
wrong. His Hodge is an absolute 
reality ; and his Lockitt is as sullen, as 
gloomy, and impenetrable as the pri- 
son walls of which he is the keeper. 
His Robert Tyke is the sublime of tra- 
gedy in low-life.-—Mr. Liston has more 
comic humour, more power of face, 
and a more genial and happy vein of 
folly, than any other actor we remem- 
ber. His farce is not caricature: his 
drollery oozes out of his features, and 
trickles down his face: his voice is 
a pitch-pipe for laughter. He does 
some characters but indifferently, 
others respectably ; but when he puts 
himself whole into a jest, it is un- 
rivalled.—Munden with all his merit, 
his whim, his imagination, and with 
his broad effects, is a caricaturist in 
the comparison. He distorts his fea- 
tures to the utmost stretch of grimace, 
and trolls his voice about with his 
tongue in the most extraordinary 
manner, but he does all this with 
an evident view to the audience: 
whereas Liston’s style of acting 
is the unconscious and _ involun- 
tary; he indulges his own risibi- 
lity or absurd humours to please 
himself, and the odd noises he makes 
come from him as naturally as the 
bleating of a sheep.—Elliston is an 
actor of great merit, and of a very 
agreeable class: there is a joyousness 
in his look, his voice, and manner ; 
he treads the stage as if it was his 
“ best-found, and latest as well as 
earliest choice ;” writes himself co- 
median in any book, warrant, or ac- 
quittance ; hits the town between 
wind and water, between farce and 
tragedy ; touches the string of a mock 
heroic sentiment with due pathos and 
vivacity ; and makes the best stroll- 
ing gentleman, or needy poet, on the 
stage. His Rover is excellent: so is 
his Duke in the Honey-moon ; and in 
Matrimony he is best of all—Dow- 
ton is a genuine and excellent come- 





* Since this article was written, the stage has lost this lady. 
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dian ; and, in speaking of his Major 
Sturgeon, we cannot pass over, im 
disdainful silence, Russell's Jerry 
Sneak, and Mrs. Harlowe’s Miss 
Molly Jollop. Oxberry is an actor 
of a strong rather than of a pleasant 
comic vein (his Mawworm is par- 
ticularly emphatical). Harley pleases 
others, for he seems pleased himself ; 
and little Knight, in the simplicity 
and good nature of the country lad, 
is inimitable. 


Of the particular parts in which 
these and other gurener display 
their talents to advantage, we must 
speak in future articleson this subject ; 
as well as of the merits of the modern 
drama itself; the management of our 
theatres ; and a variety of other to- 
pics, to which we propose to give 
the best attention in our power—de-~ 
termined neither to “‘ extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice.” | 

L. M. 








NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 
No. I. 


Tue rapid advance which the Fine 
Arts have of late years made in 
Great Britain, chiefly in consequence 
of the extended display and encou- 
ragement of native talent ; together 
with the most proper means of still 
further promoting that advance, and 
of leading public taste to encourage 
it in its course, form subjects of dis- 
cussion so replete with interest, that 
they necessarily demand a place in a 
Work, intended tocombine “ the prin- 
ciples of sound Philosophy in questions 
of Taste, Morals, and Politics.” The 
connection of the general topic of the 
Fine Arts with the philosophy of 
taste, requires no elucidation: they 
are connected with morals, as one, 
and not the weakest, of its agents ;— 
and with politics, as they increase 
the reputation of our national charac- 
ter, and bestow on the period in which 
they are most successfully exercised, 
that immortal fame, which renders 
conspicuous, like pyramids amid the 
waste, the days of Pericles, Augus- 
tus, and Leo the Tenth. 

Scarcely fifty years have elapsed, 
since the genius of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds beamed on his native country, 
and claimed from prejudice a renun- 
ciation of the absurdities of Winckle- 
man and Du Bos, who thought that 
the air of Britain might be considered 
as constituting the Avernus of genius, 
which precluded the existence of ta- 
lent in the arts. But Sir Joshua’s 
display of power as a painter; the 
honourable employment it obtained ; 
the rank to which it raised him in 
society ; and his amenity of character, 
which imparted a charm to all his 
works ; became stimulants to the 
dawning genius of his countrymen, 





which, since its rising, has developed 
itself with increasing splendour, and 
still advances to its meridian. The 
foundation of the Royal Academy, 
and the noble efforts of the directors 
of the British Institution, have given 
great facilities to students in the arts 
of Design ;—to these has since been 
added the Gallery of Sculpture at the 
British Museum, where, among the 
finest remains of Grecian art, they 
may study form and action, from mo- 
dels more free from peculiarities, more 
true to general nature, and pure in 
character, than any others which re- 
main to us. All these render the 
student acquainted with what has 
been done by the masters of his art,— 
and while he practises his hand 
in obeying the eye, he is in fact 
teaching it to acquire obedience to 
thought. 

The progress of art is not to be 
estimated by the number of profes- 
sors; for unfortunately every one who 
can paint a flower, or a face, sets up 
as a painter, often with less real claim 
to the character, than the writer of 
doggrel has to that of a poet. The 
artist has reason to regret, that all 
persons are not taught the means of 
art, for, then, he only who had that 
noble faculty of the mind, invention, 
would derive reputation from their. 
employment. 

It is here that a new field of cri- 
ticism appears to be open to us. We 
certainly entertain peculiar views in 
Art ; and, as public exhibitions will 
demand from us detailed criticism,. 
we think it fair to state the principles, 
by which we shall estimate the works. 
submitted to public inspection. 

The most perfect knowledge of the 
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means of art does not alone, in our 
opinion, constitute greatness ; this 
can only be attributed to the best 
application of them. The facilities 
which academies and institutions 
afford to the students, can no more 
create a painter, than an university 
education can make a poet ;—but un- 
fortunately this is a circumstance not 
generally attended to. Public cri- 
ticism reports a fine bit of colour or 
effect, and, in technical gibberish, 
utters its dictum of applause or cen- 
sure; while the end to which the 
painter has directed his practical dex- 
terity, seems not to have been thought 
worth considering. Thus, pictures 
calculated to excite the noblest feel- 
ings of our nature, should they hap- 
pen not to be so well painted as a dish 
of oysters, are thought, by the con- 
noisseurs, less deserving of attention. 
It is true, that drawing, composition, 
chiaro-scuro, and colour, are means 
of art just as essential in a picture, as 
language, subject, and metrical know- 
ledge are to the poet:—yet all these 
derive their value from their employ- 
ment. It is the painter’s or the poet’s 
mind only which can ennoble his 
work ; and without invention, its 
highest attribute, it may be said to 
fall short of its proper object. What 
real value has a picture if it does not 
excite feelings of astonishment by the 
sublime, or of admiration by the 
beautiful ; if it call forth no human 
sympathy, and produce neither a 
smile nor a tear ? 

The influence which Painting has 
over our passions and feelings, is more 
apr than is generally thought. 

Ve are ignorant of the extent of its 
influence, because we have long been 
accustomed to value works of art for 
their mere mechanical dexterities, and 
the name of a school or master. 
These have been the passports to our 
admiration. So far from the choice of 
subject, or the feeling it could create, 
beng now thought by connoisseurs 
important considerations in judging 
of a work of art, the picture-dealers 
and cognoscenti have actually so far 
Overcome the sense of the common 
decencies of life, as to induce ladies to 
look, without offence, at well painted 
pictures of Dutch vulgarity and ob- 
scenity. How is this to be reconciled 
with the public feeling manifested at 
our exhibitions of modern art? The 
mere dexterities of colour, handling, 
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and effect, there obtain little atten. 
tion, unless they. increase the charms 
of a picture which arrests our atten- 
tion, by exciting our feelings. On 
entering the exhibition room, we 
hasten to our favourites ;—we expect 
Howard to charm, and Fuseli to ap- 
an us; we go to the place where 
ilkie’s pictures usually hang, to re- 
vel in his humour, and enjoy an ac« 
uaintance with his characters ; to 
eel in the Rent Day with his afflicted 
family, or almost hear the music at 
his merry dance :—in one minute to 
receive a more lively and distinct, 
impression of joyous and gentle 
hearts at his penny wedding, than 
Crabbe’s admirable pen could excite 
in an hour. So immediate and for- 
cible is the painter's power when 
rightly employed! We retire from its 
contemplation with gratitude ; heed- 
less whether a bit of colour, or any 
other of the means of art, be less per- 
fect than it might have been. ho 
can ever forget the deep pathos of 
the incidents pourtrayed by the la- 
mented Mr. Bird, in his admirable ee 
ture of Chevy Chase—through the din- 
gyness of colour and defects of draw- 
ing? Ifpictures were valued as they 
ought to be, for the feelings they ex- 
cited, these, being common to our na- 
ture, could not be misled by the dog- 
matism of public critics. ‘The end of 
art can be felt by all:—the means are 
known only to those who have studied 
them. Taste is evinced by a know- 
ledge of those means, and varies with 
the extent and opportunities of obser- 
vation; but the human sympathies 
which can be excited by works of art 
are universal, and our feelings are af- 
fected upon principles inherent in our 
nature. A crucifixion never excited 
laughter, or a merry-making tears. 

e must not be supposed indif- 
ferent to excellence in means of 
art. We know their importance, but 
we know it to be relative. A perfect 
work of art must not be deficient in 
the means, the harmonies and efiect 
of colour, and chiaro-scuro:—correct 
delineation of the object to he repre- 
sented, such an arrangement of limes 
and groups, as concentrate the inte- 
rest of the subject, and do not mislead 
—are essential, lea acquired by 
severe study, and obeying a master 
mind, have produced the undyin 
fame of Raphael, M. Angelo, an 
Titian. 
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GLEANINGS FROM 'THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


History or Purtosorny. A journal 
published on the continent, observes 
that Germany has produced fifteen 
histories, all justly famous, of the 
principal branches of philosophy, in 
which the subject is duly divided, for 
the sake of more thoroughly treating 
it. In these works, the progress of 
philosophy is considered in all its 
most important points of view. Each 
great philosophical era, each school, 
ancient and modern, Asiatic, Greek, 
Roman, English, German, French, 
has its particular history, in which are 
explained and discussed all the doc- 
trines belonging to it. “ Germany,” 
it is further observed, “ which is so 
little known, and so presumptuously 
judged, is the nation of Europe, 
where it is the most difficult to sur- 

rise the public admiration, because 
it is there most difficult to deceive 
the public as to the novelty of doc- 
trines. No system reigns in this 
country of true knowledge ; the most 
opposite schools rise and dispute 
freely ; and enlighten by their dispu- 
tation. If Germany do not possess 
the truth, which in fact nobody pos- 
sesses, at least she is not subjugated 
by any exclusive theory, and she cul- 
tivates wisdom with that noble inde- 
pendence which raises, fortifies, and 
impregnates the spirits. It is here 
that we find the advantage of at- 
tending to the history of philosophy. 
England at present neglects this 
branch of literature too much; and, 
while she reposes with security on 
the strength of her national good 
sense, and the truth of her late the- 
ories, she is ignorant of the doctrines 
that prevail among other people. 
The friends of philosophy see with 
regret, that the countrymen of Hume 
and of Reid, are so little familiar 
with Kant and Jacobi.” 

The journal in question goes on to 
speak of the slavish and blind sub- 
mission of the French to Locke. 
They are content to develope his 
system without discussing it, and 
hardly has the noise of the attacks, 
made on it from all parts, reached 
their ears from beyond those barriers 
of many kinds, that have separated 
France for fifty years from Europe. 
It is a good remark, made by the 





same writer, that the frivolous phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century has 
only sustained itself by its fancied 
connexion with certain liberal poli- 
tical doctrines, which people cherish, 
and from which they will not, at this 
time of day, be turned. The delu- 
sion of this connexion, he says, has 
vanished ; and he adds, speaking as 
a Frenchman, “ There is forming in 
silence, in the midst of our present 
habits, manners, and new destinies, 
a new philosophy, which has no more 
resemblance to the immoral and irre- 
ligious babble of the last century, 
than to the scholastic superstitions of 
the convents of Constantinople. We 
are not made to be inferior in good 
sense and in reason to any European 
nation: we took formerly the first 
rank, and if some recent exertions, 
nobly and truly directed, do not de- 
ceive us, the descendants of Malle- 
branche and Descartes, will not re- 
main much longer without an hon- 
ourable rank in philosophical sci- 
ence.” 

Poriticat SentTIMENt. “ Thenew 
spirit which agitates the nations of 
Europe is one of ambition and inqui- 
etude: it aspires with violence to- 
wards an order of things which it 
ought to obtain, but which it has not 
yet obtained ; and, in its impatience 
it seeks disorder as the only way of 
satiating its activity, and of getting 
on with quickness. Its delight is in 
hazardous hopes and prompt means ; 
let it but have these, it is flattered, 
nay, satisfied.” 

ANALOGY BETWEEN THE INDIAN 
AND Evrorean Lancuaces. That 
there should be found strong features 
of family connexion between the 
Sanskrit, or sacred language of India, 
and several of the languages of Eu- 
rope, particularly the Greek and 
Latin, is certainly what one would 
not be inclined to suspect: it is, 
however, very true, and the fact, 
being a most important one, as tend- 
ing to throw some light on the his- 
tory of mankind, deserves to be de- 
veloped, by laborious researches, to 
the utmost extent of which it may be 
susceptible. We do not know that 
England, with all her peculiar ad- 
vantages, has done so much as was 
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to be anticipated from her in this 
way. The members of the society of 
Calcutta have not left the subject 
untouched, it is true ; but it still 
rests, as far as any English works 
are concerned, in the vagueness of 
preliminary inquiries. Mr. Frederick 
Schlegel, the author of the excellent 
Lectures on the History of Literature, 
ancient and modern, translated into 
English, was the first European who 
wrote on this matter in a way to fix 
the attention, and provoke the in- 
‘quiries, of the learned. In 1810, he 
published some observations “ On 
the Philosophy and the Language of 
India,” and his brother, we believe, 
has since given to the world a much 
more comprehensive and important 
hilological work, of which we 
Las soon to be able to proffer some 
account. The parallel which is 
drawn in the former, between the 
Greek and Latin idioms, and those of 
the Sanskrit, although very summary, 
embraces all the parts of grammar, 
and consequently all the points of con- 
nexion that can exist between these 
three languages. We may observe, 
incidentally, that Dr.Pritchard, in his 
recent work on Egyptian Mythology 
and Chronology, has made a pretty 
full abstract of the philosophical part 
of Mr. Schlegel’s work, observing, 
“‘ it appears impossible to state the 
facts which I wish to lay before my 
readers, in! a more lucid, and, at the 
same time, compendious, manner.” 
A Mr. Bopp, also a German, has 
published, more lately, a book on the 
same subject; in which, limiting his 
investigation to one point of gram- 
mar, he has gone deeper than any 
other into the question as far as that 
point is concerned. The title of his 
work is, “‘ Of the System of conjuga- 
tions in the Sanskrit, compared with 
that of the Greek, Latin, Persian, and 
German La es.” Mr. Bopp, it 
a “4 evoted —— to the 
study of languages wi the ar- 
dour of youth, and, at the same 
time, on philosophical principles of 
the surest and soundest kind. It is 
indeed surprising to find a first work 
distinguished by so much origina- 
lity, and so much ju nt—so re- 
markable for the force and sagacity 
of its reasonings, so rich in new ideas, 
and sagacious 
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the earliest history of Livonia, has 
recently been published at Riga from 
the original manuscript in parchment. 
It seems, from the description given 
of it, to be a very curious affair. 
The author, who was named Ala- 
peke, signs himself at the end of his 
work, and dates it from Revel in 
1296. The care and beauty with 
which its penmanship is conducted, 
constitute not the least part of the 
curiosity. The distance between the 
lines is strictly equal throughout the 
whole, and evidently measured with 
a compass. The first word of every 
line is written sometimes in red, 
sometimes in blue ; and the first let- 
ter of every verse always in red. 
The author writes in the interesting 
manner of a contemporary of the 
facts which he records: he recounts 
with simplicity, but with force ; and 
furnishes singular details charac- 
terising the military spirit, the reli- 
gious fanaticism, the opinions, man- 
ners, and usages of his fellow coun- 
trymen. An unlucky hiatus, occurring 
at the forty-second page, deprives 
the reader of the reigns and histories 
of three famous grand masters of the 
knights of the sword in Livonia ; but, 
in spite of this loss, there is interest- 
ing matter enough left, for the au- 
thor commences with the creation of 
the world, narrates the foundation’ 
of Christianity on the ruins of Pagan 
superstitions, and makes frequent 
excursions into the history of all bar- 
barous and all civilized nations. The 
editor, Dr. Liborius, pastor of Saint 
Peter’s at Riga, has added a glos- 
sary, and critical and historical notes. 

Brevets AnD Patents oF INn- 
VENTION. A most useful official 
work is published in France, by the 
Director of the Royal Conservatory 
of Arts and Trades, under the orders 
of the Minister of the Interior. It is 
entitled “‘ A Description of the Ma- 
chines and Plans specified in the Brevets 
of Invention, Improvement, and Impor- 
tation, of which the Duration has ex- 


pired.” The French government, it 


seems, by the new law of patents, 
accompanies the grant of each with 
the condition, that, after the term for 
which it is accorded shall be expired, 
the plan is to be published for gene- 
ral benefit. These official collections 
of the results of ingenuity, skill, and 
industry, applied to the promotion of 
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time to time, as sufficient matter ac- 
cumulates, to fill a volume ; and thus 
the work enriches society with a spe- 
cies of property that formerly was 
left in the hands of one, or a few in- 
dividuals, who probably did not de- 
rive half the benefit from it that it 
was susceptible of affording. It of- 
fers also very valuable materials for 
the history of arts, since it assigns 
precisely the periods of discovery, and 
records the progress of the various 
inventions. 

Secret Trisunars. The terrible 
institutions of secret tribunals in 
Germany, was, like many other things 
afterwards perverted, highly useful 
in its original establishment, and 
honourable in its design. It soon, 
however, became a mischief, and 
greater than any against which it 
was at first directed. Tne avowed 
object of the initiated was to create 
and embody, in the days of feudal 
anarchy and rapine, a public force, 
sufficient to resist private vengeance 
and robbery. From its very nature, 
however, its innocent days were but 
few: yet, before its debasement, it 
certainly did a good deal to correct 
the lust, greed, and cruelty of the 
miscreant Seigneurs. These secret 
tribunals commenced in Westphalia, 
and it is the object of a German 
work, published by Theodore Berck, 
to prove that they have never existed 
any where else. But the name 
Westphalia was so vaguely used 
during the course of the middle ages, 
that all Germany almost may be con- 
sidered to be comprised in it. In- 
deed the labours of Mr. Berck prove, 
that, in point of fact, these dreaded 
societies extended themselves at one 
time throughout the whole of Ger- 
many. The most curious part of his 
work is formed of eleven ofiicial 
pieces or documents, taken from the 
public archives of Bremen, which 
pieces, according to every probabi- 
lity, emanated from the Secret Tri- 
bunals. 

Vevera. A professor of architec- 
ture, Giovanni Antolini, has recently 
published a work entitled “ The 
Ruins of Veleia, measured and de- 
signed.” It contains a view of the 
great forum of this ancient town, 
with other plates. The author en- 
ters into the history of the place, 
and particularly of the catastrophe 
hy which it was destroyed. This 





event, there is good reason for be- 
lieving, happened in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, but of its 
manner there is no certain evidence. 
A tradition of the country, however, 
exists, that a torrent of water des- 
ceuded from the mountains Moria and 
Rovinazzo, which overwhelmed the 
ancient city of Veleia. The proba- 
bility is, that this tradition is correct, 
for the town is found to be buried 
under enormous masses of stone and 
earth, quite analogous to the compo- 
sition of these neighbouring moun- 
tains; and the name of Rovinazzo, 
may be conjectured to have been 
given to one of them after this mis- 
chance. These ruins, are situated, 
as our readers know, in the present 
state of Parma, and are under the 
sovereignty of Maria Louisa. Their 
original discovery took-place in 1746, 
when a peasant, pursuing his agri- 
cultural labours in a field, discovered 
what is called the Tavola alimentaria 
of Trajan ; a most curious historical 
monument, which proves that this Em- 
peror supported 279 poor children of 
both sexes. ‘This table, though of 
metal, was broken in various pieces, 
and dispersed—part of it being sold in 
different places. It was in contem- 
plation to make a church bell of one 
of these morsels, when a worthy ca- 
non of Piacenza redeemed it from the 
steeple. Thirteen years afterwards, 
in 1760, they commenced digging, 
for the sake of making discoveries, 
on the spot where the table had been 
found. The forum was soon laid 
bare, with various monuments, placed 
above and around it. Statues and 
inscriptions, in plenty, rewarded the 
labours of the search, and the Prince 
of Parma took sufficient interest in 
the operations to order a house of 
wood to be constructed for himself 
and his court, that they might wit- 
ness the progress of the excavations. 
In 1765 the digging ceased, and has 
scarcely been again renewed, until: . 
1816, when the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa paid a visit to Veleia, and 
ordered further researches to. be 
made. This unfortunate place is 
situated only twenty-one miles dis- 
tant from Piacenza; but it is not 
much noticed by travellers. The 
ruins, unlike those of Pompeii, pre- 
sent no determinate shapes, the. 
weight of the falling matter having 
been sufficient to crush them entirely. : 
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It is scarcely possible to trace among 
them, either temples or palaces. 
There is an inscription visible in the 
forum, which indicates that a certain 
Lucilius had it paved at his expense. 
The examinations of Mr. Antolini, in 
the neighbourhood, tend to prove 
that a lake situated on one of the 
mountains must have undermined its 
boundaries, and bursting out, through 
the sides of the hill, overwhelmed 
Veleia under water and earth. No 
volcanic indications are visible. 

Book EMBELLISHMENTS. The Ita- 
lian novel of Za Giuletta, is known 
to be the original source of Shaks- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. It was 
written by Luigi da Porta, a gentle- 
man of Vicenza, and was first pub- 
lished in 1535, some time after the 
death of the author. Subsequent edi- 
tions bore the title of “ A Story of 
two noble Lovers, with their piteous 
death, which happened in the City of 
Verona, in the time of Signor Barto- 
lemeo della Scala.” The history of 
its English versions may be found in 
Malone’s Shakspeare, forming the 
first note to the play of Romeo and 
Juliet, its connexion with which is 
sufficient to give the English reader 
an interest in this production. Luigi 
da Porta seems to have been a person 
of chivalrous habits and feelings. He 
attached an epistle to his work, ad- 
dressed, Alla bellissima e leggiadra 
Madona Lucina Savorgnana, in which 
he states, that the tale in question 
was narrated to him, by “a brave 
and experienced soldier, who was for 
ever in love,” “ one day as they were 
riding towards Udino, which route 
was then extremely solitary, and en- 
tirely ruined and burnt up by the 
war.” Such little notices present a 
lively picture of the times. In one of 
the last numbers of the first critical 
journal of Italy, the Biblioteca Italiana, 
there is an interesting article on a 
superb reprint of this work, which 
issued last year from the imperial 
printing office at Milan. The critic 
first observes, that the novel itself is 
highly esteemed by Italian scholars, 
for “ its golden simplicity, and true 
elegance of style,”—while “its pe- 
rusal has always been sufficient to 
move the feelings.” An artist of 
great merit, named Giambattista Gi- 
gola, has undertaken the present edi- 
tion, which consists of but six copies, 
on parchment, at 50/. a copy; and 
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the extraordinary embellishinents, 
judging by the account given of them 
in the Italian review, render it 
cheap at this price. Mr. Gigola at- 
tracted the particular attention of 
Beauharnois, and the court of the 
kingdom of Italy, under that viceroy, 
by his extraordinary merit in minia- 
ture painting; and his object, in 
these six books, is to give a signal 
proof to what point of perfection his 
art can be carried. We must con- 
fess we should like to have an op- 
portunity of comparing these per- 
formances of his, with some of the 
works of our most celebrated artists 
in the same line, for we have always 
hitherto understood, that miniature 
painting was better done in England 
than in any other country whatever. 
The art of embellishing books, how- 
ever, with such designs, has always 
been a favourite one in Italy, since 
the age of illuminated manuscripts. 
We have ourselves seen in the library 
at Florence, some most exquisite mi- 
niatures in old works of poetry and 
history ; and, amongst others, a very 
beautiful one of Laura, the mistress 
of Petrarch, which appropriately 
graced the poems of her lover. Mr. 
Gigola has devoted particular atten- 
tion to the Arabesque ornaments, 
suitable to the embellishment of 
books, and the Marquis Triulzi of 
Milan, possesses a copy of Boccacio 
enriched by the talents of this artist. 
The method of relief gilding on 
parchment, so frequently seen in the 
fine old manuscripts, was subse- 
quently lost; this gentleman, how- 
ever, has luckily recovered the se- 
cret, and it is added to the other ex- 
quisite ornaments of his edition of 
Luigi da Porta’s novel. Of the 
six copies, two have been: already 
purchased by our countrymen, and 
are on their way to England. The 
Hon. Mr. Burrel is the owner of one 
of these ; the name of the gentleman 
who has bought the other is not gi- 
ven. The Marquis Triulzi has 
taken a third, and three remain, yet 
unfinished, in the hands of the artist. 
The drawings are not the same in the 
different copies—but are, on the con- 
trary, varied in each, The book in 
the possession of the Milanese Mar- 
quis, contains a drawing of the ball, 
in the house of Giuletta, at which 
commenced the. unhappy passion of 
the due nobili amanti, and the res 
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viewer is profuse in his praises of the 
beauty, delicacy, and invention of 
this morsel. The movements of the 
dancers, he says, are exquisitely 
given. He proceeds to vindicate the 
art of painting in miniature, from the 
degradation, to which, by the judg- 
ments of many, it has been consigned. 
The circumstance of size, he ob- 
serves, cannot decide the class of art: 
and, as a supporting evidence, he 
cites Pliny, who praises in zealous 
terms several able painters, whose 
works were of the smallest dimen- 
sions. Miniature demands the ob- 
servance of all the rules of the art 
of painting: the subjects that most 
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properly belong to it, are those of a 
graceful character, rather than of 
strong or violent effect. But even 
these last are not entirely excluded 
from it. One eotgs = > it has—it 
addresses the most delicate tastes, 
and falls generally into the most de- 
licate hands. Its productions are 
generally preserved with care, and 
find distinguished places in the cabi- 
nets of the wealthy and elegant ; 
while the smallness of their compass 
qualifies them particularly to resist 
time and accident, and enables them, 
in so many instances, to perpetuate 
themselves to-distant generations, as 
valued memorials of bye-gone ages. 
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1. Anastasius: or Memoirs of a 
Greek ; written at the close of the 18th 
Century: 3 vols. Murray. _, 

Throughout the two first volumes 
of this work, Anastasius is Don Juan 
in prose: in the third, his character 
deepens; the waywardness of his for- 
tunes relieves the extravagance of his 
conduct, and we regard him with an 
interest, similar to that which most peo- 
ple feel for Don Juan’s extraordinary 
author. Who has written this book 
we do not know: we are afraid it can- 
not be pronounced a good one, by 
whatever rule it may be judged,— 
whether of literary criticism or moral 
principle ; but, aher perusing it, we 
are smitten, at its conclusion, with a 
strong sense of human fate, that ab- 
sorbs and confounds praise and blame, 
and renders sympathy the only feeling 
of which we are able to retain a con- 
sciousness. 

As a composition, this book is 
very unequal: levity, in the very 
worst and most heartless style of some 
of the French writers, characterizes 
the greatest part of it. It would ap- 
pear to be the ambition of the author 
to render one ashamed of the sensibi- 
lity which he has the power to affect; 
to place a joke by the side of every 
enormous crime, and a sneer right 
against every virtue. The noblest 
impulses of conduct are debased by 

ractical or verbal tricks: courage, 
his hands, loses its heroic aspect ; 
mtrigue is divested of passion; and 


even misery is despoiled of the dignity 
with which nature has intended that 
human affliction should always be 
invested. In the more serious pas- 
sages of the earlier part of the work, 
the style is inverted, clumsy, and un- 
easy in its progress:—the figures are 
generally pursued to excess, and the 
reflections are often. at once false in 
sentiment, and cold in feeling. 

Still, however, we are in general 
carried forcibly along by the course of 
the adventures. Destalenaite; in- 
deed, they are felt to drag ; but many 
stories are introduced, the pathos of 
which bears a barbed point, causing 
it to stick for ever in the soul which 
it touches. Their remembrance must 
fall across future life like dark sha- 
dows on its surface. Vice and bru- 
tality appear as exhibitors of sorrow 
and suffering ; and the callousness of 
the operator’s hand favours the com- 
pleteness of the display. 

Wherever there is wretchedness, 
wherever there is agony, wherever 
there is baseness, wherever there is 
slaughter ;—wherever fond confiding 
hearts present themselves to be 
broken ; wherever weakness can be 
trampled upon, and pride be mocked 
and humbled—there does our author 
exercise his great power—not as an 
assuager or consoler—but as one who 
delights to trace and bring out the 
darkest features of human life, and 
who is willing that the reflection of 
his own experience should give a 
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character of truth to the most fright- 
ful images. He derides, he sneers, 
he laughs:—irony, sarcasm, pleasant- 
ry even, are profusely indulged and 
adroitly managed by him ;—but the 

est house, the charnel house, the 
Prothel, the bed of adultery, the field 
of battle, the wreck, the couch of the 
dying, the coffin of the dead—these 
constitute the scenery amongst which 
he seems fascinated to dwell :—his 
fancy, like the flower of the church- 
yard, derives its bloom and its gaiety 
from what is rank with corruption, 
and appalling to our instincts. 

And yet it would be difficult to 
match the touches of tenderness, of 
beautiful virtue, of quiet, secret, si- 
lent, patient woe, recommended to 
our feelings by truth and delicacy of 
description, which are interspersed,— 
and not sparingly,—throughout this 
work. The greater part of the last 
volume is full of these: and, in the 
first, there is the exquisite story of 
Anagnosti; and, in the second, the af- 
fecting history of Spiridon. These 
seem to intimate, that it is not in de- 
pravity of heart, but in bitterness of 
temper, that the author strikes with so 
desperate and disdainful a hand at all 
the fairest illusions, and most useful 
institutions of society. They incline 
us to regard the whole, rather as the 
result of his philosophy, than as a 
specimen of his morality. At all 
events, they prove how foolish and in- 
applicable common-place exhortation 
and reproof would be in his case. He 
evidently hath that within him that 
ema oth. What can any one tell 

, that he does not know? What 
quality can be elicited for his use, that 
he has not felt? Can any brighter 
image of virtue or innocence be placed 
before him, than that which the depths 
of his own imagination present readily 
at his call? What need to talk of the 
scourge of remorse, to one who knows 
so well the power of its scorpions >— 
He has perhaps thought to emulate 
in his work the brilliancy of Voltaire’s 
Candide, and, if so, it must be pro- 
nounced that, in correctness of style, 
and measure of painting, he has fallen 
far ‘below his model; while in the 
cynical disheartening influence of his 
work he fully equals it:—but in power 
of agitating the elements of our intel- 
lectual nature, in extent of athy, 
in grasp of subject, in OE 5 force 
of delineation, he is as far above the 
Frenchman, as the average value of 
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an English heart is above that of a 
French one. , 

Yet, in regard to the hero of this 
story, Anastasius himself, the interest 
we take in him is rather difficult to 
be accounted for. There are few or 
no individual features about his cha- 
racter ;—we are not led to form an 
intimate personal acquaintance with 
him, or to picture his general appear- 
ance, or other marks of identity, in 
our imaginations. While we follow 
his motley course, we never see him 
distinctly before us; he flits here 
and there, as it were in mockery, un- 
certain, vague, restless, and hazy. 
His virtues, if he have any qualities 
that may claim such a title, seem ca- 
prices of the moment, having no fixed 
source: his vices, numerous as they 
are, do not connect themselves with 
steady principles of character ;—nor 
does what is properly called senti- 
ment in composition, result from 
either. Of the measure of his intel- 
lect, even, we are never enabled to 
form a guess: his acquirements are 
few, andofthe most uninteresting kind ; 
and whenever we find him producing 
a strong effect on the minds of any of 
the other characters introduced into 
the story, it seems an effect without 
an adequate cause ;—the fact seems 
rather stated, than occurring. In 
short, we cannot, perhaps, take better 
means of giving a correct general idea 
of the manner of this work, than say- 
ing that it may be considered as 
forming, in all respects except talent, 
the very antipodes to that series of 
fictions which are noticed at length 
in an early article of our present num- 
ber. 

Anastasius is flippant, false, self- 
ish, and ignorant. He wanders 
through scenes strange to our habits, 
and unproductive of those incidents 
and associations which correspond 
most directly with our emotions. 
Setting aside the ruins, and the face of 
external nature (neither of which the 
work touches) what is there now in 
Greece to characterize or develope? 
The career of an unprincipled adven- 
turer at Constantinople, does not ap- 
parently offer any strong stimulus to 
those who are familiar with the ways 
of London and Paris; and, unless 
descriptive romance be indulged-in 
(which here it is not), a residence 
among the Arabs of the desart, does 
not promise many embellishments for 
a work of fiction, intended to issue 
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from Albemarle street.—Further, we 
must be permitted to say, that in 
these scenes our author does not ap- 
ear to be so completely at home, as, 
a his profuse use of outlandish 
words, he would have himself thought. 
We have no doubt that he has visit- 
ed parts of the East ; and occasionally 
he gives characteristic and graphical 
touches of its manners ;—but, though 
pretendedly a Greek, we find him 
most vivid and true in his descrip- 
tions, and most inspired by the sce- 
nery, when he is in Italy—at Rome, 
and in the neighbourhood of Venice. 
On the other hand, his oriental air he 
is in general obliged to derive solely 
from oriental names and history,—of 
which last he has often made very 
skilful use. His abstaining from de- 
picting external objects, hinders us 
trom having any assurance of the 
place; while his personages, like 
those in Gil Blas and Candide, repre- 
sent rather what commonly belongs, 
or is attributed, to certain profes- 
sions and circumstances of life, than 
what is peculiar to certain individuals 
and states of society. The object, in 
short, if object there be, is to satirize 
human nature in its general proper- 
ties :—but, then, it seems odd, that 
an Englishman (for such he is, not- 
withstanding his Greek name) should 
have placed himself amongst the 
Wahhabees to do this. 
it is difficult, then, to say, for what 
the hero of this work is interesting. 
Through the two first volumes, his 
adventures are rapidly varied, and in- 
clude the most abrupt contrasts, 
without leading to the display of any 
one master passion, or setting with 
any direct drift. He gains a friend 
in the second, it is true ; but he does 
not fall thoroughly in love before 
the third. The fact is, that he first 
excites our dislike and disgust ; after- 
wards our attention ; next our cu- 
riosity ; and at length deep and con- 
tinued interest.—The narrative is of 
an adventurer’s life: he commences 
as a spoiled child in Athens, and dies 
a worn-out ruffian, in a cottage near 
Trieste. He is made to prove almost 
every vVicissitude of life, between these 
extremes ; and all of them, for the 
greater part of his progress, have as 
little effect on him as arrows have on 
invulnerable armour. As his course 
naturally lay amongst soldiers and 
courtiers, we are presented with 
many lively pictures,—and many 
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shrewd commentaries on human na- 
ture. ‘The Mamelukes, the Arabs of 
the desart, the Agas, Sultans, Turkish 
wives, and female slaves, all figure on 
his stage;—and he acts with each the 
appropriate part. The opening of 
the last volume commences a deeper 
and more tragic strain ; and from this 
to the end, the author adopts a more 
free and firm style, as if he were in- 
spired afresh as the gloom thickened 
over his narrative. The seduction at 
Smyrna of a Greek girl of good fa- 
mily, takes place under circumstances 
of offensive villainy, and is followed 
by consequences of the most heart- 
rending nature. The intervention of 
a fiend-like agent, between Anasta- 
sius and his victim, strikes us as a 
clumsy expedient. It was not fit to 
make such a hero shine by a bor- 
rowed light. From this point the 
course of the history takes a new 
turn: Anastasius now begins to show 
the effects of the strong hand of fate, 
working long and steadily on an in~ 
tractable nature. He appears scathed 
and scarred by the thunder, though 
not yet felled. In order to bring him 
down, it is necessary to deliver him 
to the empire of a virtuous feeling, 
and then the might of his resistance 
is subdued. The means taken to kin- 
dle this feeling in such a breast, indi- 
cate, we think, the very superior ge- 
nius of the author. The force of 
love and of friendship he had sus- 
tained, though he had staggered un- 
der them: they had been proved un- 
equal to the task of taming his dis- 
position. But the seed of parental 
affection is planted in his breast, and 
it soon takes possession of the whole 
man. His child—the son of his mur- 
dered mistress—is in all respects a 
contrast to himself ; and this refreshes 
his jaded and tormented conscious- 
ness. The young and cheerful looks 
of the boy seem to represent hope; 
arid he turns to them therefore as his 
only refuge from despair. He is se- 
parated from the child, discovers him 
with difficulty, and only becomes pos- 
sessed of him in the teeth of danger ; 
—this adds to the zest of his love. 
The boy, from disliking, becomes 
doatingly fond of his Riketonand 
this gives transport to his paternal 
pride. He sees himself approaching 
to acalm future; he leaves the East, 
charged as it was with recollections 
of guilt, and agonising associations, 
—and, with his son, proceeds to the 
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more civilised western world—to the 
shore of which he arrives just in time 
to carry that son dying in his arms, 
—and to see him expire at his feet, 
as he sat surrounded by strangers on 
the quay! 

All this recital is given with a pas- 
sion and truth which we shall not 
profane by attempting to describe. 
Let one extract conclude our no- 
tice :— 

‘** Lest he might feel ill at ease in my 
lap, I laid him down upon my cloak, and 
kneeled by his side to watch the growing 
change in his features. The present now 
was all to me: the future I knew I no 
longer should reck. Feeling my breath 
close to his cheek, he half opened his eye, 
looked as if after a long absence again sud- 
denly recognizing his father, and—putting 
out his little mouth—seemed to crave one 
last token of love. The temptation was 
too powerful: I gently pressed my lip upon 
that of my babe, and gathered from it the 
proffered kiss. Life’s last faint spark was 
just going forth, and I caught it on the 
threshold. Scarce had I drawn back my 
face when all respiration ceased. All was 
over: Alexis was no more: Euphrosyne 
avenged—and Anastasius the wretch he 
had long deserved to be.” 

Vol. III. p. 404—5. 


II]. Ivannor, a Romance. By the 
Author of Waverly, &c. 3 vols. Con- 
stable, and Co. Edinburgh. 

The author of Waverly in England, 
and surrounded by Englishmen, is 
placed in circumstances likely to ex- 
cite considerable curiosity, and per- 
haps some degree of anxiety amongst 
his friends,—or, to use a word that is 
synonymous in his case, the public 
generally. Emigrations are not al- 
ways fortunate, as many, we believe, 
have in these times reason to know ; 
and they are peculiarly hazardous 
when they are made, not in the hope 
of mending broken fortunes, but with 
the wish of diversifying a condition 
that cannot be improved. A prophet 
that is not honoured in his native 
land, may easily be tempted to seek 
an opportunity of testifying else- 
where ; but the penwes favorite of 
his countrymen takes rather a despe- 
rate step when he adventures amongst 
strangers in the ambition of still in- 
creasing his reputation. All that can 
be said for it is, that it is in the very 
nature of genius to incur risks: it 
thinks nothing done, while aught re- 
mains to do ; and, if Alexander could 
not rest short of India, the author of 
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Waverly may be excused (particu- 
larly since the Act of Union) for his 
endeavour to extend his empire be- 
yond the Scottish border. He may 
also plead, if he pleases, that he finds 
the throne of the English Novelist 
unoccupied. If any Southern should 
object to him as an intruder, he might 
very fairly reply in the words of his 
own Coeur de Lion—*“ I will not dis- 
pute my title with thee, noble Thane ; 
but I will bid thee look around thee, 
and see where thou wilt find another 
to be put into the scale against it.” 

- The first paragraph of the present 
novel, assured us that our favourite 
author would acquit himself in his 
new task at least honourably—and. 
that, if his work suggested any com- 
parison unfavourable to itself, it 
could only be between these volumes 
and their predecessors. ‘Their open- 
ing breathes upon us at once the 
mild fresh air of the English climate, 
and stamps the place of the fiction by 
presenting to our imaginations the 
rich and noble beauty ot English sce- 
nery. The grassy glades of majestic 
forests—the broad _ short-stemmed 
oaks which the author, by a most 
skilful touch, associate th “ the 
stately march of the Romart$oldiery ;” 
—gliding rivers, and pleasant towns, 
guarantee to us that we are indeed in 
«‘ merry England.” The very brook, 
so boisterous in his former composi- 
tions, is now hushed to the quiet 
tone of the new country: when in- 
terrupted in its course by some fallen 
druidical stones, the opposition to its 
course only gives “ a feeble voice of 
murmur to the placid and elsewhere 
silent streamlet.” In short, we im- 
mediately find that our author is pe- 
netrated with the characteristic aspect 
and spirit of the objects amongst 
which he has come,—and this is 
enough to satisfy us that he will ac- 
quit himself well. It will hold good 
in every sense, we believe, if we af- 
firm that, when at home, he is sure to 
be delightful. 

The time of the story is “ a period 
towards the reign of Richard I., when 
his return fon Wie long captivity had 
become an event rather wished than 
hoped for by his despairing subjects, 
who were in the mean time subject 
to every species of subordinate op- 
pression.” The scene is chiefly formed 
of the woodlands and towns of the 
West-riding of Yorkshire: “ the fo- 
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rest, covering the greater part of the 
beautiful hills and valleys which lie 
between Sheffield and the pleasant 
town of Doncaster,”—* where haunt- 
ed of yore the famous Dragon of 
Wantley, and were fought many of 
the most desperate battles during the 
civil war of the Roses ;—where flou- 
rished also in antient times, those 
hands of gallant outlaws, whose deeds 
have been rendered so popular in En- 
glish song.” 

The characters are well-adapted to 
such times and such places. The in- 
aolence, foppery, rapacity, and cru- 
elty of a Norman prince and his 
courtiers, are brought capitally into 
contrast with the fine steady faith, and 
surly patriotism, of the Saxon Thane 
Cedric. A knight templar represents, 
and vividly images forth, the whole 
of his famous Order, in its grandest 
historical garb and aspect. Its fear- 
less courage, its skill at arms, its 
pride, vengeance, hypocrisy, luxury, 
and licentiousness, all concentrate in, 
and give a dazzling effect to, the 
person and character of Brian de 
Bois-Gilbert. “‘ That name hath been 
spread wide, both for good and evil. 
They say@@ is valiant as the bravest 
of his Order ; but stained with their 
usual vices, pride, arrogance, cruelty, 
and voluptuousness ; a hard-hearted 
man, who knows neither fear of earth, 
nor awe of heaven.” With him, asa 
set-off to his sharp, swarthy, com- 
manding, but louring visage, is placed 
a prior, with jolly person and shin- 
ing comely face—“ a free and jovial 
priest, who loved the wine-cup and 
the bugle-horn better than bell and 
book:” and who loved more thin 
beside,—as we find out on better 
acquaintance. Then we have Richard 
Plantagenet himself; and, what makes 
us rejoice in his society the more, we 
have him trolling catchesat midnight,* 
draining bowls, and breaking heads, 
with Friar Tuck, the frocked thief 
of Sherwood Forest :—nay, to this 
worthy pair we owe the pleasure of 
being introduced to Robin Hood him- 
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self, after admiring his skill at a 
shooting match, where, under Prince 
John’s nose, and to his sore displea- 
sure, he bore off the prize as the 
stout yeoman, Locksley. After these 
mighty and renowned persons, we 
can scarcely deign to mention the 
crowd of Norman barons, though, 
amongst them, Reginald Front- 
de-Beeuf, (as is said of him in the 
story) ‘« was no babe to strive with- 
all,”"—and the vaults of his donjon 
were of a nature to command respect 
for their master. Yet were not these 
so gloomy as Ulrica his cast-off mis- 
tress, nor so terrible as her revenge 
on the day of battle and of fire. The 
Jester, “ Wamba, the son of Wit- 
less, the thrall of Cedric of Rother- 
wood ;” with his companion slave, 
Gurth, the swineherd, are the most 
satisfactory witnesses as to the bless- 
ings of the feudal times we have yet 
met with. The Jester was wont to 
sit behind his master’s chair at table, 
where he was fed with morsels from 
his master’s trencher in his turn, with 
the dogs,—while his licensed foolery, 
and knavish sauciness, though often 
treated with a threat of whipping, 
made the delight of the Thane, and 
of his assembled and hungry house- 
hold. As for Prince John, the traitor 
and coxcomb, without courage as 
without faith, if it were not that he 
enables us to judge of the style of 
fashionable ribaldry, and courtly 
small-talk, in the fourteenth century, 
we should hesitate to give him a place 
so near the honest swine-herd, and 
the devoted fool. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that the appearance of 
himself and equipage at the tourna- 
ment, or “ Gentle and Free Passage 
of Arms of Ashby,” was very bril- 
liant. “ With his long curled hair 
escaped, and overspreading his shoul- 
ders, he caracoled within the lists, 
upon a grey and high-mettled palfrey, 
at the head of his ectak panes bush 
ing loud with his train, and eyeing, 
with all the boldness of royal criticism, 
the beauties who adorned the lofty 





* That we may not be accused of misrepresenting these exemplary a, we shall 
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powerful lungs ;*"— 
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** Come, trowl the brown bowl to me, 
Bully boy, bully boy, 
Come, trow] the brown bowl to me: 
Ho! jolly Jenkins, I spy a knave in drinking, 


Come, trowl the brown bowl to me!” 
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galleries.” Ivanhoe himself, the son 
of Cedric, has little that can be called 
remarkable about him, except it be 
that he is much in love, is just re- 
turned irom the Holy Land, and beats 
more likely knights than himself at 
the tournament. His sweet-heart, 
Rowena, is, we have no doubt, well 
worthy of the place of honour as he- 
roine, for she has the blood of Alfred 
in er veins, and a high Saxon spirit 
impels that blood in its course: ne- 
vertheless, had not the Prior Aymer 
of Jorvaulx, an unfailing connoisseur 
in female charms, and a cautious man 
to beot in all that related to his purse 
and cellar, actually staked ten butts of 
Chian wine on her matchless beauty, we 
should not have been so much struck, 
as under these circumstances we are, 
by this lady. Still, without dispa- 
raging the Prior’s taste, we cannot 
reirain from joining Ivanhoe, in 
thinking more of the Jew’s daughter, 
“than the tair descendant of Alfred 
might altogether have approved.” Old 
Isaac, and his child Rebecca, are the 
two best drawn, and certainly the 
worst used characters in the novel :— 
nothing has been yet done by the au- 
thor, which better proves his quick 
eye and true feeling, directing him, 
amongst the variety of things pro- 
perly belonging to a particular period 
and place, to seize on the circum- 
stances that are calculated to tell the 
most in description. The state of 
the Jews in England, at the epoch of 
this story, might, in the crowd of 
historical features, have escaped an 
ordinary collector of materials for a 
work of this nature; yet no circum- 
stance, proper to the time, is so preg- 
nant with the elements of effect. 
Their wealth contrasted strikingly 
with their disgraced and afflicted 
condition ; their ample means of en- 
joyment were cramped into the secret 
but luxurious decorations of the in- 
most chambers of their dark abodes ; 
while blows, robberies, indignities, 
and cruelties of every description 
constantly pursued them abroad. 
Their admission to kings and princes 
on those terms of familiarity which 
are readily granted by the great to 
such as can supply the wants of their 
extravagance,—coupled with the ter- 
ror in which they were constantly 
held by the rapacity, greed, and law- 
less ferocity of all who had power :— 
nes hominy, fear, dejection, and 
ou. I, 
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self-abasement, prostrating them at 
the feet of the most worthless Christian 
slave,—yet not repressing their con- 
stancy in their faith, nor their perti- 
nacity in over-reaching their oppres- 
sors :—in short, the heroic firmness 
of their will, and their utter want of 
strength ; their fidelity to the pass- 
over and to shekels of silver, even 
when held over the iron bars of the 
glowing furnace which was intended 
to force them to the renunciation of 
both,—aflord traits and materials 
which demand a master to be well 
employed, but which furnish the 
finest opportunities to one who is 
eminently gifted. Old Isaac of York 
makes a forcible impression on us, 
from his first humble entry into the 
hall of Cedric the Saxon, to which he 
was driven by stress of weather, and 
where he was held in abomination by 
every one, even down to the Saracen 
slaves of the Templar. We follow 
him with interest throughout the 
whole course of his adventures, 
whether, in a luckless hour for him- 
self, he sported his ornamented ga- 
bardine, and lovely daughter, at the 
tournament,—or implored mercy in 
vain of the Norman oppressor,—or 
trembled in the hands of the green- 
wood plunderers,—or strained his 
daughter to his heart, when she was 
absolved of witchcraft, calling her 
“«« his recovered treasure” as the very 
climax of fatherly endearment. In 
all and each of these situations, Isaac 
is a Jew after our own heart, because 
he is always a consistent Jew, and, 
even in performing his most generous 
deeds, calculates and grudges their 
heavy expense. In the midst of his 
greatest terrors, he gripes hard the 
mouth of his purse, likethe old man,— 
or rather not like the old man,—in 
Girodet’s picture of the deluge. With 
the instruments of torture before him, 
he shows all the “ unyielding obsti- 
nacy of his nation, and that unbend- 
ing resolution, with which they have 
been frequently known to submit to 
the uttermost evils which power and 
violence can inflict upon them, rather 
than gratify their oppressors by grant- 
ing their demands.” Vol. ii. B 123. 

Chis, however, is, after all, but 
fine portrait painting :—yet the Jew- 
ish character has its grand and poet- 
ical aspect,—its Sinai elevation,—its 
lyrical raptures. And ail these ap- 
pear, “ee majesty and beauty, 
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represented in the Jew’s child, Re- 
becca! Though the Turk had spoiled 
the land, Sion’s daughters stil! lived 
in her. There is, we think, exqui- 
site art shown in the selection of a 
young and lovely female to represent 
the noblest image of the Jewish his~’ 
tory and qualities. A Jewish hero 
would have fallen before ourinveterate 
prejudices, with which no wise author 
will ever seek to cope :—the girl Re- 
becca, on the contrary, startles none 
of these: she does not suggest either 
money-bags or the minories to break 
the sublime effect of her noble ac- 
tions. Again, it is a fine touch of 
characteristic historical truth, thus to 
confer on a Jewess that heroic charac- 
ter which reflects back glory from an 
individual to a people. The Jewish 
women have been always famous for 
their patriotic courage, and religious 
enthusiasm. The Hebrew records 
commemorate their desperate services 
rendered to the ark and to Israel: the 
Hebrew poetry is enlarged by their 
triumphal songs: to them even seems 
to have been confided the award of 
military fame: Saul,—so tiiey sung, 
—had killed his thousands, but Da- 
vid his ¢ens of thousands! Rebecca 
of York needs not blush if we rank 
her with the antient daughters of the 
tribes. That she equalled their spirit 
in maintaining the glory of the house 
of Jacob, the following passage will, 
we think, prove. In the dark dungeon 
of the templars, from whence she 
contemplated being taken forth, only 
to go to the stake, she thus replied 
to Brian de Bois-Gilbert, who was 
the cause of her misery, and who at 
once insulted her nation, and offered 
her certain means of escape of which 
she would not avail herself :— 


** Thou hast spoken of the Jew as the 
‘cma of such as thou art, has made 

im. Read the antient history of , the 
people of God, and tell me if those by 
whom Jehovah wrought such marvels 
among the nations, were then a people of 
misers and of usurers !—And know, proud 
Knight, we number names amongst us to 
which your boasted northern nobility is as 
the gourd compared with the cedar—names 
that ascend far back to those high times, 
when the Divine Presence shook the 
mercy-seat between the cherubim, and 
which derive their splendour from no 
earthly prince, but from the awful Voice, 
which bade their fathers be nearest of the 
colgregation to the Vision—Such were the 
princes of the house of Jacob! 
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‘¢ Rebecca’s colour rose as she boasted 
the antient glories of her race, but faded as 
she added, * Such were the princes of 
Judah, now such no more! They are 
trampled down like the shorn grass, and 
mixed with the mire of the ways. Yet 
there are those among them who shame 
not such high descent, and of such shall be 
the daughter of Isaac the Son of Adoni- 
kam! Farewell! I envy not thy blood-. 
won honours—I envy not thy bar- 
barous descent from northern heathens— 
I envy not thy faith which is ever in thy 
mouth, but never in thy heart, nor im thy 
practice.’ (Vol. iii. p. 222.) 

How it comes we know not, but 
the heroes of novels seem to shew 
in general a bad taste by their choice 
of wives: the unsuccessful lady is 
usually the one we should have pre- 
ferred, and certainly, in this case, 
Rebecca is infinitely more caleulated 
to interest than Rowena. Perhaps 
Ivanhoe, however, might have found 
this out, if the poor girl had not been 
a Jewess :—in those times such a cir- 
cumstance was a brand on the fair 
face of humanity ; it was regarded 
as a distinction of nature rather than 
of accident.—“‘ He names not the 
Jew or the Jewess,” said Rebecca 
internally—* yet what is our portion 
in him, and how justly am I punished 
by heaven for letting my thoughts 
dwell upon him!” (Vol. 2. p. 235.) 
Her interview with Rowena, after 
the marriage of the latter, is very 
affecting. Pressed to remain in 
England, and to listen to the counsels 
of the holy men, she replies—* That 
may not be. I may not change the 
faith of my fathers like a garment 
unsuited to the climate in which I 
seek to dwell: unhappy, lady, I will 
not be: He to whom IJ dedicate my 
future life, will be my comforter if I 
do his wilh * * * Say this to 
thy lord, should he inquire after the 
fate of her whose lite he saved.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 369.) 

The consciousness of being thus 
banished out of the pale of love, 
and degraded in the estimation of 
those she loved below the level of 
the commonest Christian menial ; 
this consciousness, struggling with 
her high powers of mind, and the 
knowled for how could she be 
ignorant) of the superior charms 
which nature had given to her,— 
produced in her soul that high-strung - 
temper of enthusiasm, which as- 


sumes generally the appearance of 
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composure, but which kindles in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the emer- 
gency, and can always set fortune at 
defiance, because it is ever mistress 
of its own resolutions. The scene 
with the villain Templar, where, to 
avoid outrage, she springs to the 
very verge of the parapet, in the 
highest tower of the castle, “ with 
not the slightest screen between her 
and the tremendous depth below,” 
is one of those scenes of strong 
painting, and striking effect, which 
this author is fond of introducing, 
but which he generally manages well, 
and introduces naturally. 

There can scarcely be said to be a 
story in this work ;—at least, there 
is nothing of a plot in it. It is 
formed of a tissue of animated re- 
presentations, with nothing of doubt- 
tul to be cleared-up or unravelled, 
but with a good deal of difficulty to 
be overcome. Cedric, the Saxon, re- 
presents the genuine English stock of 
the country, and he bewails its defile- 
ment by the success of the Norman 
invasion. Ill fortune braces him up 
to stand with churlish fidelity by 
a desperate but patriotic cause. 
Rowena, of the blood royal, is his 
ward,—but he sternly refuses her to 
his own son, because, on her union 
with Athelstane the Unready, a de- 
scendant of the last Saxon monarch, 
depends much of the hope of re- 
storing the antient family. For this 
passion, as well as for too great a 
manifested fondness for the Norman 
military exercises, Ivanhoe fell into 
his father’s displeasure, and on that 
account, exiled himself to the holy 
land, withthe crusaders. One eventful 
evening unites in Cedric’s Hall, at the 
hour of supper, the Prior Aymer and 
the Templar, who were on their way 
to the tournament at Ashby-de-la 
Zouch, and also the returned son, who, 
being disguised as a Palmer, re- 
mained alike unknown to all. Nothing 
can be more interesting and curious 
than the description of the Saxon 
family ; the household arrangements, 
the character of Cedric, &c. ;—nothing 
more animated than the conversation 
at the supper-table. The Palmer 
and the Templar lay the foundation 
of lasting mutual hatred, and we see 
from that moment, that one must 
eventually be avictim. The tourna- 
ment at Ashby, for which such pre- 
parations are made, is given by 
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Prince John, the king’s brother, then 
plotting a treasonable conspiracy 
against the imprisoned monarch, as 
a means of collecting his party and 
ingratiating himselt with the po- 
pulace. The description of the ce- 
remonies and the combats ;—with 
all the incidental circumstances of 
female coquetry, princely insolence, 
courtly obsequiousness, and factious 
anxiety, are hit off in our author’s 
happiest manner. The scene lives 
before us: we share in the interest as 
if it were a reality. Ivanhoe, still 
incog, is enabled to take a part in 
the day’s exercises by the gratitude 
of the Jew, which supplied him with 
a horse and armour, though it cost 
the Israelite many a severe pang when 
the hazard of their getting injured 
was thought of. The young Saxon is 
victorious over all the challengers, 
and particularly over the proud 
Templar. On the last day of the 
tournament, however, he owes his 
safety and success to the exertions of 
a knight in black armour, who is un- 
known, and who disappears as soon 
as the exercises are over. Ivanhoe 
receives the prize, and is recognized 
by his father and his sweetheart. 
The whole party, on their return 
from the tournament, father, son, 
mistress, and Athelstane the Unready, 
together with the Jew, Isaac, and 
his daughter Rebecca, fall into the 
hands of the lawless Norman Barons, 
and they are dragged to the dungeon 
of the remorseles Reginald Front- 
de-Boeuf. Here each of the captives 
undergoes an appropriate species of 
persecution. The poor Jew is the 
worst off; he is cast into a dungeon 
below ground, where he sees the bars 
already red-hot on which he is to be 
broiled, unless he pays a thousand 
pounds of silver to the infamous 
Reginald. Rebecca is assailed by 
the voluptuous and _ imperious 
Templar,—and the contest between 
these equally high natures produces 
the sublimest effect. One de Bracy 
wishes to force Rowena into a mar- 
riage with him; and Athelstane 
the Unready, whose appetite is al- 
ways ready, is tormented with fear 
lest the loss of his dinner should be 
the consequence of captivity. Re- 
lief, however, approaches from a 
very unlooked for quarter:—the 
Black Knight, who disappeared from 
the a oan is no other than 
2 
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Richard Ceeur de Lion, who has es- 
caped from his Austrian jailer, and 
is on his way to his capital in dis- 
guise, with such frequent interrup- 
tions as his own careless temper, and 
fondness for adventure occasion. 
After the tournament he had the 
luck to fall in with one of Robin 
Hood’s gang, and the night he 
spends in the noted friar Tuck’s cell, 
is richer far than any of the Notte 
Romane. Songs, venison, and flasks 
of good wine, cement the friendship 
between the monarch and the thief; 
and, at length, Plantagenet finds him- 
self fairly enrolled under the com- 
mand of Robin Hood, and engaged 
on an expedition to liberate Front-de- 
Boeuf’s prisoners. An attack is made 
on the castle, and the fight is a hot 
one, and a doubtful one. The Black 
Knight performs prodigies ; but the 
Normans within are no flinchers. No 
more is Ulrica, Reginald’s injured 
mistress, who takes this handsome 
opportunity of setting fire to the 
pile, which is consumed, with its 
wounded master and herself. The 
Templar escapes with his prey 
Rebecca; and the others are li- 
berated by those worthy allies, Robin 
Hood and the King of England. 
Poor Rebecca finds a different danger 
awaiting her from that which she 
expected: instead of being exposed 


to outrage from the passion of the. 


Templar, she is accused of witch- 
craft by the Grand Master, and is 
condemned to be burnt alive. Her 
ravisher, now in the frenzy of re- 
morse, secretly bids her demand a 
champion. Her appeal to arms is 
granted, and three days are given 
her to find a champion in. The 
Templar, who is the cause of her 
present plight, is appointed to sus- 
tain the combat against her:—he 
dare not refuse, and one of the finest 
scenes in the work, is his interview 
with Rebecca, after this appoinment, 
in the dungeon where she awaits 
death! The lists are arranged,—the 
fagots are collected,—the prisoner 


_ is brought to the ground,—the Order 


is assembled,—the multitude throngs 
around. The hour of execution ap- 
proaches, when Ivanhoe arrives with- 
in the lists. The combat commences, 
but the Templar falls under the arm 
of heaven, rather than under that of 
his adversary. The sequel may be 
guessed. Richard and the Thanes, 
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and Rowena, have nothing to com- 
plain of ; but Robin Hood and _ his 
men do not seem to gain much. Poor 
Rebecca is absolved of witchcraft,— 
but her deliverer neither knows the 
extent of her sufferings, nor could 
relieve them if he did. She quits 
England, and goes with her father to 
Grenada,—where she had an uncle 
high in favour with the Moslem King 
Mohammed Boabdil. 

Such is the history and such are the 
characters of the new work, Ivanhoe. 
Beautiful, sparkling, and attractive it 
certainly is ; yet we do not know that 
any of its personages establish them- 
selves so entirely in our minds, as 
part of our future acquaintance, as 
some of the same author’s former 
creations. Yet surely we are wrong 
in saying this: Rebecca, the Jewess, 
must ever be ours by the ties’ of affec- 
tion and pity, although to Grenada 
she is gone; and the Friar of St. 
Dunstan, with his quarter staff, must 
always remain one of our particular 
cronies, though we believe he was 
hanged in the sequel. Then again, 
lest we should happen (and such things 
do happen) to want a friend's bill dis- 
counted at a decent rate of interest, 
it would not be wise to drop our in- 
timacy with Isaac ; and, in these days, 
we have too much need of sound and 
steady patriots to cast off Cedric. 
Ivanhoe and Rowena we leave to en- 
joy their honey-moon to themselves : 
it would not be proper to intrude on 
them. The Norman barons have been 
exterminated by the Nabobs ; and, 
instead of Prince John, we have, thank 
God, Prince Ferdinand, and a choice 
of modern princes of all countries. 

Ill. A Sicilian Story, with Diego 
de Montilla, and other Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. C.and J. Ollier. 

Mr. Cornwatt—though we sus- 
pect such a person is not to be found 
between this and the Land’s-end—is 
now a well-known and justly admired 
poet. His Dramatic Scenes have at- 
tracted the favourable attention of 
most critics and many readers; and 
this, his second publication, is not 
likely, we think, to cause him to for- 


feit their good Loree 
In this gentleman’s case it would 


be more easy to prove a negative than 
an affirmative: we can decide more 
readily who he is not, than who he 
is. - Cornwall is certainly not Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, because there are ne 
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vulgar affectations, nor cold indecen- 
cies in his compositions ; because he 
has a more correct sense of beauty, 
and never causes us to revolt from his 
images :—but, also, because his hand 
hath not yet that distinct, certain, 
masterly touch, with which Mr. Hunt 
calls into play our sensibilities, when 
he happens by good luck to feel his 
subject more strongly than himself. 
Nor is Mr. Cornwall, unless we much 
mistake, Mr. Southey, because such 
little cant as he may have (and we 
are afraid he has a /ee-tle—just the 
least in the world)—is of the joyous 
and pastoral kind,—not of the moody 
and devotional. Nor is Mr. Cornwall 
Mr. Lamb. We have heard it said he 
is. Ifso we are blockheads. It ap- 
—_ to us that he has much of Mr. 

amb’s feeling, and love of simplicity, 
and pathos, and familiarity with the 
gentle and sorrowful things of the 
world ;—but he has not Mr. Lamb’s 
imagination, or depth, nor has he 
quite so extensive a sympathy with 
humanity. He wants the “ something 
Jar more deeply interfused,” which we 
find in Mr. Lamb’s pieces. We shall 
be surprised if it turn out that Mr. 
Cornwall is Mr. Shelly, or that Mr. 
Cornwall is Lord Byron. We are sure 
he is not ourselves—and we are sorry 
for it. We have read his poems with 
great pleasure, and should have been 
happy to have written them: but we 
cannot do every thing. We have 
been fully occupied lately in correct- 
ing proofs, and arranging the prices 
of cow-hides and molasses. 

If, however, Mr. Cornwall should 
turn out to be any, or all, of the gen- 
tlemen above mentioned (we our- 


selves excepted) we are not sure that 


we shall acknowledge ourselves to be 
in the wrong. ‘These are the days of 
authors in masquerade; and we do 
not pretend to be able to say, in every 
instance, je vous connais, beau masque. 
Mystification is now added to the other 
allurements of popular writers: as a 
trick of trade it is at least innocent, 
and we believe has been found pretty 
effectual ; nor, particularly at Christ- 
mas-time, are such puzzles without 
their amusement. 

Our own notion of Mr. Cornwall, 
however, is, that his name, when we 
discover it, will turn out to be a 
fresh one, and his hand one that has 
been hitherto unpractised. He does 
not yet seem settled intothe composure 
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and self-confidence which his native 
strength ought to inspire: he is a lit- 
tle too much on the strain after effect, 
in his zeal to please his mistress the 
Muse ; and, in paying her his devo- 
tions, which are faithful and heart- 
felt, we observe him casting an anxi- 
ous eye around the ee 3 

other gallants, and tempted to take 
up the airs and graces of those whe 
appear to him to be the most suc~ 
cessful in their attentions. These 
might be the faults of a weak writer; 
—but as Mr. Cornwall is not a weak 
writer, we conclude he is a young 
one. In that case, we do not know 
that a more brilliant dawn has ever 
shown itself. 

His poetry is of the true and natu< 
ral class, in opposition to the false 
and artificial. Perhaps it may bea 
little over-done sometimes in its sim- 
plicity, and over-emphatic in its de- 
scriptiveness ; but, in general, it is 
delicately beautiful, full of feeling, 
breathing sensibility,—though, we 
think, not distinguished by the signs 
of any very high power of imagina- 
tion. Quick sensibility, and delicate 
taste, seem to be the two faculties 
which Mr. Cornwall’s mind possesses 
in an eminent degree; and they shed 
a charming light over his composi- 
tions. What we also particularly 
admire in him, is, the contrast his 
style displays to some recent exam- 
ples of indecent self-willedness, af- 
fected ease, and sought-out negli- 
gence,—also of that coarseness of 
touch which disgusts the feelings in- 
stead of exciting them to voluptuous- 
ness. Some young writers of great 
power have fallen,—we are almost 
afraid fallen for ever,—into these 
dreadful faults. This misfortune has 
been the consequence of not distin- 
guishing between intemperance and 
independence,—and, perhaps, most 
of all the consequence of having 
come, very unfortunately fer them- 
selves, at the commencement of their 
career, under the influence of a gen- 
tleman whose notions on such sub- 
jects are often correct, when his va- 
nity does not give him an interest in 
being wrong,—but who, when this 
happens, never has strength of mind 
enough to sacrifice a pin’s-point’s 
worth of his own self-adulation in 
honour of any one principle of truth, 
however important or obvious. It 
has, somehow or another (still more 
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unluckily for himself than for others), 
become necessary to this person's 
self-gratification, that he should run 
down almost all the restraints on 
mere animal impulse, whether they 
relate to conduct or composition.— 
This, established into a system, seems 
to be the foundation on which he has 
built a sort of school,—where the elder 
scholars laugh at the master’s weak- 
nesses, when his back is turned, and 
the younger, opening their mouths to 
swallow what is fresh, original, and 
true in his admonitions (of which there 
is much), gulp down, at the same time, 
a good deal of deleterious stuff, 
which sets them upon performing all 
sorts of low and unworthy pranks, 
and causes them to be followed by 
the shout of popular ridicule.— 
Against this vulgar clamour they turn 
round with helpless anger,—and, as 
the blackguards of the street throw 
mud at them, “ boast themselves 
more comely than before.”—We are 
here particularly alluding to the case 
of Mr. Keats and his bespatterers. If 
this writer would but sober himself, 
and show the pride and strength of 
his genius, not by wanton sallies, and 
slovenly fopperies, — not by calling 
upon us to worship the extravagant 
and grotesque shadows which he 
—— to himself when he nods 

etween sleep and inspiration,—but 
by endeavouring to reconcile (as the 
great masters did reconcile) “ the 
grace, the manner, the decorum,”— 
the spirit of moral and social beauty 
and symmetry,—with the transports of 
enthusiasm and the flights of imagina- 
tion,—he would soon silence his poor- 
souled critics, and give full utterance 
to his generous ones. He has only to 
por his productions up to the 
evel of his great powers ; to finish up 
to the merit of his best specimens ; 
and, above all, to avoid the pernici- 
ous and paltry example given to him 
of laying “ a flattering unction to his 
soul,” when the case requires a good 
pungent blistering plaster, well pep- 
pered with Spanish flies. 

We are not without suspicions that 
Mr. Cornwall has been exposed, by 


(Fan, 


circumstances, to the same danger ; 
but he has escaped uncommonly well, 
and this is saying much for the good- 
ness of his sense and the soundness of 
his heart. The Attic salt of the Greeks 
was expressed by the Latin word ur- 
banitas; and the English language, 
by dissevering them again in expres- 
sion, only suggests more forcibly 
their essential union. 

The volume of which this is a no- 
tice, contains some imitations of Don 
Juan which are not the best things in 
it. The original is at once inimitable 
and unworthy of imitation. We do 
not say this in repetition of the com- 
mon-place severities which Don Juan 
has called down on his head. He 
stands “ himself alone” —like his au- 
thor—easier to be abused than under- 
stood, and certainly more fitted for 
being admired than imitated. If we 
are to have (and it seems settled that 
we are)—‘* a chartered libertine” 
amongst us, let us at least take mea- 
sures against either multiplying the 
number, or being pestered with coun- 
terfeits. 

The Sicilian Story and the Death 
of Acis are the most beautiful things 
in this volume. The reader of the 
following short extract from the for- 
mer will not, we think, dissent from 
any thing we have said favourable to 
Mr. Cornwall’s powers in the course 
of these strictures. 

*¢ She came by night. 

The pale moon shot a sad and troubled 
ight 

aene "Oe mighty clouds that moved 
along. 

The moaning winds of autumn sang their 





song, 

And shook the red leaves from the forest 
trees ; 

And subterraneous voices spoke. The seas 

Did rise and fall, and then that fearful 
swell 

Came silently, which seamen know so well ; 

And all was like an omen. Isabel 

Passed to the room, where, in old times, she 
lay 

And there they found her at the break of 
day ; 

Her look was smiling, but she never spoke, 

Or motion’d, even to say—her heart was 
broke. (P. 27.) 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Discoveries in New South Wales.—An 
expedition, conducted by Mr. Oxley, de- 
scended the a River, which, it 
was supposed, would be found enlarging its 
dimensions as it proceeded onward. The 












—— however, has been different from 
what was expected. There is every reason 
to believe, that the interior of this singular 
continent is covered with water, and that 
the various rivers, flowing in a direction from 
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the coast, are lost in a depressed level, or 

diffuse themselves into a shallow flood of 

immense surface. Several of the rivers 

actually traced are found to terminate in 

measureless tracts of uninhabitable marsh. 
—<=—>— 


British Art—We are happy to find 
that Mr. Eastlake has sent from Rome, for 
exhibition in London, a very fine picture, 
which he has executed in the former place, 
and which we had the pleasure of seein 
there, before it was entirely finished. The 
subject is Paris receiving the apple from 
Mereury: one which is most pleasing in 
itself, and it loses nothing of its natural 

racefulness in the hands of this artist. Mr. 
Eastlake has been lately a visitor to Greece, 
and there he seems to have caught the very 
soul of Grecian landscape, and scenery in 
general. His series of sketches in oil, the 
result of this journey, are, we think, the 
most complete and striking records of the 
present aspect of the antiquities, and of ex- 
ternal nature in these countries, which the 
talent of the pencil has yet offered for the 
gratification of curiosity. 

— 

Extract of a Letter from Turin.—The 
artist, Signor Vincenzo Revelli, formerly 
Professor in the Imperial Academy, and 
now member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Turin, has lately sold to an English gen- 
tleman of the name of Ince, (query, Innes) 
his fine picture representing the Judgment 
of Caiphas. In this production, besides 
the correctness of the design, good judges 
much admire its just and striking effect, and 
the excellent use made of the artifices of 
light and shade, in which style it may at 
once be pronounced unrivalled in modern 
Italian art. This picture, so honourably 
mentioned both in Italian and foreign jour- 
nals, is destined for England: in the mean 
time, crowds pour to see it before its de- 
parture, and all express their wonder that 
so noble a work, executed by a Piedmon- 
tese, should have been allowed to leave 
Piedmont. The price given for it by its 
purchaser was 600 francs (£250): and no 
one doubts, that if it had been exposed for 
sale at London it would have brought a 
much larger sum. 

—<—>——_ 


Experiments with the pendulum prove, 
that the body of the earth increases in den- 
sity, proceeding from the surface to the 
centre. Mr. Laplace, the first astronomer 
of the present day probably, has published 
a very interesting on this subj 
The increased deus of the strata of the 
earth in its interior, may be caused, he 
states, from the increased pressure they suf- 
fer as they approach the centre. Every 
thing tends to make us believe that a far 
greater degree of pressure and heat existed 
at one time in the earth than exi:ts at pre- 
sent; and that the phenomena which they 
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have occasioned, modified by their succes- 
sive diminution, form the present state of 
the surface of our globe. We are far, how- 
ever, from knowing enough to ascend with 
certainty to the origin of what we observe 
on the earth :—it can be proved, however, 
that the diminution in question has been 
ii.sensible during the last 2000 years; and 
this induces a belief that the earth has ar- 
rived at that permanent temperature, which 
accords with its position in space, and its 
relation to the sun. 


a - 


A Mr. Andrew Carmichael has started a 
very ingenious theory of dreaming. He 
enumerates no less than seven different 
states of sleeping and waking:—1. When 
the entire brain and nervous systent are 
buried in sleep; then there is a total ex- 
emption from dreaming. 2. When some 
of the mental organs cre awake, and all the 
senses are asicep; then dreams occur, and 
seem to be realities. 3. When the above 
condition exists, and the nerves of volun- 
tary motion are also in a state of wakeful- 
ness ; then may occur the rare phenon:enon 
of somnambulism. 4. When one of the 
senses is awake, with some of the mental 
organs ; then we may be conscious, during 
our dream, of its illusory nature. 5. When 
some of the mental organs are asleep, and 
two or more senses awake ; then we can at- 
tend to external impressions, and notice the 
gradual departure of our slumbers. 6. 
When we are totally awake, and in the full 

session of all our faculties and powers. 
7. When under these circumstances we are 
so occupied with mental operations as not 
to attend to the impressions of external 
objects; and then our reverie deludes us 
like a dream. 

—<——— 

A very important article appears in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review, un- 
der the title Comparative Skill and Industry 
of France and England. We wish we had 
more space left us, as this paper is well 
worth extended notice. A few of the mat- 
ters of fact which it contains, we shall at- 
tempt to crowd into a few lines. A Table 
of the Exports and the Imports of France, 
for the three years before the Revolution, 
(1787, 1788, 1789,) is given. It is followed 
by one for England. The French Imports for 
these three years are to the value of seventy- 
six millions, six hundred and ninety-two 
thousand, twenty-one pounds : the English, 
amount to two hundred millions, &c. ! The 


French Ex are fifty-six millions, &c.< 
the English, two cendeill and nine mil- 
lions, &c. Of one thousand vessels that 
entered the ports of Russia, in 1818, nine 
hundred and eighty-one were British. The 
following is a comparative statement of the 
annual profits of England and France, de- 
rived from agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade: 
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ENGLAND- FRANCE. 


Agriculture, including Fisheries ....-.- - - + + £218,917,624 ..-. £194,946,203 
7 tee al including mines and minerals . - 123,230,000 reeves 5,837,600 
Commerce, inland and foreign.....- weeees 88,373,748 ..---- 26,542,122 


It is to be regretted that no nearer epocha 
of French commerce can be taken than the 
three years immediately before the Revolu- 
tion ; but in those years it was in a very 
flourishing state: the years taken for Eng- 
land are 1810, 1811, 1812. The art of 
improving cattle, by judicious breeding, is 
almost unknown in France; not a flock of 
sheep is to be seen, that could stand com- 
parison with our South Down or Leices- 
tershire; and they have neither the form 
nor the size of ours. Never could the 
French horses be compared to the Eng- 
lish : our posting excited the astonishment 
ef some Germans, who visited this country 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The French, 
too, know nothing of putting a horse into 
that extreme state of health, which, here, 
is called condition. The French improved 
mail carriages run at the rate of 4 2-7ths 
English miles per hour: the English, at 
the rate of 7. The number of miles tra- 
velled in France, is, to the number travel- 
Jed in England, as 40 is to 1. Each Eng- 
lishman travels 60 miles in his own country, 
fur 1 mile that a Frenchman travels in his. 
The number of letters of all sorts delivered 
daily by the post in Paris, is, on an aver- 
age, 32,000, and of journals, 1800: in 
London, the letters are 133,000, and the 
journals 26,000. Taking the provinces into 
account, it is found by calculation, that an 
Englishman reads fifty times as much of 
the public journals of his country, as a 
Frenchman. At no time were the French 
a truly manufacturing and commercial peo- 
ple, like the English: the charter they re- 
ceived from nature was—Be thougitless and 
enjoy; while to us the nobler mandate has 
been—Reflect and labour. The very exhi- 
bition of the products of French industry, 
for the present (last) year, shows how little 
the comforts of the people have been at- 
tended to, in comparison with the luxuries 
of the great ; how little the spirit of solidity 
and ability has gained over the national 
taste for frivolity and ingenuity; and how 
much greater their wish still is to dazzle 
than to mstruct. No body of British ma- 
nufacturers, we are persuaded, would sub- 
mit to be the actors in such a theatrical 
pageant 

——— 


Several artists are collecting at Rome all 
letters and MSS. of Raphael, to publish 
them on the anniversary of his death. The 
third volume of the MSS. found at Pom- 
peii will shortly be published at Naples. 

Mr. Frederick Von Schlegel is gaing to 
publish a Tour in Italy, principally with 
® view to literature and arts. 





The celebrated traveller Belzoni is said 
to have arrived in Venice from Alexandria. 


The French Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at its sitting of the 8th November, ap- 
pointed Sir Humphrey Davy to be foreign 
associate, in the room of the late Mr. Watt. 


Cambridge, \jth Dec. The subject of 
the English Poem for the Chancellor’s 
third gold medal for the present year is 
** Waterloo.” 


The following is the subject of the Nor- 
risian prize essay for the present year :— 
** Show, from a review of the civil, moral, 
and religious state of mankind at the time 
when Christ came into the world, how far 
the reception which his religion met with is 
a proof of its Divine origin.” 


The Royal Academy have, at their last dis- 
tribution of prizes, presented a gold prize 
medal, and the Lectures of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. West, to Mr. Severn, for 
his Historical Composition of the ‘** Cave 
of Despair ;” to Mr. Gott, for an His- 
torical Model; and to Mr. Smirke, for an 
Architectural Design. Silver Medals, and 
the Lectures of Mr. Fuseli, Mr. Barry, 
and Mr. Opie, were presented to Messrs. 
Shepherdson, Smith, Edwards, Behnes, 
Graham, Watts, and Hughes. The pre- 
sidential chair was occupied by Mr. Fuseli, 
and most worthily so, from his highly ori- 
ginal talents, though we much regret it on 
this occasion, as it resulted from the pro- 
tracted illness of the president, Mr. West. 


Professor Jurine, of Geneva, has been 
carried off by a violent attack of an in- 
flammation in the chest, a sickness which 
he had often said would prove fatal to him, 
and against which all the skill of the phy- 
sicians was of no avail. He leaves in his 
magnificent cabinet, which is an object of 
curiosity and admiration to all well-in- 
formed travellers, a monument of his 
knowledge and erance, and rare ta- 
lent in the choice, preparation, and ar- 
rangement of the innumerable objects of a 
collection unique in its kind. 

Dr. Hartmann, of Frankfort on the 
Oder, has published in a German medical 
journal a statement, according to which he 
is able to produce at pleasure an efflux of 
ome ga ae himself towards 

er persons. e ing is to be 
heard, the sparks seen, oa che theske felt. 
He has now, it is asserted, acquired this 
faculty in so high a degree, that it depends 
on his own pleasure to make a spark issue 
from his finger, or to draw it from apy 
other part of his body. 
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Ar the present moment, it may, per- 
haps, be more difficult than appears 
from the first glance, to decide whether 
music have not attained a rank and 
importance among our pursuits, that 
places it above the sister art of paint- 
ing, and very nearly upon a level with 
poetry, in its immediate effects upon 
manners and happiness. By the vast 
space it fills in education ; in the occu- 
pationitaffords publicly and privately ; 
connected as it is with sentiment; and 

| efficacious as it must be in producing 

astate of mind infinitely more suscepti- 
.bleof the impressions of the higher art 
‘with which it is associated—through 
each of these circumstances it should 
seem to possess a degree of direct power 
and authority scarcely accessible to 
verse, honoured even as the poet is in 
ourdays. The effects of poetry are 
more certain and more durable, but 
they are more slowly wrought, and, 
perhaps, they are neither felt so early, 
so intensely, or so universally, as those 
ofmusic. Again,the present prodigious 
and rapid circulation of musical produc- 
tions, together with thenumbers which 
musical performances, both public and 
private, congregate together,—render 
it doubtful, whether a larger propor- 
tion of the public be not moved by the 
one, than by the other. If our notions 
be well founded—and we think they 
are so—it must be granted, that in the 
progress of manners, a momentous 
change in favour of music has lately 
been effected :—a-change too, that 
makes it peculiarly incumbent on 
those who undertake to convey a de- 
scriptive portraiture of the intellectual 
and moral features of the age, to 
watch and narrate the incidents at- 
tending the permanent institutions, 
and the new enterprizes and disco- 
veries, which those who are employed 
i public exhibitions, in the professional 
propagation, or in the private cultiva- 
tion of music, may from time to time 
engage in, or attain. Our first essay 
will therefore be an endeavour to con- 
vey a general idea of the state of 
the science in this country. 

England has produced, during 
later years, as well as in the earlier 
period of her musical history, theo- 
rists of considerable reputation. We 
have works of great and solid merit 
in Sa copartment, from Shield, Koll- 
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man, Crotch, and others: and, within 
a very short period, familiar treatises 
upon harmony have appeared, which 
will greatly tend to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and to diffuse 
the desire of obtaining it, by demon- 
strating the value of such knowledge. 
Mr. Burrowes, in his “ Thorough 
Bass Primer,” Mr. Jousse in his “ Ar- 
cana Musice,” and, above all, an 
unknown female, in her excellent 
“© Child’s Introduction to Thorough 
Bass,” have done more to advance 
the general acquaintance with theory, 
than had been accomplished during 
the entire preceding lapse of time. In 
addition to these popular accessions 
to science, we are now promised a 
new theory of harmony, from the 
hand of a most ingenious musician, 
Mr. Hewitt, an Englishman, resid- 
ing at Edinburgh, which has been 
examined by composers of the first 
eminence, who speak of the ingenuity 
and reasoning powers displayed by 
the author, in very high terms of re- 
spectful approbation. A musical dic- 
tionary too is preparing, under the di- 
rection of editors of the highest pro- 
fessional character, which we have 
reason to believe will be honourable 
to the country, and will fix, with clas- 
sical accuracy, the exact elevation 
which music has reached. This sci- 
ence has now too its own journal. 
Within the last fifteen months, the 
establishment of “* The Quarterly Mu- 
sical Magazine and Review,” has given: 
to musicians a vehicle for their opi- 
nions, and has afforded to their art the 
co-operation of literature through a 
medium, and in a manner, that have, 
up to this hour, been amongst the 
greatest desiderata to music and mu- 
sical men. 

In the mean time, the practice of 
the art has even far outgone the 
marchof itstheory. Our composers are 
very numerous, and of distinguished, 
though various merit. We have had 
a fine specimen of oratorio from Dr. 
Crotch ; operas from Messrs. Bishop, 
Atwood, Braham, Reeve, &c. of ge- 
nuine merit. Part songs (wherein 
perhaps lies our most legitimate title 
to originality,) have been given tous 
in the richest possible profusion, by 
Webb, S. Smith, Callcott, Horsley, 
and a list of native authors much too 
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long to recite, yet full of names of 
distinction. We have orchestra songs 
of the purest and the finest cast from 
some of the same hands. Dr. Call- 
cott’s Angel of Life, and These as they 
change ; Horsley’s Gentle Lyre, and 
Servant of God; and Bishop's Fast into 
the Waves, are unrivalled as models 
of powerful, impassioned, and beau- 
tiful expression. In ‘“ The Battle 
of Hohenlinden,” Mr. Charles Smith 
of Liverpool has given an adaptation 
of Mr. Campbell’s most original song, 
worthy of the poetry. The ballads 
of Mr. Moore, and Sir John Steven- 
son, have attracted and enjoyed an 
unprecedented share of the public at- 
tention ; they afford a curious, novel, 
and successful example of the influ- 
ence which the combination of pathos, 
sentiment and tenderness—of vivid and 
social animation,tinged and tinctured, 
however, with an universal air of vo- 
luptuousness, exercises over the mind 
and the affections. It is, perhaps, a nice 
question in morality to determine, 
whether these specimens have been 
most delightful or most dangerous. 
Our compositions for instruments 
are equally numberless—if we except 
those of the very highest order, 
such as overtures, concertos, pieces 
for full orchestras, which are neither 
many, nor of pre-eminent excellence. 
With lessons for the piano forte, the 
harp, and the flute, the town is daily 
deluged, and of these a great propor- 
tion are meritorious. We have, in 
this department, not alone our English 
musicians, but foreigners who may be 
said to be subjects of England by 
adoption. It is almost impossible to 
set down names without incurring the 
charge of invidiousness, where there 
is so much of talent; but we may enu- 
merate Bochsa, Clementi, J. Cramer, 
Crotch, Drouet, Howell, Kalkbren- 
ner, Latour, Metzler, Neate, Nichol- 
son, Ries, since these composers have 
augmented the vast accumulation of 
our single instrumental pieces; and 
some of them, more particularly, have 
been of the most essential service to 
the rising generation of musicians, by 
their important additions to works of 
instruction. Whatever honour or dis- 
grace may be ultimately attached tothe 
system of which he is the author and 
compiler, it must be granted that Mr. 
Logier has done considerable service 
to the art of tuition, by the stimulus, 
manifestly operating on the profession 
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generally, and by the application of 
new assistances to teaching, which 
have grown out of the discussion he 
has provoked. 

Singing, as a science, may yet be 
said to be immature in this country ; 
for although it has long been illus- 
trated by the most perfect models in 
public life, and although many ama- 
teurs have arrived at high polish, 
there is, nevertheless, no general or 
common code of instruction—no Eng- 
lish school. With the exception of 
Mr. Lanza’s very elaborate treatise, 
and which is itself defective in the 
philosophy of the science, we have 
had nothing worthy the name of a 
book of instruction. An abridg- 
ment of this work, which is just 
about to appear, will, however, as- 
sist in the propagation of the true 
elements; while, in the Quarterly Mu- 
sical Review, which we have mentioned 
above, there appear to be considera- 
ble indications of a matured design to 
blend a philosophical with a technical 
understanding of vocal science. 

While we thus enjoy whatever the 
fertile genius and originality of na- 
tive andresident ability can furnish— 
and abundant is the harvest—we are 
not without the immediate and con- 
stant influx of the works of foreign 
art. Mr. Latrobe and Mr. Novello 
have afforded us the finest specimens 
of the ecclesiastical productions of the 
Continent ; and, indeed, to the latter 
gentleman the public is at this mo- 
ment indebted, for the collection and 


concentration of all the Masses of 


Mozart. The Italian theatre intro- 
duces much of opera novelty :—the 
publishers, in connexion with foreign 
correspondents, somewhat more. 
Thus we are enabled to attract and 
appropriate, witha velocity and power 
that belong only to the very high 
state of civilization the English na- 
tion has attained, the musical riches 
of the world. 

Concerning the perfection of our 
professional artists, it is impossible to 
speak in any other terms than those 
of the highest admiration. We need 
only point attention to the organ 
galleries of our places of religious 
worship, Catholic and Protestant, 
to our orchestras, and to the cham- 
ber of the amateur. The Prince Re- 
gent’s band (entirely of wind instru- 
ments) is considered to be the most 
effective in Europe.. There scarcely 
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exists in any country, a more com- 
plete, if, indeed, so perfect—a combi- 
nation of rare and extraordinary ta- 
lent as is to be found in the orches- 
tras of the Philharmonic Society, the 
Antient and Vocal Concerts, and in 
the band of the Opera House. Italy, 
Germany, and France, with their aca- 
demies, conservatories, and schools, 
cannot, we are warranted in assert- 
ing, exceed us in ability. They may 
have more, but they cannot have 
better performers; and so long as 
the unbounded patronage which the 
wealth of England can afford to artists 
of the first rank, continues to be sti- 
mulated by the diffusion of fine taste 
(which is constantly accelerating and 
increasing), so long will the genius of 
the world find its best reward in the 
liberality of the British public, both 
as it regards the reception and the re- 
muneration of the individual. 

A faint sketch of the public insti- 
tutions for the performance of music, 
may nothere be thought superfluous. 
At this season but few are opened ; 
the public concerts are scarcely begun. 
With the exception of the amateur 
concerts, given in the city, under the 
direction of Sir G. Smart, there has 
been yet no announcement of an or- 
chestral performance. These, how- 
ever, are highly respectable in every 
sense. 

The Italian Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, has opened at an earlier pe- 
riod than usual, in consequence of 
the influx of families to town at the 
meeting of Parliament: in truth, it 
should seem before the arrangements 
are complete. We lament to see 
that it presents so little of that spirit 
which is indispensable to a public 
concern of such magnitude, and draw- 
mg so copiously from the public 
purse. There is reason to believe 
that the foreign growth of vocal ta- 
lent is considerably impaired. No 
other fact could probably account for 
the forbearance exercised towards the 
conductors of this grand musical es- 
tablishment. To the honour of our 
nation, no singer has been found so 
superior as to supersede Miss Corri, 
an Englishwoman, very young, but 
of powers that, even in their present 
immature age, are equal to place her 
in the situation of Prima Donna. 
Her voice is well-toned and well- 
formed, while her execution, polished 
by the society and instruction of Ma- 
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dame Catalani, is not inferior in neat- 
ness and volubility to that great ar- 
tist, in whatever Miss Corri thinks it 
prudent to attempt. Signora Bellochi 
is a singer of established ‘reputation, 
sound taste, and confirmed strength. 
Signior Ambrogetti still remains to 
take the principal male part, though, 
as a vocalist, greatly deficient in na- 
tural powers. He is, however, a fa- 
vourite from the exquisite grace and 
vigour of his acting. Signor Garcia 
will return for a part of the season. 
The only new singer that has yet ap- 
peared is Signor Albert, who is cer- 
tainly not of the first rank. He isa 
bass, completely realizing the idea of 
mediocrity in vocal science, in power, 
compass, and execution, while his 
unfortunate bulk and obesity unfit 
him almost for motion. Of the other 
musical arrangements of the house, 
all that can be now said is, that they 
are nearly the same as last year. The 
public papers have announced the 
appearance of one or two new sing- 
ers, and a negotiation with Catalani. 
At present, however, there is no suffi- 
cient sign of vigour in the adminis- 
tration to indicate any signal success. 
The opera is of deep interest to the 
musical public, since the sum levied 
for the support of the King’s Thea- 
tre is beyond all comparison greater 
than that of any similar institu- 
tion in Europe. It has been asserted 
upon good grounds, that it alone ex- 
ceeds the receipt of all the eleven 
public theatres in Paris, by more 
than two-thirds ; the amount of the 
Paris receipts being about 18,800/. 
annually, and that of the King’s 
Theatre upwards of seventy THOU-~ 
SAND PouNDS! It is upon this cal- 
culation that so much is expected 
from the managers of the Opera. 
The English ought to have by far the 
finest opera in the world ; but there 
is reason to believe that such is by no 
means the fact. 

Whiie the Italian Theatre has thus 
sunk in estimation, it is gratifying 
to our natural predilections to ob- 
serve the English theatres rising in 
the scale of scientific performance. 
Covent Garden has brought out the 
operas of Mozart and Rossini, Fi- 
garo and The Barber of Seville, with 
a degree of splendour and excellence 
that well merits commendation. Since 
the commencement of the present 
season, a young vocalist of much 
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ability has been added to the strength 
ef the company, in the person of Miss 
M. Tree. With a voice scarcely so 
rich or so brilliant as that of the es- 
tablished favourite Miss Stephens, 
she is yet able to stand by the side of 
that highly accomplished _ singer, 
without disadvantage or dishonour 
in the comparison. Her compass is at 
the least as extensive, and her execu- 
tion certainly not less perfect. ‘The 
great defect of her style lies in too 
violent and superabundant use of 
portamento ; which robs her of the 
purity and the consequent simplicity 
and force of expression. Much of 
the light and shade, as well as of the 
finer tints and touches, are hidden 
under the too indiscriminate applica- 
tion of this grace, which to English 
ears seldom fails to carry the notion 
of affectation. But, upon the whole, 
Miss Tree is an addition of great 
value to the number of educated 
singers, and to the strength of Covent 
Garden. Amongst the men, this 
theatre boasts no one at all compa- 
rable with Mr. Braham, who sup- 
ports almost the entire weight of 
the opera at Drury Lane. 

The concerts, we have said are not 
yet begun, nor are the periodical 
oratorios. The Antient Music, the 
Vocal Concerts, and the Philharmo- 
nic, exhibit together a combination 
of eminence, that will hereafter af- 
ford us abundant scope for observa- 
tion. The usual périod for the com- 
mencement of these standard places 
of high resort, is about March, when 
the town fills. From this time till 
July, London may boast a succession 
of the finest performances of any city 
in the world, both public and pri- 
vate ; for, between those already enu- 
merated the benefit concerts of pro- 
fessors intervene, and private concerts 
are amongst the most Sioned amuse- 
ments of the Royal Family, of the 
nobility, and indeed of all classes of 
amateurs. To these concerts are to 
be added the meetings of the catch 
and of the glee clubs, consisting of 
the most distinguished amateurs and 
professors, onal the concertores 
whose meetings are already begun. 
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Here the talents of our own singers 
find ample encouragement, and it is 
perhaps impossible to hear English 
music more finely illustrated, than in 
the part-songs of those composers we 
have enumerated, when performed by 
Messrs. Vaughan, the Knyvetts, Bar- 
tleman, and their co-adjutors. To the 
infinite regret, and the irreparable 
loss of the lovers of science, the latter 
gentleman has laboured for many 
months under the severest indisposi- 
tion, which has deprived the public 
of his services. These several con- 
certs are supported by genius of what- 
soever growth, and an avenue is thus 
opened for the competition of every 
sort of ability, both instrumental and 
vocal. Music is now, indeed, so uni- 
versally cultivated, that scarcely a 
house can be found without a piano- 
forte or harp, and our streets are 
thronged by itinerant musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental, of no mean 
acquirements. Many of these latter 
are foreigners, but we have heard 
pieces in several parts, performed, 
upon both wind and stringed instru- 
ments, by natives ina very creditable 
manner. 

We have thus endeavoured to draw 
a rapid, but comprehensive outline of 
the state of music in England. It 
seemed necessary to convey a toler- 
ably accurate, though we confess very 
general notion of this, to fix a know- 
ledge of the point from which we 
start. This we hope we have satis- 
factorily accomplished. With our fu- 
ture record of general novelties in the 
practice, we shall blend such critical 
notices of publications as may assist 
the public taste in assimilating ob- 
jects for its exercise. Remote from 
all the interests and passions that 
agitate the very sensitive race of 
composers and performers, it will be 
our care to promote the interests of 
science with impartiality, and to mea- 
sure, with a liberal understanding of 
the limits of natural and acquired 
power, the exertions of personal ta- 
lent ; estimating, as justly as we may, 
the claims of the public, the merits 
of the individual, and the duties and 
the deserts of the profession. 








RURAL ECONOMICS. 


WE have adopted, as a title for the Agri- 
cultural Departinent of our Magazine, the 
expression of ‘“* Rural Economics ;” that 


under that general title, our efforts to be 
useful, may not be restricted to th 
common place registry of the colour of the 
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growing grain in this or that district, which 
can seldom lead to any correct inference, 
or to the cost of cattle in the several markets 
of the kingdom. To those whose interests 
are intimately connected with the progress- 
ive appearance of the crops, or the varia- 
tions in the value of stock, unquestionably 
these are matters of important consideration ; 
but, limited as we are in respect to space, 
such intelligence of this sort as we might 
possibly convey, would scarcely be worthy 
the attention of the parties most deeply in- 
terested in these subjects. Our attention will 
therefore be principally given to the more ge- 
neral questions, included under the import- 
ant class of subjects which our title desig- 
nates. 


Relieved as the public mind is at length. 


become, from that watchful state of solicitude 
consequent on the unparalleled hostility, 
which for so many years was exhibited to- 
wards this country ; and disappointed as it 
is in the prosperous halcyon days which 
peace had promised to supply; it is not 
surprising to behold the earnest, the labo- 
rious attention which at this moment is so 
exclusively directed to the general affairs 
of husbandry, and to the means by which 
the best interests of agriculture can most 
speedily be promoted and securely esta- 
blished. 

The canvass, now in progress through 
every part of the kingdom, to give con- 
sequence tc the agricultural petition for 
protecting duties on the importation of fo- 
reign produce, is without a parallel ; and 
although much has been advanced, and 
ably advocated, both by the promoters and 
opposers of the measure, yet the hopes of 
the former seem to be undismayed, whilst 
the wishes of the latter appear somewhat 
inclined to a compromise. 

The protecting duties, now so fondly 
sought by the tenantry and occupiers, are 
really and in truth of less consequence to 
them, than to their landlords. If corn under 
the operation of the present laws, cannot be 
raised with a fair remunerating profit to the 
grower, and that the pecuniary demands for 
the poor, and for the state, are such as to 
preclude any deduction of rent, by the 
iandlord—it should seem but fair and equit- 
able, that strangers, who can grow corn and 
bring it hither so much cheaper than it can 
be produced by British subjects,—should 
not be allowed to come into the market and 
undersell our own agriculturist—On the 
other hand—the lower classes of the people 
have reasonable cause to complain, when 
compelled to give a price to their neigh- 
bours, so much above that, at which stran- 
gers offer to supply them. 

An open unrestricted trade, allowing the 


which at all times would be governed by 
regardless of conse- 


uences to the community, and not regu- 
by a surplus or deficiency of produce ; 
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would, as we conceive, though advocated 
by some, be destructive of the interests 
such a measure is intended to promote; 
while, in all probability, it would prove 
fatal to the great bulk of the people. A 
glut of foreign corn has ever been found to 
precede years of scarcity ; because cultiva- 
tion at home is checked—the lands remain 
untilled—the labourers unemployed—these, 
combined with a failure of crops, whence 
the former supplies were obtained, command 
such prices for the little that can be pro- 
cured, as the lower orders, and even middle 
ranks in society, are unable to afford. 

In a country like Britain, possessing so 
abundantly the means of avoiding the re- 
proachful practice of importing foreign corn, 
it is most DISGRACEFUL that she should 
owe the subsistence of her people to the 
industry of foreign states ! 

Why are not the immense tracts of un- 
productive waste, said to amount to five 
millions of acres, brought into general cul- 
tivation ; and why are not those practices 
which experience has taught and proved to 
be undeniably wise, economical, and highly 
beneficial, in the management of the present 
productive soil—so encouraged by the state, 
and so promoted by the landed proprietors, 
as to produce generally the advantageous 
results which are locally so successfully ob- 
tained ? 

From the Holkham sheep-shearing meet- 
ing on the eastern coast—the Woburn agri- 
cultural meeting in a midland county—the 
Bath and West of England society in the 
south, and the Workington agricultural 
society on the north-western side of the 
island,—the husbandman and agriculturist 
have derived the most important benefits, 
and owe to cach, not less their tribute of 
praise, than those grateful acknowledgments 
which, from time to time, they have pub- 
licly avowed. Out of these arose the Smith- 
field annual meeting, under the immediate 
patronage of the late Duke of Bedford ; 
which has produced very ra enh 
especially among graziers, in the choiee— 
rearing, br fattening of all kinds of stock. 
At the meeting recently held, specimens of 
cattle were exhibited, which for early matu- 
rity—beauty of form—aptitude to fatten, and 
other valuable qualities, have, perhaps, been 
seldom surpassed. The Hereford and De- 
vonshire oxen which have, hitherto, filled 
the pre-eminent stations, and become en- 
titled to the highest prizes, yielded this 
year to an ox of the short-horned Durham 
breed ; whose feeder obtained the first prize 
of 25 guineas, and his breeder the gold me- 
dal. This breed, which in its improved state 
seems to combine all the valuable qualities 
sought by the grazier,—even that, of be- 
coming under certain modes of treatment pro- 
nee fat, whilst profitable tothe dairy— 

as been not less sedulously than success- 
fully attended to by Mr. Curwen, at his 
Schoose Farm, in Cumberland. At his last 
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agricultural meeting, many of this descrip- 
tion were sold; and though the sale was 
an extensive one, the price of the whole 
number averaged at 35 guineas each. Some 
have been sent to America, others to Ire- 
land, and some have reached the vicinity of 
the metropolis, whose feet, before they left 
their native sheds, had never trodden pas- 
ture; and who, on being turned out to graze, 
for want of education in cropping the herb- 
age, were, at first, in danger of starving ! 

Six prizes at the Smithfield meeting, 
amounting in the whole to 95 guineas, were 
awarded to the feeders of the cattle, with 
vold medals to the breeders of the two first, 
entitled to 25 guineas each. Three prizes, 
amounting to 50 guineas, were given to the 
feeders of the best pens of sheep, with gold 
medals to the breeders of the two first, en- 
titled to 20 guineas each—being three long- 
woolled and three South-down wether sheep. 
‘T'wo prizes of 10 guineas each were awarded 
to each class of three Essex pigs—the first 
$2 weeks old, fed on barley-meal and water 
only ; the second 47 weeks old, fed on bar- 
ley and peas-meal: te the breeder and 
feeder of which was also presented the gold 
medal. 

The practically good effect which the 
premiums have produced, has induced a re- 
solution of the subscribers to increase these 
excitements 50 guineas next year. At this 
meeting were likewise exhibited many in- 
genious implements and machines of a use- 
tul nature, the merits of which were con- 
sidered and duly appreciated. Among 
these was a patent portable forge, which for 
its simplicity, convenience, and value to 
large farms, remote from the village black- 
smith’s shop, is much entitled to atten- 
tion. 

Previously to the dinner at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, at which about 130 members were 
present—fifteen new members were chosen, 
among whom the Marquis of Tavistock and 
Lord Strathaven were also elected vice-pre- 
sidents. In the absence of the Duke of 
Bedford, Sir John S. Sebright, Bart. took 
the chair ; and after the usual and appro- 
priate toasts, gave—‘* Long leases to good 
tenants." We applaud the philanthropy 
which dictated it, and perfectly concur in 
the sentiment, gencrally—under a settled 
persuasion of mind, that amongst honest 
men, the interests of the landlord and the 
tenant are the same: but the demise of 
lands for 21 years, or even 14 years occu- 
pation, not only to the ** good tenant” — 
known to be so—but to his unknown suc- 
cessors, who by possibility may not be 
** good tenants,”’ has, by woful experience, 
been found productive of so much indivi- 
dual mischief, as well as public loss, that 
in this unqualified, unrestricted shape, such 
a lease appears, at least to us, to be objec- 
tionable, as holding out exclusive advan- 
tages to tenants, that ought neither to be 
asked nor expected. Insuring to the te- 
nant a fair and equitable return for the em- 
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ployment of his capital and exercise of his 
ability, by a permanency of occupation, 
is just—is requisite, and to this, consist- 
ently with fair dealing, he is indubitably 
intitled ;—yet a mode may be resorted to, 
which would have all the beneficial effects 
derivable from the longest term’ in con- 
templation of being granted, without the 
landlord being exposed to an inconvenient 
period of resumption, or the tenant forced to 
continue his occupation at the hazard of rui- 
nous losses to himself and family. How to 
avoid these two principal objections to the 
granting or accepting long leases, some 
hints may be given in our next number. 

Amongst the several ingenious imple- 
ments and machines which were exhi- 
bited, at the last meeting of the Bath 
Society, the operations of the patent flax 
dresser, called a ‘* decorticator,’’ claimed, 
not only the particular attention, but the 
thanks of the society to the patentee; as 
being an invention of great merit, and cal- 
culated to give profitable employment, as 
well to the cottager and his family under his 
own roof, as for workhouses and prisons of 
all descriptions ; by rendering a raw mate- 
rial, the produce of our own soil and of such 
extensive use, marketable and fit for the 
spinner. 

The harvesting and stacking of flax and 
hemp, (to which also this machine is said 
to be equally applicable) like other grain, 
without submitting the plants of either to 
the usual humid process ; is an improve- 
ment in agriculture of the highest national 
importance. Heretofore it has been con- 
sidered impracticable to discharge the 
plants, in a dry state, of their ligneous con- 
tents, and to preserve the fibre sound and fit 
for all the purposes of the manufacturer. 
Within the last few years many ingenious 
contrivances have been resorted to for the 
accomplishment of this most desirable ob- 
ject to the community, but more especial- 
ly, to the grower; as the quantity of fibre 
procurable in this way from an acre of flax, 
far exceeds the weight obtainable from the 
same surface by the former method; in 
consequence of the prodigious waste which 
is unavoidably occasioned, in the -several 
operations of the humid process; _ beside 
the expense of detail and abstraction of 
thought, at a moment of the greatest im- 
portance to the agriculturist: for if whilst 
the crop is exposed to fermentation in the 
water, it is not sedulously watched and 
carefully removed before the process of pu- 
trefaction takes place, the whole mass be- 
comes greatly injured, if not wholly rotted, 
and the loss which is thus frequently sus- 
tained, in addition to the trouble and _per- 
plexity of steeping, has deterred many from 
this species of cultivation. The rejection 
of this uneconomical practice has recently 
given birth to many valuable suggestions, 
with to the cultivation of flax and 
hemp in England, on her commons and 
wastes—on the mosses of Scotland, and on 
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the bogs of Ireland; all of which are said 
to be well adapted to this valuable purpose, 
and capable of producing such quantities, as 
to preclude the necessity of an annual im- 
portation of these articles from Russia and 
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other continental states, to the amount of 
two millions sterling. As the greater part 
of this value is derived from the labour of 
foreign peasantry, of what national import- 
ance itis, thatitshould be secured toourown! 








MEDICAL ARTICLE. 
No. I. 


Tuer human race was originally placed 
in that climate of the earth where the sun’s 
influence is strong and uniform ; and where 
the paradise, as described by Moses, is seen 
still to exist Over extensive regions. There 
man obtains the supply of all his wants 
with little trouble, and without any effort 
of ingenuity. He plucks the ripe fruit 
from the branch and eats it ;—of covering 
he requires only what his moral feelings 
dictate, or what he may think adds grace 
to his form ;—and, to shelter him while 
he sleeps, a few broad leaves spread upon 
connected reeds complete the Indian hut. 
He is scarcely liable to disease while he 
lives according to nature, and he may con- 
tinue hale and happy until old age comes 
gradually upon him, and again bends him 
to the earth from which he sprung. 

As the human family multiplied, it na- 
turally spread in all directions. To the 
east and to the west, there would be found 
but the lengthened paradise, with slightly 
varying features of beauty ;—but, to the 
north and south, with change of season the 
cold would be felt, and other periodical oc- 
currences affecting man’s comforts, which 
would rouse his energies to protect him- 
self. Thus, his foresight, contrivance, and 
industry would come into . play, and, 
as their fruits, the arts for securing a 
happy existence in all climates have 
gradually arisen. These are now so per- 
fect, that man has a comfortable habitation 
any where, from the equator almost to the 
pole. During the winter, for instance, of 
the northern hemisphere, when the short 
gloomy day, and the piercing cold, and the 
earth bound up in snow and ice, and the 
leafless nakedness of herb and tree, seem 
to indicate the death of all nature, man 
still in this bleak waste has in store, and 
can afford himself almost every enjoyment 
which his nature knows. As a contrast to 
the scene natural to the climate, of help- 
less beings perishing in the snows, he ex- 
hibits, under the protecting roof, the happy 
family circle, seated round the evening fire ; 
‘or, more striking still, the brilliant assem- 
bly met to dance and feast in the decorated 
palace—where night is turned into day, 
where every art lends its charm, and the 
tables are loaded with the delicacies of every 
Season and of every elime. 

And we may remark here in passing, 
that the inclemencies of winter and other 
changes, whichat first sight appear the dis- 
advantages of high northern or southern 


latitudes, are, in fact, the circumstances 
which the inhabitants should most prize. 
They rouse from the apathy to which the 
eternal serenity of the tropical sky so much 
disposes, while the variety makes each sea- 
son more charming. Although nature 
placed our first parents, while yet helpless 
and unacquainted with the world which 
they had come to inhabit, in a rich and 
warm garden, where their necessities were 
supplied almost by wishing, yet she in- 
tended that sterner climates should form 
the perfect man,—climates where labour 
and ingenuity had to precede enjoyment, 
but where the need of employing these 
should awaken and invigorate every faculty 
of mind and body. It is in fact in these 
latter, that the arts and sciences have ad- 
vanced to their present perfection, and that 
the brightest examples of the hero, the phi- 
losopher, and poet are found. 

The protecting arts of life above alluded 
to, are not, however, so simple and of 
such easy application as is generally sup- 
posed, and the common mistake with re- 
pect to this point, is one of the most fatal, 
in its consequences to his health, of any 
into which man has fallen. It occasions 
ignorance, and encourages neglect of cir- 
cumstances which bring so many to a pre- 
mature grave, and which embitter the pro- 
tracted existence of many more. While it 
is allowed as a general truth, with respect 
to the inferior animals, that each race can 
thrive only in the particular climate or si- 
tuation where nature has placed it, and for 
which it is fitted, and that, if removed to 
another and different, it degenerates and 
dies—still, with respect to man it has been 
as generally asserted and believed, because 
he is seen living healthily in every climate, 
that he enjoys an extraordinary exemption 
from the general law, and is endowed with 
a pliancy of constitution, as to temperature 
and other circumstances of life, altogether 
unique. The dangerous inference has been 
drawn, that he may take any liberties with 
himself, and trust to his constitutional powers 
of resistance for safety. The fact is, that 
his pliancy of constitution, although bear- 
ing safely considerable vicissitudes, when 
gradually brought about, is little, if at all 

ter, than that of many other animals ; 
and he is indebted for his superior power of 
living in all latitudes, exclusively to the 
means with which his reason furnishes him 
to bend external circumstances to his will, 
rand to make his own climate wherever he 
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goes. Man is naturally the creature of a 
warm climate, and if deprived of his fire, 
and his lodging, and his clothing, and the 
provisions of all kinds which he stores up 
for the long winter (all these being gifts of 
his reason), he as certainly perishes among 
the snows of the north as any other tropical 
animal ; and almost any tropical ani- 
mal, by sharing his goods and his securi- 
ties, can live there with him. Many crea- 
tures have a natural advantage which man 
has not; their hair or fur thickens as the 
cold increases, while man’s clothing de- 
pends on himself. 

In the circumstances of climate or tem- 
perature, and in the unnatural modes of 
exercise and aliment which have grown up 
with the artificial institutions of society, we 
have the great causes of human disease, and 
from them we can see how much more man 
is exposed to disease than any other animal 
living as nature designed. We have the 
comfort, however, of knowing, that almost 
complete immunity is within his power. 
In the cases of inflammation, cough, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, &c. which consti- 
tute the great proportion of our current dis- 
ease, it 1s possible almost always to point 
out the occasion on which the disease was 
contracted, and which the patient might 
easily have avoided, had he been sufficiently 
aware of the danger. 

If the above considerations be sufficient 
to awaken the inhabitant of a changeable 
climate to a proper sense of the dependance 
of his health on prudent conduct, a very 
great point is thereby gained, for he will 
then be willing and anxious to receive in- 
struction as to the conduct suitable, and he 
will soon have the pleasure of finding that 
it is wonderfully short and simple. 

Every art is progressive.’ Some of the 
most important to society which now exist, 
have only appeared within the last half cen- 
tury, and have owed their origin to the dis- 
coveries in chemistry. The art of preserv- 
ing health has received elucidation from the 
same source; and now that we have so com- 
pletely investigated the constitution of the 
atmosphere, and its phenomena in various 
situations and climates, the atmosphere be- 
ing the supporter of our life, of which the 
agency is most obscure but most iniportant, 
we may hope to have arrived at great and 
correct simplicity of principle. 

There are several] reasons why this. most 
important study of the health has been so 
little cultivated and understood by the great 
body of mankind. We are naturally un- 
willing to occupy ourselves about remote or 
possible events, while things of more im- 
mediate interest press upon our attention ; 
and the generality of mankind trouble them- 
selves very little about disease, until th 
feel it present, when it is too late to thi 
of the prevention :—indeed, so little attrac- 
tive has this study as yet appeared, that we 
often see several severe lessons of suffering 
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insufficient to excite attention, or to beget 
caution in the party concerned. Again, 
until late times comparatively, man, from 
his limited information respecting climates 
and countries distant from his own, and 
with consequent ignorance of the constitu. 
tion of his body in its relation to external 
nature, was unable to distinguish and seize 
all the circumstances which it was important 
for him to regulate. Consciousness of this 
would make the study less pleasing to him, 
and it would be less pursued. 

In later times, since the subject has been 
better understood, many books have been 
written on the art of preserving health, but 
none of them has become sufficiently popu- 
lar to answer the purpose of exciting inte- 
rest in the great mass of mankind. Some 
of them are too long and prolix, some too 
technical in their language, and therefere too 
obscure to be relished or recollected by po- 
pular readers, and in some the matter of a 
popular essay is mixed up with what is 
strictly professional. These last cannot 
please the general reader, and they are dan- 
gerous to him in as far as they give him im- 
perfect or erroneous notions of disease, on 
which he may sometimes act to his own in- 
jury, or that of others ; and, at all events, 
the present state of popular ignorance and 
carlessness of these matters, proves that 
something more is still required than what 
has yet been done. The writer of this will 
be very happy, should his future papers 
contribute to so desirable an object. They 
are intended to impart in a simple and, if 
possible, attractive way, important informa- 
tion on the chief points connected with the 
management of our health. As the essays 
will be monthly, they will have relation, as 
much as is consistent with method, to the 
circumstances and occurrences of the month, 
including peculiarities of season, prevailing 
diseases, &c. Ac. 

The writer has had his attention more 
than usually directed to the subject of im- 
parting knowledge on preventive medicine 
td ordinary minds, from having had charge, 
in his early practice, of some families in the 
country, which of course he could not visit 
very often, and where the parties had there- 
fore to rely for safety a good deal on their 
success in keeping disease away. After- 
wards, in town, he was appointed physician 
to several families accustomed to have a re- 
gular attendant, who made stated visits with 
the view of prescribing to prevert disease, 
rather than to have to cure it when in- 
curred. He had the satisfaction, by oral 
directions, of removing habitual family sick- 
liness in some of these cases, and of seeing 
that his directions were easily comprehended 
and well remembered. He trusts, that in 
the more methodical form which they will 
now assume, in these essays, they may 
be still more simple and complete, and by 
their printed circulation more extensively 
useful. | 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(London, Dec. 24th.) 


IMPRESSED as we are with the im- 
mense importance of commerce, in the 
prosperity of which, the interests, not 
merely of individuals, but of the whole em- 
pire, are involved, we intend to pay parti- 
cular attention to this department of our 
publication 5 for it would be a strange ano- 
maly, if, bearing the title of Tar LonDON 
MaGAZINe, it should be wanting in atten. 
tion to that, which has made this metro- 
polis the grand commercial emporium of 
the civilized world. In the progress of our 
labours, we shall, above all, carefully note 
every circumstance, which, in the opinion 
of enlightened merchants, is likely to have 
a permanent effect on the interests of com- 
merce: we shall mark the leading changes 
and more remarkable fluctuations in the 
state of the markets, both at home and 
abroad: in articles of foreign commercial 
intelligence, we shall, as far as possible, 
notice those kinds of goods, whether imports 
or exports, in which our own country is 
particularly interested: we shall communi- 
cate the earliest notice of every new regula- 
tion of foreign governments, which is 
likely to have any material effect, favour- 
able or unfavourable, on the commerce of 
the United Kingdom: we shall joyfully hail 
every improvement ; or, should events seem 
of an unfortunate cast, we shall not attempt 
to dissemble either their causes or effects ; 
but, without indulging in visionary specu- 
lations, endeavour to point out every mo- 
tive which should encourage hope. 

Having thus explained our intentions for 
the future, we shall give a brief sketch of 
the state of our markets at the close of the 
year 1819. 

The general stillness often experienced 
towards the conclusion of the year, the ef- 
fect of which is at present augmented by a 
prevailing scarcity of money, and a desire 
in holders to realise, has certainly tended to 
depress some of the leading articles of colo- 
nial produce. The accounts received from 
abroad are, however, of such a description, 
“Ss to encourage a belief in the best informed 
‘nerchants, that considerable improvement 
in trade will take place in the spring of 
‘320. The stocks of colonial produce, in 
toreign markets, are stated to be inconsi- 
derable, and even those of manufactured 
goods not to be so extensive as many per- 
sons have sup 

Correr.—This week the market has 
been very unsettled. ‘Though the demand 
appeared not to be so brisk as at the close 
of last week, the holders in general did not 
appear disposed to sell at 126s. 6d. Very 


‘little if any thing has been done in any 


— of _ except Domingo ; in gene- 
ox. I, 


ral the prices may be quoted at an irregular 
advance of 7s. a 8s. in St. Domingo, and 
of 4s. to 6s. per cwt. on the other kinds, 
since the beginning of last week. 

SvuGar.—The demand for Muscovadas 
continued limited last week, and the stocks 
having accumulated, the holders seemed 
more disposed to effect sales. Low browns, 
may be stated 1s. lower than last week. In 
refined goods for home consumption, but 
little business has been doing: but there 
have been inquiries for parcels to be deli- 
vered in the spring, and some double loaves 
were disposed of at about 80s. to be ready 
in March. Strong goods for melting were 
more in request. Molasses met a heavy 
sale at a small reduction. The attention 
of speculators has, it seems, been drawn, 
particularly at Liverpool, to Foreign Su- 
gars ; the prices of which will probably be 
enhanced by the additional import duty on 
crushed Sugar, which is expected to be im- 
posed in Russia by the new tariff. The 
consequence of such an increased duty on 
crushed Sugars will be a increase in 
the demand for Brazil and Havannah Su- 
gars for the Russian market. 

Spices and SALTPETRE.—The East 
India Company have declared a large sale 
for the 14th Februarf, and a great reduc- 
tion in the taxed price being announced, 
has caused a considerable sensation in the 
market, and of course a depression in the 
prices. 

Tea.—The Tea sale at the India House 
finished on Thursday the 16th inst. The 
prices remain unaltered. 

Batic Propucre.—The prices of Tal- 
low have experienced a slight reduction. 
Hemp has also been purchased lower. Flax 
remains stationary. Tar is held at high 
prices. Nothing doing in Pitch and Rosin. 

Toxsacco continues heavy of sale, at 
reduced prices, both in London and Liver- 

1. 
P Paurre.Theve continues to be a gene- 
ral and extensive demand for Fruit ; and 
as the quantity brought forward has been 
only in proportion to the request, it meets 
a ready sale. 

O11s.—In a public sale last week, of 
260 tons of Greenland Oil, at 29/. 15s. to 
30/. 10s. the greater proportion was said to 
be taken in at the former price. A cargo 
of Cape Oil remained unsold, and there has 
been a further arrival. Southern Oil re- 
alizes 30/. ‘ 

Intsh Provisions.—The market is 
still heavy. ; 

Cotton.—At the beginning of the 
month, there was an increased inquiry for 
Bengal —" both for export and on spe- 
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culation, but there were no extensive sales, 
and the business done was inconsiderable. 
In the second wrek the demand was very 
slack, both at London and Liverpool. Since 
the middle of the month tlhe markets have 
on the whole remained dull, with a ten- 
dency, perhaps, to a partial decline in some 
Sorts. 

Rum, Branpy, and Ho_ttanps.— 
There have been considerable purchases of 
Rum for Canada; in consequence, the 
prices are rather better than at the beginning 
of the month, when the market was very 
heavy, though a consideroble quantity was 
exported ; of 360 puncheons offered in two 
public sales, in the same week, the greater 
part was taken in, the quantity sold going 
at a considerable reduction. Brandy and 
Geneva are very duil of sale. 

Corn.—The prices of Corn have on the 
whole declined this month, nor does there 
seem to be any appearance of an advance 
for the present. The inquiries for Corn 
under bond have completely subsided, and 
there is scarcely any sale for foreign Corn 
that is free for home consumption. Malts, 
except very choice samples, are almost a 
drug. 

Foreign Commercial Inteiligence. 

Trieste, 30th November.—The present 
state of our commerce is by no means fa- 
vourable, nor are our prospects at all flat- 
tering. We have abundance of goods, but 
very little demand for them. And our 
merchants, if they sell, must submit to a 
considerable reduction in the prices. Not 
a Single article is rising, but many are de- 
clining. 

Banks of the Rhine, 10th December.— 
The vintage has been excellent, and espe- 
cially productive in the upper part of the 
Palatinate. We cannot yet precisely de- 
termine the quality of the wines of 1819. 
If they do not equal those of 1811, they 
will be very little inferior, some connoisseurs 
think they will be fully equal, to those of 
1807. 

Brandies have been very low, the whole 
summer on both banks of the Rhine. 

Grain is abundant, and little in demand, 
except Oats. 

This year’s hemp is excellent in quality, 
very white and very long. 

Clover seed is abundant and of good 
quality, it is expected that there will be a 
yreat demand for this article. 

Potashes and saltpetre are unsaleable. 

The crop of tobacco has been abundant, 
and the quantity is good ; but hitherto the 
demand has been slack. 

St. Petersburgh, 2th November—We 






expect the speedy publication of a new 
Tariff of Customs. The principal changes 
are stated to be the following :—crusned 
sugars to pay the same duty as loaves ; 
the duty on raw sugars to be reduced by 
one half; coffee to pay only twe silver 
roubles ; cotton manufactured goods not 
to pay according to value, but according to 
weight ; cotton yarn two and a half silver 
roubles per pood; even printed callicoes 
will be adinitted on paying a duty. These 
are the reports in circulation ; but we can- 
not absolutely vouch for their accuracy.— 
Fiax. Little doing; and that on the spot 
might be bought at 150 roubles, perhaps 
under. Corn stagnant. For rye, lia 
17 roubles. Wheat 19 to 20 roubles are 
asked. Of rye there are 25,000 chetwerts 
on the spot, 10,000 chetw. in the neighbour- 
hood; of wheat 80,000 chetw. on the spot, 
and near 4(),1}0U in the neighbourhood. 

Hicmp.—The paiticularly good quality 
of last year’s hemp, compared with this 
year’s crop, is the chief reason that large 
quantities of that on the spot are purchased, 
but none of it to be delivered. Since the 
close of the navigation there have been sold 
of the three sorts, near 70,000 poods, 
chiefly outshot, and half rhine. This con- 
siderable demand has raised the prices. 

Hemp-oil.— The news that there is a 
large stock in the interior-—of which a con- 
siderable proportion is to come here, is pro- 
bably the cause that speculation has ceased 
and the demand become very limited. 

Potashes.—Though there is no demand, 
and the stock on hand is considerable and 
has been increased by foreign arrivals, the 
best cannot be had under &() roubles; infe- 
rior, which is not to be recommended, may 
be had at 78. 

Tallow. Nothing doing and prices no- 
minal. 

The demand for imported goods is 
slacker than it has been. Yor refined su- 
gars there is little inquiry, however Ham- 
burgh are at 50 to 52 roubles, St. Peters- 
burgh 50 to 61, and English as high as 55 
roubles. In coffee less is doing at present; 
but the prices keep up and will probably 
rise considerably during the winter ; as our 
stock is small. 

Riga, 20th Novembcr.—The navigation 
being checked by the severe frest, little is 
dcing in our export articles. Of imports, 
cofite and sugars maintain their prices. 

Riga, 27th November.—A_ considerable 
quantity of hemp has this week been 
brought for delivery. Rhine for the end 
of May at 100 roubles, all the money down, 
and at 107 roubles with 10 per cent. down. 
In other articles less has been done. 
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POLITICS AND PUBLIC. MANNERS. 


—— 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF PUBLIC EVENTS. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 


Parliamentary Proceedings, &e.— 
Vr do not mean to carry our retro- 
spect of pubic events turther back 
than the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament,—although 
the history of its proceecings neces- 
sarily connects itself with transactions 
and incidents of older date. These, 
however, we may saiely assume to be 
generally known; at ail events, should 
uny reader feel himself sufficiently in- 
terested in the subject to wish to 
embrace it in one connected view, he 
knows where the depositaries of in- 
telligence are, and to these he can re- 
fer to retresh his memory as to the 
facts—This seems also the proper 
place to state, that, in regard to the 
vast variety of matter which composes 
the body of Pudbiic Iniéclligence, we, 
in general, mean to limit ourselves to 
that notice of the diverse topics, which 
will be statedly teund under this head. 
To record the facts themselves, with 
any thing like accuracy or fulness, in 
their shape oi news, would be impos- 
sible, without trespassing too much 
on the miscellaneous part of our Ma- 
gazine. ‘his summary, however, 
will, we flatter ourselves, be founda 
pretty complete index to every thing 
that has occurred ‘of interest within 
the month, and, for the particulars of 
events, reference can always be made 
to the proper quarters. Some of the 
most important public documents, 
furnished by the period, will indeed 
be usually found m our Register; as 
well as a compact collection of news- 
paragraghs, foreign and domestic, in 
the compilation oi which, we shall be 
guided by a wish to touch, slightly, 
but completely, on the whole range 
of the intelligence of the month, and 
thus to represent its general aspect, 
and convey its general spirit, though 
it be out of our power *9 go fully into 
the details. 

We ought further to state, with 
reference to this, our first number, 
that the difficulty of adjusting, and 
fitting with nicety, the various mem- 
bers of such a work, at its very com- 
mencement, has been experienced by 


us, and we dare say will make itself. 


manifest to the reader. Politics, hav- 
ing got jammed between literature 
and the markets, have in vain pleaded 
their near and dear relationship to 
both, as a claim to be allowed a due 
proportion of eibow-room. They 
have, in fact, been pushed in a great 
measure from their stools; but the 
injury they have sustained must be 
inade up to them hereafter—What 
we inean to say is, that this depart- 
ment will usually be more fully occu- 
pied, and distinguished by a greater 
variety of allusions, that it is in this 
first specimen. 

It is owing to the circumstance of 
Parliament’s having been summoned 
to meet for the dispatch of business 
two months sooner than usual, that 
we are enabled to commence cur la- 
bours in this branch, with those im- 
posing and important materials for 
history, which are necessarily fur- 
nished by the free debates of two such 
assemblies as our Houses of Lords 
and Commons: That, considered as 
means of diffusing popular informa- 
tion, and as incentives to public ani- 
mation, they are unequalled, and even 
unrivalled, by any institution of either 
ancient or modern times, is as indis- 
putable as that they furnish the only 
example, which the world supplies, of 
the representative system, fully and 
permanently incorporated with a con- 
stituted national monarchy, and 
founded deeply, as well in the cha- 
racter and habits of the people, as in 
the administration of their govern- 
ment. We regard these assemblies 
also, as affording the most curious 
instance that can be cited, of the ef- 
fects of time, practice, accident, ha- 
bits of association, and instinctive 
adherence to forms, creating an arti- 
ficial nature, a sort of composed exist- 
ence, and giving the unity and con- 
sistency of a single and powerful cha- 
racter to an apparently heteroge- 
neously assorted collection of dissimilar 
individuals. The House of Commons, 
in particular,—which may he said to 
include within itself King, Lords, and 
Commons,—has a decided and appa- 
rent character of its own, which any 
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one would in vain attempt to form 
out of an enumeration of all the indi- 
vidual characters to be found in it. 
The process of amalgamation has been 
so complete, that the original sub- 
stances no where indicate their sepa- 
rate properties ;—the influence of each 
is only shown in the modification of 
the others, and, from the collision of 
discordant properties, has resulted an 
union on the principle of their relative 
rank and order. 

This is the important consequence 
of our long-continued public stability, 
at once assisting, and assisted by, 
habits of thought and reflection pre- 
vailing generally amongst the people. 
It has no existence,—and indeed can 
have no existence,—but in our own 
country: wherever else the repre- 
sentative system has been attempted, 
it is as yet in a course of experiment: 
with us only can it be considered as 
established: we only have a repre- 
sentative body ; much time must yet 
elapse before other states can have 
any thing more than meetings of in- 
dividuals. 

This view of the constitution and 
character of parliament, presents to 
us, we are free to confess, an august 
and imposing image; and seems to 
intimate that irreverent usage, or 
even rash meddling, would be most 
unworthy and injudicious treatment 
of an institution, that has been 
formed, we may say, by a superior 
agency to that of the intelligence of 
man; namely, in the womb of time, 
under the influence of the natural 
fitness of. things. 

At the same time, a body so consti- 
tuted is not bound—we ought to say is 
not condemned—to absolute immovea- 
bility. That which has been produeed 
by circumstances,—which circum- 
stances have fashioned, endowed, 
and strengthened,—ought never to 
consider itself independent of  cir- 
cumstances. An institution which 
can appeal to the letter of no written 
charter or code of regulation, with- 
out finding itself sentenced to death 
for violation of its tenure,—but 
which very justly considers the spirit 
of a constitution superior to the 
letter of a law, and the authority of 
long and useful practice greater than 
that of any one enactment :—such an 
institution, we say, has little right 
to regard any one present moment as 
luvolving its absolute and un- 
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changeable properties, or affect to 
consider its nature attacked when it 
is suggested that it should continue 
its natural progress.—All we mean to 
say is, that, in treating of the con- 
struction and condition of parlia- 
ment, it seems to us that little is 
proved by referring to the dry theory 
of parliaments. This may form a 
plausible ground of attack for those 
who hate and would destroy our ex- 
isting constitution; but those who 
are of opinion that the nation may 
be still well-governed on the present 
principles of” its government,—in 
other words, that the strata of society 
may be suffered to lie in their pre- 
sent order; that mischief, in fact, 
would be done by disturbing them,— 
such persons will look more to ex- 
perience and to circumstances, than 
to the theory in question, when they 
contemplate measures of reforming 
alteration. We confess we belong 
to the last class; but we confess 
further, that we consider the pre- 
sent to be one of those mo- 
ments of crisis, which decide every 
thing as to the future fate of na- 
tions ;—when a change, and a great 
change too, must take place, the 
only point doubtful being whether 
this change shall be one of recovery 
or of death. We shall soon see that 
both parliament and the ministers 
perceive that circumstances indicate 
the necessity of making a great re- 
volution in the administration of 
public affairs; the dispute between 
the parties only relates to the side 
towards which this revolution ought 
to lean. 

The warm feeling excited in the 
country by the forcible dispersion, by 
the magistrates calling in the soldiery 
to their aid, of a meeting of the po- 
pulace at Manchester, held at the call 
of Hunt the radical reformer— 
which dispersion was not effected 
without bloodshed — is, we believe, 
the true reason of this early meeting 
of Parliament. Ministers seon made 
common cause with the Manchester 
magistrates, by the replies which they 
dictated to the Regent, when ad- 
dresses, praying the investigation 
of the affair, were carried from coun- 
ties, towns, and corporations, to the 
throne ; and still more particularly, 
as well as more obnoxiously, by dis- 
missing from his situation of Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of York, 
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that most respectable nobleman Earl 
Fitzwilliam, on the ground of his 
having been present at a meeting of 
the freeholders of his county, where 
he coincided with the assembly in 
the propriety of petitioning the throne 
to cause an inquiry to be instituted 
into the Manchester transactions.— 
By taking this step, Ministers seemed 
to announce to the astonished coun- 
try, that they intended to bring the 
point to a direct issue between the two 
extreme parties : themselves, the ser- 
vants, and dependents of the crown, on 
one side,—and the mob of unemployed 
manufacturers, and ignorant and ma- 
lignant anarchists, on the other: in 
other words, that the stake on the 
hazard of the die was to be despot- 
ism or revolutionary anarchy. In 
striking a blow of indignity at one of 
the most distinguished and respected 
noblemen of the land, they cleared 
the way for the hostile advance of 
their rude and exasperated enemies, 
trampling down respectability of rank, 
and disregarding all claims of charac- 
ter ;—at the same time, they seemed 
bent upon removing whatever might 
break the force of the shock, and 
determined to bring power alone into 
action against distress and delusion, 
as well as against discontent and re- 
bellion. The country felt appalled 
and offended at these indications: 
they were regarded as of the most 
sinister import: and perhaps a more 
vivid and general sentiment of dis- 
approbation and alarm was never ex- 
perienced in the public mind, than 
that which was every where express- 
ed when this measure of insult and 
rashness became known. The an- 
nounced determination of Ministers 
to add to the military force of the 
country, coupled, in point of time, 
with the dismissal of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, gave a fresh and double cause 
for regret: it corroborated the idea 
already entertained of the temper 
and intentions of the administration, 
—and showed that the employment 
of arms to put down discontent, was 
deemed by them more adapted to the 
circumstances of the country than 
the adoption of retrenchment. The 
State of the public feeling at this 
moment, gave rise to rumours of a 
Strange, and, we are willing to think, 
an unfounded nature. Government, 
it was reported, seriously contem- 


plated a radical reform of the consti- 
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tution in its own way: and a great 
man, who ought never to have dis- 
turbed the settled fame of his unri- 
valled military exploits, by entering 
amongst the disturbed cabals of ca- 
binet politics, was pointed out as the 
chief proposer of this reform, and 
likely to be the powerful instrument 
of its execution. The people of Eng- 
land would be inclined to overlook 
much, through the force of that pride 
and gratitude which the actions of 
the individual in question have ex- 
cited in all truly national bosoms: 
but it has always been found hither- 
to, and we hope it always will be 
found, that no degree or kind of po- 
pularity—and least of all military po- 
pularity—can protect any one in an 
attempt to violate either of those 
most glorious of all our national dis- 
tinctions,—public decency, and pub- 
lic liberty. 

That these reports were not justi- 
fied by so great a degree of danger 
as they represented to exist, we have 
said we believe: but wecannot say that 
we believe they had no foundation 
whatever. Lord Castlereagh, in sub- 
mitting to Parliament the propriety 
of placing the Press of the country 
under an additional weight of risk 
and penalty, and ot abridging some of 
those immunities and privileges of the 
British subject of which he has been 
accustomed to boast, stated that Mi- 
nisters were happy to be able to say, 
that, after giving due consideration to 
the subject, they could dispense with 
proposing a previous censorship of the 
press! Such an allusion to such an 
institution is a most important fact, 
and will be considered as such in his- 
tory: but it is of more importance to 
us to ask ourselves, what would pro- 
bably have been the reception which 
Parliament would have given to such 
a proposition, had it been made. On 
the answer which each person may 
be inclined to give to himself on this 
point, depends entirely the conclusion 
to which he must come as to the 
chance of England’s long remaining 2 
free country. 

On the history of the disturbances 
and mischief at Manchester, we do 
not mean to enter; nor on the per- 
plexing and disgusting events that 
followed the dispersion of the mect- 
ing. The conduct of the Magistrates 
will be, in a great measure, examined, 
and decided upon, in the course of 
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certain trials that must take place at 
the ensuing assizes. In the mean 
time, Parliament has refused, though 
strongly pressed by some of its mem- 
bers, to direct a specific investigation 
into the circumstances of the 16th of 
August. It is quite clear that such 
meetings of the populace as those 
which Hunt hes been in the habit of 
collecting, particularly in the places 
where distress is most heavily telt by 
the labouring classes, are a gross 
abuse of the subject’s right of delibe- 
ration, petition, and remonstrance on 
public measures; /and incompatible 
with that confidence of personal se- 
curity, and of the preservation of the 
public peace, which it is one of the 
subject's most sacred rights to enjoy. 
—Ministers, therciore, might have 
reckoned on the cordial approbation 
and support of every honest, enlight- 
ened, and patriotic member of the 
community, in proposing measures 
calculated to repress this new and 
crying evil, and to disappoint the 
designs of villainous and fanstical 
disturbers. But whether the coming 
at once to the extremities of military 
attack against an assembly o. the 
people, before violence had been at- 
tempted, or even threatened, on their 
part, be a legal or constitutional mea- 
sure, in the present state of the law, 
is another question :—it is, however, 
one which we do not choose to agi- 
tate on this occasion ; and we there- 
fore take leave of the subject, with 
merely expressing our regret that so 
little of dignity, consistency, impar- 
tiality, sugacity, and information, can 
be discovered in the ulterior proceed- 
ings of the justices, and other func- 
tionaries, in the various cases which 
have originated through this unfortu- 
nate occurrence. Thecoroner’s deport- 
ment during the inquest on the body 
of John Lee, and the examinations 
at the Manchester Police Office, will 
be generally considered to warrant 
the expression of this regret. 

In this state of public feeling, and 
with these prominent objects demand- 
ing immediate attention, the two 
Houses of Parliament assembled on 
the 23d of November. The Regent 
went in person to open the Session. 
His speech broadly stated that “ se- 
ditious practices had been long pre- 

alent in some of the manufacturing 
districts of the country ;” that “they 
had been continued with increased 





activity since the last Session of Par- 
liament.” His Roya! Highness far- 
ther alluded to e spirit, aiming at the 
change of our most valuable political 
institutions, and also at the subver- 
sion of the rights of property, and of 
all order in society. He enforced on 
the consideration of Parliament such 
measures as might be requisite tor the 
immediate counter-action and sup- 
pression of this system; and calcu- 
lated to impress on the minds of all 
classes of his Majesty's subjects the 
principles of religion, and a just sub- 
ordination to lawful authority. The 
speech further announced the inten- 
tion of adding to the amount of the 
military force of the country ; stated 
the revenue to have “undergone some 
fluctuation,” but to be againin a state 
of improveinent; regretted thedepres- 
sion in certain branches of our manu- 
factures, and lamented the distress 
consequently felt by those who de- 
pend upon them,—but ascribed this 
distress, in a great measure, to the 
embarrassed state of other countries, 
ant hoped it would be found of a 
temporary nature. Not a word was 
sail of the Manchester business in the 
course of the Regent’s Speech. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Man- 
vers moved the Address, andi Lord 
Churchill seconded it. Earl Grey 
spoke next, and, in a long and elo- 
quent speech, represented the coun- 
try as placed at a point of alarming 
danger ; considered the existing laws 
as suflicient to repress what was cri- 
minal in the conduct of the disturbers; 
and described great retrenchment of 
the public expenditure to be the only 
sure mean of curing the discontents, 
as the national distress, occasioned by 
its enormity, was their principal, or 
rather their only cause. He thought 
the transactions at Manchester ought 
to be investigated—and considered 
that the Privy Council should imme- 
diately have undertaken this duty. 
He moved an amendment in the spirit 
of his speech,—in which, however, it 
was stated to be the duty as well as 
the determination of Parliament, to 
adopt measures calculated to prevent 
the attempts now made to persuade the 
people to seek relief from the dis- 
tresses under which they labour by 
means dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity. 

Ministers, in reply, pressed the mag= 
nitude of the danger arising from the 
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progress of disaffection; and Lord 
Sidmouth stated, that a Cabinet 
Council, at which the Law Officers 
of the Crown assisted, gave the most 


anxious consideration to the reports of 


the Manchester magistrates, and that 
it was the unanimous opinion of all 
present, that the necessity of the case 
called for the measures that hac been 
adopted. The majority against Lord 
Grey’s amendment to the address, 
consisted of one hundred and twenty- 
five peers:—thirty-four voting for 
it, and one hundred and fiity-nine 
against it. 

In the House of Commons the ad- 
dress was moved by the Hon. J. Sem- 
mers Cocks ; and seconded by the Hon. 
Edward Cust. Mr. Tierney led the 
ranksof the opposition on this occasion. 
He also felt himself under the neces- 
sity of moving an amendment to the 
proposed address: yet no man, he 
said, could feel more deeply than 
himself the melancholy condition in 
which the country was placed: no 
man, he assured the hon. mover, 
could have heard with more disgust, 
with more abhorrence, than he had, 
those blasphemous doctrines, the fur- 
ther promulgation of which the laws 
had now happily suppressed. The 
house generally cheered this declara- 
tion, levelled against a class of writ- 
ers who have been lately employed in 
aspersing Christianity, in conjunction 
with their political labours as radical 
reformers.* The speaker further 
stated, that he had seen nothing to 
convince him that the laws were not 
amply sufficient to repress, or at least 
punish, blasphemy ;—and as to the 
political state of the country, theugh 
he would not set his face against ad- 
ditional and extraordinary measures 
if their necessity were shown, he was 
anxious to guard himself against a 
supposed admission that the existing 
laws were not sufficient to maintain 
obedience and tranquillity. “ He be- 
lieved that nothing was wanting but 
a vigilant and wholesome exercise of 
the magistracy ; nothing but fairness 
and firmness on the part of govern- 
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ment to effect all that circumstances 
required. He had long since warned 
ministers, though in vain, on the 
subject of taxation, which had grown 
worse and worse, and heavier and 
heavier, from day to day, until at 
last the burden was intolerable. He 
had seen millions after millions voted, 
end spent as soon as voted—nay, 
sometimes before they were voted ; 
and he had been called almost an 
enemy to social order and happi- 
ness, because he had maintained, 
that the day would ere long arrive, 
when it would be seen that he was 
not ia the wrong, and that it would 
have been better for ministers to have 
paused in their carees of profusion, 
and confined their lavish expenditure 
to narrower limits. Where, then, 
was the real root of all our griev- 
ances? The pressure of taxes—a 
pressure which the country could not 
bear; by which more was to be ex- 
tracted from its inhabitants than they 
could produce, consistently with their 
own reasonable comforts and conve- 
niences. The nation was over-taxed, 
and this was the root of the evil.” Mr. 
Tierney alluded at length to the Man- 
chester business, and dwelt on the 
necessity of inquiry. 

Lord Cast!ereagh replied to this 
speaker ; chiefly directing himself to 
a vindication of the Manchester ma- 
gistrates. His Lordship maintained 
that it was free to individuals, who 
might conceive themselves injured 
by the conduct of these magistrates, 
to bring actions against them in the 
courts of law, and he therefore set 


-his face against Parliament’s inter- 


fering in any way with the question. 
Sir J. Mackintosh urged the neces- 
sity of a parliamentary inquiry into 
the transactions in question. Mr. 
Wilberforce supported the view of 
these questions taken by ministers. 
An adjournment of the debate took 


place, after a good deal of opposition 


on the part of the ministerial side 
of the House; 2nd, on the second day, 
the most remarkable speech was 
made by Sir Francis Burdett; a 


" 





* Mr. Carlile, convicted of publishing blasphemy, appeared in the Court of King’s 
Bench in November last, to receive his sentence: when the Court, having refused a mo- 
tion in arrest of judgment, sentenced him for the first offence, viz. publishing ‘* Paine’s 
Age of Reason,” to two years imprisonment in Dorchester jail, and a fine of 1000/. ; and 
for the second offence, viz. the publishing ‘‘ The Principles of Nature,” a fine of 500/. 
and one year’s imprisonment in the same jail; and at the expiration thereof to find secu- 
rities, himself in 1000/., and two sureties in 1007. each, for his good behaviour for life. 
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speech which is universally admitted 
to have been distinguished by good 
sense in its arguments, calmness in 
its manner, and impartiality and 
moderation in its general spirit. The 
flonourable Baronet seemed resolved, 
on this important occasion, to avoid 
committing the cause of reform, 
which he supports, by introduc- 
ing any thing objectionable, or even 
vulnerable, in his address to the 
House on these matters. The ma- 
jority against Mr. Tierney’s anrend- 
ment appeared, on the division, to be 
231; three hundred and eighty-one 
voting for the address, and one hun- 
dred and fiity for the amendment. 
On the secqud day of the meeting 
of Parliament, ministers presented a 
variety of documents, relative to the 
state of the disturbed districts. They 
consisted chiefly of letters from 
lord lieutenants of counties, and ma- 
gistrates. ‘The general import of 
these certainly is serious: night meet- 
ings of the discontented for the pur- 
pose of training to the use of arms 
have been discovered in the country, 
and a very considerable degree of 
dangerous intention has manifested 
itself. From Scotland the accounts 
are particularly painful. It appears 
that a very considerable degree of 
intimidation exists amongst the well- 
disposed in the western part of that 
kingdom, and a good deal of violence 
has been shown by those who are 
nicknamed the radicals. The Duke of 
Hamilton, a Whig nobleman, avows 
his belief in the existence of danger, 
and it is said that, in this quarter, re- 
spectable individuals decline enter- 
ing into corps of yeomanry, under the 
influence of fear lest such a step 
should draw upon them the vengeance 
of the turbulent. At the same time, 
it is stated by several of the most 
distinguished persons who address 
government on these points, that 
the sufferings of the labouring classes 
for want of work seem to be the only 
cause of their present irritated spirit, 
and that, in several cases, though a 
great deal of nonsense was spoken 
by their orators, nothing treasonable 
manifested itself at their meetings. 
Some statements also of particular 
acts of turbulence and rebellion, have 
been since explained to have been 
exaggerated through mistake. 
Grounded on these documents, and 
acting on the suggestion contained in 
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the Regent’s speech, ministers, on 
the 29th November, and following 
days, introduced five bills into Par- 
liainent : 

By the first, egainst seditious meet- 
ings, it was proposed to enact, that 
no public meeting for the considera- 
tion of grievances, or for preparing 
petitions, can be held, unless seven 
householders shall imtimate to a 
magistrate the intention, which ma- 
gistrate shall have the power to au- 
thorize it:—to be attended only by 
persons resident in the town or dis- 
trict :—and, where the population is 
numerous, the magistrate to have 
the power to divide the meeting, so 
that not more than 10,000 shall meet 
in one place. 

The second has relation to military 
training. All training, with or with- 
out arms, and all military manceu- 
vres, are proposed to be prohibited. 
Meetings for such purposes are to 
be declared illegal, and magistrates 
are to be empowered to disperse them 
at their discretion. A distinction 
will be made between the drillers 
aud the drilled. The former will be 
liable, not only to fine and imprison- 
ment, in common with the latter, 
but also to transportation, if the 
court shall see fit. 

The third is levelled at secretion of 
arms. It proposes to empower ma- 
gistrates to search for arms, on evi- 
dence which may afford a well- 
grounded suspicion of their being in 
existence, and collected for some il- 
legal purpose. This measure, for the 
present, is only proposed to be ex- 
tended to the counties where the 
Watch and Ward Act can be put 
into effect ; but it may be applied to 
others, at the desire of the lord lieu- 
tenant of any county. 

The fourth bill applies to trials for 
misdemeanor. It touches the power 
which defendants, indicted for mis- 
demeanors, now have, of putting off 
their trials, by traversing. This 
right of traversing is to be annulled ; 
but a discretionary power is to be 
vested in Courts of fr of post- 
poning trials, upon good and suffi- 
cient cause being shown. This law 
is to extend to all misdemeanors, and 
not merely to those of a -political 
character. 

The fifth measure proposed relates 
to the press: it was divided into two 
parts: by the first, all political pub- 
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lications, whether periodical or occa- 
sional, and whether in haifa sheet, 
one sheet, or two, are subjected to the 
same stamp as a newspaper—and the 
proprietor and printer are to give pre- 
vious bend for the payment of duties, 
and also of any fines that may be im- 
posed by the sentence of a court. By 
the second it was proposed, that the 
publisher of blasphemous and sediti- 
ous libels should be exposed, on a first 
conviction, to fine and imprisonment ; 
on a second, to the same, to banish- 
ment, or to transportation for seven 
years, at the discretion of the court— 
with the penalty of death attached to 
the sentence in case of return before 
the expiration of the term. 

In consequence of the strenuous 
opposition made to these bills, par- 
ticularly as they concern the press ; 
an opposition of the most respectable 
nature, both as to character and ta- 
lent, and including, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of Parliament, a great 
proportion of the integrity and pro- 
perty of the country,— Ministers have, 
at different times, in the course of the 
delutes, cousented to modify the most 
obnoxious and severe of the measures 
which they at first proposed. The 
penalty of transportation for libel, ap- 
plicable only to felons, is expunged 
from the bills, and banis!iment from 
the country is the extreme punish- 
ment left to the discretion of the 
Court. The stamp is only to apply 
to periodical papers of a political na- 
ture, published at shorter intervals 
than a month. The bond to be given 
by printers in London, is limited to 
3001., with two or more sureties in the 
like sum altogether—and by printers 
in the country to 200L., with sureties 
to the same amount. The Resolu- 
tions of the Booksellers and Printers 
are generally considered to have had 
a large share in influencing to these 
concessions—for so they must be 
termed ; and this proves the advan- 
tage we derive from public intelligence 
and habits of independence. The chief 
of the bills also, are limited to a dur- 
ation of five years ; a limitation forced 
upen Ministers, it is thought, by the 
fecling on the subject manifested by 
Mr. Wilberforce and his friends, One 
of the most important ameliorations, 
which it is understood will be car- 
ried into effect, is that of withdraw- 
iug from the Attorney-General the 
power of keeping an ex-officio pro- 
ae hanging over a defendant’s 
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head for an indefinite time: by a pro- 
posed alteration of the law in this re- 
spect, that officer must either carry 
on the proceedings to trial, in the 
space of three months, or submit to 
see them quashed. 

Sir James Mackintosh, has very 
particularly distinguished himself a- 
mongst the defenders of the just pri- 
vileges of the press, and the asserters 
of its essential and immutable value 
in a free state: his speeches on 
these points attracted general ad- 
miration, and drew forth the ac- 
knowledgments of Ministers them- 
selves. At the same time it was 
stated, with great force and eloquence, 
by Sir James, by Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Brougham, &c., that they had wit- 
nessed with disgust, the numerous 
specimens of licentious publications, 
with which the nation was now in- 
sulted: they contended, however, 
that the law of the country, without 
any alteration, was fully adequate to 
repress and chastise these; and 
blamed Ministers for not hayin 
duly exercised the powers which 
they possess, by the constitution, 
to punish such agents of crime and 
mischief. 

In the mean time, an attempt has. 
been made in Parliament itself in be- 
haif of Parliamentary Reform, the re- 
sult of which is more promising than 
any thing that has yet occurred on 
this interesting subject. Lord John 
Russel’s speech and preposals drew 
from Ministers an acknowledgment 
that some steps must be taken to pu- 
rify parliament ; and that at least a 
portion of the unrepresented people 
should have a voice in the legislature, 
This is a most important and novel 
admission. The principal object of 
the noble mover, in this business, was 
—that all boroughs, in which gross 
and notorious bribery may be proved, 
to prevail, shall cease to return Men- 
bers to serve in Parliament; and that 
this right, so withdrawn, shall be 
transferred to some great town, or 
to some of the larger counties. No 
opposition was made to the princi- 

e of this proposal!—which we shall 
ard opportunities of again noticing, 
when further penceedinge in regard to 
it take place. It is likely that the 
borough of Penryn will be the first 
victim ; and that its privilege will be 
thrown open to the hundred, which 
includes the thriving towns of Fal+ 
meuth and Penzance. 
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A petition to Parliament by some 
of the first merchants of London, 
prays for a committee to inquire 
into the ruinous circumstances at- 
tending the national commerce. A 
motion has also been made for an in- 
quiry into the cause of the distresses 
of the manufacturing districts: and 
Mr. Owen's plan for the relief of the 
poor has also been the subject of dis- 
cussion. No direct measures have 
been yet chalked out with reference to 
any of these points of our national 
condition: but the subjects cannot 
be allowed to drop. We shall pro- 
bably have much to say on them here- 
after. In the mean time, some im- 
portant statements have been made, 
and most interesting topics have been 
touched upon, in incidental connection 
with these matters. Mr. Baring af- 
firmed that large sums were now 






constantly transferred from our funds 
to be invested in those of foreign 
countries; and Mr. Ricardo has 


plainly spoken out as to the necessity — 


of relieving the country from a very 
great proportion of the present na- 
tional debt, by coming at once on the 
property of the country for a contri- 
bution for this purpose. This mea- 
sure he stated to be absolutely neces- 
sary, before transfers of that property 
to other countries, now hourly carried 
into effect, should proceed much fur- 
ther. 

Here we must, for the present, con- 
clude: in pursuing our Summary next 
month, we shall have to look back 
on this recapitulation, for the pur- 
pose of supplying those comments on 
the facts, which they so foroibly 
suggest, but which our limits compet 
us for the present to withhold. 
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JAMAICA. 

Abolition of the Slave Trade—We 
have been favoured with a correct 
minute of the proceedings which not 
long ago took place in the court of 
Vice Admiralty of Jamaica, relative 
to an attempted violation of the Slave 
Abolition Laws, detected on a part 
of the coast of that island; and the 
whole of those proceedings are of a 
nature so satisfactory, that we have 
pleasure in communicating them to 
our readers, 

Among the papers laid before 
Parliament in the course of the 
last session, will be found the 
particulars of proceedings under an 
act recently passed by the legis- 
lature of Jamaica, evincing the 

romptitude with which all classes of 
its inhabitants have concurred to 
prosecute any case of illicit importa- 


tion that may come within the reach 
of their own colonial regulations ; * 
and the statement we now present, 
will shew a like ready zeal to enforce 
the provisions of the British Acts of 
Parliament, which have been directed 
to the same object. 

The prisoners, in the present case, 
were indicted upon the first section 
of the 51 Geo. 3. cap. 23. (the Slave 
Felony Act) and they were tried un- 
der a commission issued by virtue of 
the 46 Geo. 3. cap. 54., and which 
commission is expressly declared by 
the 58 Geo. 3. cap. 98. to embrace all 
offences made felonies or misdemea- 
nors by the 51 Geo. 3. cap. 23. The 
evidence given on the trial clearly 
proved that the most secret applica- 
tions which were made by the 
prisoner Hudson for a sale of the 
slaves, and especially at Annotta 





ewy have the satisfaction of saying, that to the best of my information the enforcing 
of the Abolition Laws is carried on with alacrity and in full obedience to the laws of 
the mother country ; and not only with alacrity and cheerfulness, but even with zeal 
and eagerness on the part of the colonial and legislative assemblies, particularly of 
Jamaica. The assembly of that island have passed laws in furtherance of the great mea- 
sure of abolition ; particularly two acts, the tenor and effect of which are such, that it is 
but right and just to give them complete credit for the sincerity of their wishes, for the 
“ ee — great object.” Speech of Lord Holland, Debate in House of Lords, 
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Bay, were immediately rejected ; and 
we have authority for saying, that 
uothing could exceed the prompti- 
tude and earnestness, with which the 
magistrates, in that part of the 
country, conducted themselves to 
bring the offenders to trial. ‘The re- 
sult of the trial, namely, the trans- 
portation of Hudson for seven years, 
and of Jones for three years, certainly 
affords one of the strongest answers 
(if further answer were necessary) to 
those who have called in question the 
good faith of the inhabitants of our 
largest West India colony. 

There was another indictment 
against a seaman on board the same 
vessel, named Jehn Johnson, for a 
misdemeanor under the second sec- 
tion of the 51 Geo. 3. but he was ac- 
quitted in consequence of the crown 
not being able to prove that he was a 
British subject. 


Wednesday, July 28, 1819. 


THE KING v. JOHN HUDSON, and 
JOHN JONES. 

The court having been opened, the 
names of the parties bound to ap- 
pear were called over, and the Grand 
Jury sworn, his honor, the presiding 
judge, delivered the following charge. 

** Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 

‘* We are assembled by virtue of His 
Majesty's letters patent for the purpose of 
trying offences committed on the high seas. 

** It appears by the calendar that your 
attention will be principally called to the 
investigation of a charge, preferred against 
two persons for a violation of the acts of 
Parliament passed in the 47th and 5lst 
years of his present Majesty for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. 

** By the first of those acts this species of 
traffic was declared to be illegal, was abo- 
lished, and for ever prohibited among Bri- 
tish subjects, under the pain of pecuniary 
penalties. By the second this crime was 
declared to be a felony, net, however, of a 
capital nature, but subjecting the offender 
to transportation or confinement.” [ His Ex- 
cellency here recited the words of the act, 
which declared the punishment for the of- 
fences under consideration, to be transporta- 
tion beyond seas for a term not exceeding 
fourteen years ; or imprisonment and hard 
labour for a term nat exceeding five, nor 
less than three years. ] 

** Gentlemen. Many years have 
elapsed since the wisdom of the Imperial 
Legislature, after a long and assiduous deli- 
beration, declared itself upon this interesting 
and important subject. Whatever might 
have been the doubts and difficulties inci- 
flental to the measure in its progress (from 
the real or supposed interest of these Colo- 
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nies,) all speculation on the question has 
long ago been at rest. The law has passed 
and been obeyed. I say, Gentlemen, that 
the law has been obeyed, because I con- 
ceive it not to be inconsistent with the duties 
of the present occasion, and of this place, 
to call to your recollection that our island 
Legislature has gone hand in hand with 
that of the mother country in passing local 
regulations in aid of the Abolition Laws. 
This very proceeding is itsclf in some de- 
gree a manifestation, that a desire to vio-~ 
late or evade them, forms no part of the 
character of the inhabitants of this Colony : 
this is the first time that there has been oc- 
casion to institute a legal prosecution simi- 
lar to that in which we are now engaged. 

** Indeed I cannot disregard so suitable 
an occasion as the present for declaring my 
implicit conviction that in Jamaica those 
laws have been strictly and scrupulously 
fulfilled. 

** The length of time during which I have 
here held a public station, must have allow- 
ed me the means and opportunities for ob- 
servation ; and, it is from the experience 
and information thus obtained, that I feel 
myself bound to make this declaration. 


Friday, July 30, 1819. 
The court being formed as before, 
with the exception of Sir Home Pop- 
ham, and the prisoners being put to 
the bar, his honour, the Judge of the 
Vice Admiralty Court, delivered the 
following address and sentence, 


*“ Joun Hupson AnD JOHN JONES, 

‘¢ You have been indicted and found guilty 
of carrying away and removing, and also of 
detaining and confining 44 persons, for the 
purpose of their being sold, transferred, 
used, and dealt with, as slaves, by importa- 
tion into this island or elsewhere. And 
you, John Hudson, have been separately in- 
dicted and found guilty of having taken the 
charge and command of, and embarking on 
board of, a schooner, called the Saint Anto- 
nio, as Master, you well knowing that such 
schooner was to be employed in an illicit 
traffick in slaves. You have had the ad- 
vantage of every assistance in your Cefence, 
and of a trial before a most respectable and 
intelligent Jury. The evidence produced 
against you was unimpeachable in regard 
to the character and demeanour of the wit- 
nesses, and irresistible as to the clearness 
and concurrence of their statements. ‘The 
Court were happy to find that, although the 
conclusions against you, to be drawn from 
the evidence, were undeniable, you stand 
alone in the transaction. Not the slightest 
suspicion arises that you had in this island 
any confederate to draw you to our shores, 
but you appear to have rashly, come hither 
unseduced and uninvited. Far from meet- 
ing with encouragement, when you first 
landed on the north side of the island, youy 
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John Hudson, were repelled by the person 
to whom you clandestinely applied for the 
disposal of your cargo, and admonished of 
the peril in which you stood. An excuse 
has becn alledzed for your intrusion inte 
this Colony, that you were diverted trom 
anotherdestination by necessity and famine. 
Were this allegation true, it would not have 
been a legal exculpation ; for it was a fe- 
lonious act in you both, as British subjects, 
to have engaged in a traffic in slaves of 
whatever national character. 

* Joun JONES, 

** The Court, in admeasuring the sen- 
tence to which you are subjected by the 
law, have paid attention to the humane re- 
commendation by the Jury of your case to 
their consideration : 

** The sentence of the law is, and which 
I pronounce in the name of the Court, 

** That you be severally transported ;— 
you, John Hudson, for the space of 
Seven years, and you, John Jones, for the 
space of three years.” 


In the Island of Antigua a similar 
facility of executing the Abolition 
Laws has evinced itself. At the last 
March Sessions, held in that island, 
Mr. Henry Renouard was convicted 
as a party to the importation and sale 
of an African Negro girl, and sen- 
tenced to four years’ transportation 
beyond seas. Mr. Renouard has 
since received the pardon of his royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 


Jamaica, 2d Sept. 1819. 


Ravages of the Yellow Fever. Extract 

Jrom a Private Letter.—I believe I men- 
tioned in a former letter, the general 
opinion of the impropriety of sending 
roops to the West Indies, at such an 
nvanced period of the year, and the pro- 
bability that we should suffer severely in 
consequence. This opinion, I am sorry 
to say, has been most awfully verified; a 
fever having broken out in the 59th regiment 
about six weeks ago, which very soon after 
attacked the 92d, and daily increased in 
violence, causing in that short time such 
horrid destruction in the two regiments, as 
to exceed all belief. The 50th has already 
Jost its commanding officer, pay master, 
adjutant, assistant surgeon, two captains, 
four subalterns, and 200 men! An hos- 
pital assistant attached to that regiment also 
fell a sacrifice. The 92d has lost Lieut.- 
Colonel Blaney, Adjutant Mackie, Lieut. 
Rich. M‘Donell and 130 men! 

Fortunate indeed are those who recover ; 
for, although this seems to be the usual 
fever to which Europeans newly arrived 
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are subject, its attacks are extremely vio. 
lent, the average number of deaths being 
one in two; at first only one in six died. 
Death generally takes place on the third 
day, very frequently in 48 hours, and often 
in twelve. No means have been left un- 
tried to stop its progress, but it has defied 
every sort of treatment, and the man who 
is unfortunately attacked by it, must make 
up his mind for the worst. It is but a 
toss-up whether he recover or not. At the 
same time nothing can be more pernicious 
than allowing the mind to dwell too much 
on this melancholy scene, or to dread the 
approach of the terrible visitor. Grief and 
anxiety have had the most fatal effects, and 
some most distressing instances of this na- 
ture have occurred. In the 50th regiment 
whole familics have been annihilated. The 
paymaster had been twenty years in the 
regiment—it was his home: his son was 
Captain and Brevet Major, and he had 
two daughters married in the regiment : 
himself, his wife, his son, a daughter, and 
his two sons-in-law, have all perished! 
The Adjutant, who was a widower, with 
two amiable daughters, about sixteen and 
cightecn years of age, had the misery to 
see both carried to one grave! The trial 
was too great for him, and he has since 
followed his ill-fated children. The mess- 
man, his wife, his sister, and three chil- 
dren died the same week. Many similar 
calamities have occurred amongst the ser- 
jeants and privates in both regiments, the 
result of anxiety, grief, and watching. 

The medical men are well assured by 
experience that the fever is not contagious ; 
that it is local, and confined at present to 
Kingston and its sdibbadiaadl is very 
certain; consequently, it must be occasioned 
by the unwholesome state of the atmos- 
phere.* 

CANADA. 

Tre melancholy death of the late 
Duke of Richmond is felt as a severe 
loss throughout British North Ame- 
rica, of the provinces of which he 
was Governor General. Urbanity of 
manners, rectitude of feeling, and de- 
cision of character, were features 
which at all periods of his life equally 
distinguished the nobleman who has, 
in a manner so singularly afflicting, 
been hurried to a premature Pag te ; 
and they were invaluable in the im- 
portant station which, at the time of 
his death, he filled. His very ele- 
vated rank was another advantage to 
the colonies, since it both increased 
the influence of his personal virtues, 
and facilitated the business of his 
government both in America and at 





. © Wehave just received the afflictirg news that the excellent and amiable writer of 
this letter has himself fallen a victim to the dreadful disorder. 
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home. It weighed both with the 
colonists over whom he was placed, 
and with the ministers of whom he 
enjoyed the confidence. What he 
thought it right to do, it was his dis 
position to do insnediately ; and his 
rank gave him a teeling of courage to 
do it without apprehension trem th 
frowns of any man, either in America 
or in England. It is obviously in 
the nature of colonial governments, 
to be exposed to inconvenience from 
too great deference to persons and 
parties on the spot, and also from a 
timid and dilatory attendance on the 
directions and permissions of the go- 
vernment from which they emanate. 
It is also in the nature of all govern- 
ments, to be most advantageously 
swayed by persons artificially raised 
to a rank very superior to the gover- 
ned. Under all these views, the late 
Duke of Richmond was an acquisi- 
tion to British North America, the 
loss of which, notwithstanding the 
high and acknowledged merits of the 
Earl of Dalhousie, his Grace’s suc- 
cessor, is to be warmly regretted. 
The Duke of Richmond had another 
recommendation, of a description 
purely personal. He was not merely 
a military man,—he was a politi- 
cian, —a statesman also. A merely 
military man may possibly make 
a tolerable Commander-in-Chief, but 
he is the worst individual in the 
world for a Governor General. <A 
merely military man, upon the oceur- 
rence of any difficulty, consults the 
letter of his instructions ; and, if this 
does not entirely assist him, all his 
operations are palsied, and no re- 
source is left him, but to write home 
for orders, let the delay, attendant 
upon hisreceiving them, produce what 
jury it may. Such was not the 
Duke of Richmond. He gave his 
mind to the affairs of the colonies; 
he formed his opinion of the measures 
which were requisite, and which his 
appointment authorized him to ex- 
ecute; and, having decided upon 
these, he executed them upon the 
responsibility of his office. 

The trade of Canada has appeared, 
under some respects, considerably to 
exceed, during the late season, its 
previous amount at any former pericd. 
The vessels which entered the port 
of Quebec, during the late season, 
were six hundred and twelve, a 
greater number than has eyer been 
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before known. The prices obtained 
for merchandize, however, have 
been so inferior as greatly to detract 
from the profits of trade. Set- 
tlers from Great Britain and Ireland 
continue to pour into Canada. The 
number of those who arived at 
Quebec during the late season, was 
12,134. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Ow the 8th of December last, the 
Chapman transport, Captain Milbank, 
sailed from Deal, for the Cape ot Good 
Hope, having on board about 260 
passengers, who have left England to 
settle in the Colony, with the assist- 
ance and under the direction of his 
Majesty’s government. The objec- 
tions to this scheme of settlement, 
public and private, physical, moral, 
political and commercial, are so nue 
merous, so serious, and so irremes 
diable, that little is to be anticipated 
from it besides disappointment, disas- 
ter, and murmurs on the part of the 
emigrants, and embarrassment on the 
part of government. Some of the 
objections, as more immediately af 
fecting individuals, have appeared in 
a concise form, in a paper printed in 
a periodical publication, and in seve 
ral of the newspapers ; and to thesea 
partial answer has been attempted, 
but with no considerable share of 
success, in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Review. Perhaps the 
greatest delusion of all, is the idea, 
that those evils which are acknow- 
ledged to exist at the Cape, consider 
ed asa resort for English emigrants, 
and which are also acknowledged to be 
very considerable evils, are of a na- 
ture to admit of remedy !—One of the 
objections advanced, respected the 
time of sailing from this country, 
which the circular from ‘Downing 
Street had fixed for the month of 
November, but which the objector 
wished to be deferred till the be- 
ginning of January: and, if the ob- 
jection was well founded, it is sa- 
tisfactory to observe, that the em- 
barkation has in reality been delayed, 
since, at the present date (the begin- 
ning of January) nearly every indi- 
vidual of the intended emigrarts is 
still upon English soil or at our an- 
chorages. The crowded state of 
some of the transports has been com- 
plained of. Three hundred per- 
sons are said to be on board some 
vessels, which are not adapted to con- 
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tain more than fifty. The dangers of 
a crowded passage to the south of the 
equator, in the summer months of 
that part of the globe, are among the 
topics of warning contained in the 
** objections ;” and a fearful morta- 
lity is but too reasonably to be ex- 
pected. Afterthe disembarkation, dis- 
ease is also to be expected to follow. 
Dr. Lichtenstein, speaking of the 
country to which the emigration is 
destined, observes that he did not find 
a house in which patients were not 
suffering from fever and ague. When 
the emigrants arrive, and the woods 
are turther cleared, the insalubrity of 
the atinosphere, as invariably happens 
in similar cases, will be increased. 
One of the mistakes concerning the 
climate of theintended settlement, re- 
sults trom the reference which all the 
ordinary accounts of the territory of 
the Cape, have to the immediate vict- 
nity of Cape Town. That part of the 
country is considerably elevated 
above the sea, and its chief evil is 
drought—its chief advantage a dry 
though hot atmosphere. But the face 
of the country declines from west to 
east, reguiarly descending from the 
fotty and barren mountains, and table 
lands, which border the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the marshes which are 
finally lost in the sea on the eastern 
side. Here, the humidity of a great 
part of the surface (that is, the 
borders of the rivers) gives fertility 
instead of barrenness, but, at the 
same time, exposes the human con- 
stitution to all the sufferings which 
arise from the union of a heated at- 
mosphere with a moist surface. 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 


Under the head of Jamaica, the 
reader has just seen above, an ac- 
count of a conviction by a jury, in 
that island, of two persons there tried 
before the commissioners under the 
Slave Trade Felony Act ; as also an 
account of another conviction, ob- 
tained in a similar manner, in the 
island of Antigua. Similar commis- 
sioners for the execution of the same 
act, are appointed in all the colonies, 
or, at least in all those in which the 
provisions of the act are likely to 
be contravened. It is still, however, 
optional, by law, on the part of the 
Governor of each colony, either to 
try accused persons within the colony 
itself, under the authority of the com- 
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mission, or to send them to England 
for trial, under the authority of a 
well-known act of Henry VIII. 
This extraordinary state of the law, 
which is capable of authorising, and 
which has in fact authorized, the 
most grievous, and, to an English ear, 
the most incredible oppressions, is 
made to lean with singular severity 
on the Isle of France. In every 
British colony, as has just been said, 
it is optional with the Governor to 
send accused persons to England for 
trial, accompanied only by the evi- 
dence against them, and deprived of 
all means of supporting their defence ; 
but it is in the Isle of France only 
that the injustice of this law has been 
experienced. In the spring of the 
present year, three unfortunate per- 
sons (one of them a French subject, 
and the son of the Attorney-General 
of the Isle of Bourbon) were tried 
at the Old Baily under the Slave 
Trade Felony Act (commonly called 
Mr. Brougham’s Act), convicted, and 
sentenced to three years hard labour 
in Newgate ; which sentence they are 
now undergoing. At this moment, 
there are five other persons (French 
subjects in this kingdom) likewise 
sent from the Isle of France, and 
about to be tried in a similar manner. 
With respect to the first trial, it 
must be permitted to the writer of 
this article to believe, that the ac- 
cused, notwithstanding their con- 
viction, are possibly innocent men. 
They assert that they are so, and 
they set up a defence, the truth of 
which they had no means of proving 
at theirtrial. Along with those three 
persons, two others were sent to 
{ngland, charged with being acces- 
saries to their offence. These two 
latter were absolved from all impu- 
tation of guilt by the privy council, 
and consequently not sent to a jury. 
One of them, thus sent from the Isle 
of France to England, at a distance 
from all his friends and resources, was 
thrown upon the streets of London, in 
a state of utter destitution. The 
other, M. Monneron, a gentleman 
belonging to a highly respectable 
family in the Isle of France, had the 
means, and used his endeavours to 
proceed at law against General Hall, 
the acting Governor of the Island, by 
whom himself and all the rest have 
been sent to England. M.Momneron, 
however, took the opinion of an emis 
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nent counsel, Mr. Scarlett, and was 
told, that great as might be the hard- 
ship of his case, the law afforded him 
no remedy. It would require much 
room to point out all the details of the 
oppressions here alluded to, and pe 
tised under the authority of the 
British crown. Leaving these, we 
must glance at the state of all the 
inhabitants of the Isle of France. Not 
only are they exposed, at every 
moment, to be shipped off to Eng- 
land, to be tried on a charge of Slave 
Trading, but, in the colony itself, it 
is permitted to surround their houses, 
at any hour of the day or night, with 
a military force, and, by the hands of 
a military officer, to be arrested upon 
the same charge. These ill-treated 
persons are all Frenchmen. What 
sympathy can their case excite in 
England? Whocares, whether they 
are tried atthe Old Bailey, or whether 
they are imprisoned in Newgate? 
Who can give an ear to the story of 
their complaints? We believe few 
persons will venture to say, that there 
are any who would dare to perpetrate 
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these things in an English colony, or 
to the injury of Englishmen. If there 
were, the wealthiest colonists of Ja- 
maica might expect to share their 
fate. But is it generous to act in this 
manner towards a foreign and con- 
quered people? Towards a people 
who have been promised the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws, but who are 
really made tocudure severities which, 
however they may be English law, 
are incompatible, ia all cases except 
theirs, with English practice? How 
justly may we now apply to them 
the aspiration uttered by the poet 
in behalf of the very Slaves with re- 
spect to whom they are exposed to 
this treatment, 


That where Britain’s power is felt, 
Mankind may feel her mercy too ! 





The Isle of France has a popula 
tion of ninety thousand souls, of 
whom thirty-five thousand are free 
persons. It was wholly uninhabited 
when first discovered by Europeans. 
Not more than a quarter of its surface 
is in cultivation. 








PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


HovsE or Lorps, 
Tuesday, Nov. 23. 

This being the day tixed for the meeting 
of Parliament, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent came to the House of Peers 
at two o’clock, and opened the session with 
the following speech : 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** It is with great concern that I am 
again obliged to announce to you the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s lamented indis- 
position. 

‘“* T regret to have been under the neces- 
sity of calling you together at this period of 
the year; but the seditious practices so 
long prevalent in some of the manufacturing 
districts of the country, have been continued 
with increased activity since you were 2st 
assembled in Parliament. 

** They have led to proceedings incom- 
patible with the public tranquillity, and 
with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the community ; and a spirit is 
now fully manifested, utterly hostile to the 
constitution of this kingdom, and aiming 
not only at the change of those political in- 
stitutions which have hitherto co:s‘ituted 
the pride and security of this country, but 
at the subversion of the rights of property 
and of all order in society. 

** I have given directions that the neces- 
‘ary information on this subject shall be 
laid before you; and I feel it to be my in- 


dispensable duty to press on your immedi. 
ate attention, the consideration of such mea- 
sures as may be requisite for the counterac- 
tion and suppression of a system which, if 
not effectually checked, must bring con- 
fusion and ruin on the nation. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘*¢ The estimates of the ensuing year will 
be laid before you. 

“* The necessity of affording protection 
to the lives and property of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects, has compelled me to make 
some addition to our military force; but I 
have no doubt you will be of opinion, that 
the arrangements for this purpose have been 
effected in the rnanner likely to be the least 
burthensome to the country. 

‘* Although the revenue has undergone 
some fluctuation since the close of the last 
session of Parliament, I have the satisfac- 
tion of being able to inform you, that it ap- 
pears to be again in a course of progressive 
improvement. ; 

*¢ Some depression still continues to exist 
in certain branches of our manufactures, 
and I deeply lament the distress which is 
in consequence felt by those who more im- 
mediately depend upon them ; but this de- 
pression is in a great measure to be as- 
cribed to the embarrassed situation of other 
countries, and I earnestly hope that it will 
be found to be of a temporary nature. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“I continue to receive from foreign 
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powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

** itis my most anxious wish that ad- 
vantage should be taken of this season of 
peace w secure and advance our internal 

rosperity ; but the successful prosecution 
of this object must essentially depend on 
the preservation of domestic tranquillity. 

““ Upon the loyalty of the great body of 
the people I have the most confident reli- 
ence; but it will require your utmost vi- 
gilance and exertion, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to check the dissemination of the 
doctrines of treason and impiety, and to 
impress upon the minds of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects, that it is from the cul- 
tivation of the principles of religion, and 





from a just subordination to lawful autho. 
rity, that we can alone expect the continu. 
ance of that Divine favour and protection 
which have hitherto been so signaily expe. 
rienced in this kingdom.” 

—< > —— 


Montuiy BULLETIN. 
Windsor Castle, Dec. 4. 

His Majesty’s disorder has undergone no 
alteration. His Majesty was indisposed for 
two days a fortnight since, but has now re- 
covered his ordinary bodily health, which is 

good considering his great age. 
(Signed) H. Hatrorp, J. WItLtts, 
M. Bat.wre, R. WILLIs. 

W HEBERDEN, 








Tut French King’s Speech at the open- 
ing session of the French Chambers is of a 
domestic, ard in geveral of a satisfactory 
character. Plenty reigns throughout Fraace. 
Agriculture and the arts, both elegant and 
useful, flourish. The laws are executed 
without difficulty. The finances are equal 
to the public wants. His Majesty, never- 
theless, from a certain uneasiness which 
seems to prevail throughout the nation, 
suggests such a change in the constitution 
of the Chamber of Deputies, as shall ex- 
empt it from yearly tumult and agitation, 
amd infuse more consistency into the con- 
duct of the state. The King adds, that 
when he has done all this, his great work 
of the Charter will have been completed. 
The proposed alterations in the election 
law are of great magnitude. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, instead of being every 
year renewed by one-fifth, is wo be wholly 
renewed at the end of seven years. ‘he 
age of admission will be reduced from 40 
to 30 years. This has long been considered 
a most desirable improvement in the con- 
atitution of the French Chamber. The 
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votes for representatives are to be given 
viva voce, instead of by a secret ballot. 
The new ministers are all respectable men; 
the Minister of War, now Ambassador in 
this country, is in the highest degree po- 
pular, both with the army and beyond its 
limits. ‘The exiles, it appears, with the 
exception of the regicides, are to be re- 
called. The ministers who retire are the 
Marquis Dessolles, Marshal Gouvion St. 
Cyr, and Baron Louis. The French 
Chamber of Deputies discussed and settled 
the question of (Ciregoire’s admissibility, 
and the regicide Abbe was rejected by an 
almost unanimous vote. M. Becquey re- 
ported from the Bureau, that Gregoire’s 
election was invalid on legal grounds. He 
nevertheless subjoined his hope, that from 
ether and much higher considerations, the 
constituent body of France would never 
again impose upon the Chamber the ne- 
cessity of pronouncing on the merits of 
such persons as M. Gregoire, but would re- 
spect in their choice *‘ the dignity of the 
crown, and the national sentiment.” 


—_—— 
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St. Helena.—The Eurydice frigate, from 
this island, brings no information respecting 
Bonaparte, except that he was living. 
Mr. Stokoe, late Surgeon of the Conqueror, 
and medical attendant on Bonaparte, is 
coming home passenger in that ship. The 
court-martial on this gentleman lasted four 
days, when the court determined that the 
whole of the ten charges had been proved 
against him, and did therefore sentence him 
to be dismissed from his Majesty’s service. 
The first charge was, for having held com- 
munications with Bonaparte otherwise than 
in his professional capacity ; and the last, 
for having in his offcial decuments desig. 
nated or described Bonaparte as ** Napo- 
leon,” and the “ Patient,” and not as 
* Gcneral Bonaparte.” 


Foreign Wines.—Mr. Vansittart, in re- 
ply to a question from Sir C. Monck, said, 
**the measure of equalizing not of reducing 
the duties on French and Portugal wines, 
had not yet been settled ; as it was neces- 
sary, previous to such a measure being 
determined on, that negotiation should be 
had with those governments.” 

Public Meetings.—The three branches 
of the metropolis, London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, have met to express their 
sentiments in opposition to the bills affect- 
ing the constitution, now on the point of 
being passed. 

Bullion—Bank of England.—Ministers 
have stated that there is no design to de- 
part from the law enacted in the last session 
of parliament, with regard to the resump- 
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tion of bullion and cash payments by the 
Bank, at the periods stipulated. The pay- 
ments in bullion will therefore commence 
on the first of Feburary next. 

Manufactures, Trade, Funds, §c.—To 
give some idea of the present state of our 
inanufacturing towns, it may be only neces- 
sary to state, that a large manufactory was 
put up at auction at ‘l'rowbridge a short 
time ago, and sold for less money than the 
ground on which the premises stood would 
have fetched about ten or twelve years 
since. It is stated that no less than from 
2 to 3,000 hands are now out of employ in 
that town. ‘The population is from 8 to 
10,000.—Devizes Gazette. 

Such has been the effect produced by the 
ministerial journals exaggerating — their 
statements of secret plots, threatened risings, 
and popular disaffection, that the conti- 
nental nations are actually become un- 
willing to trade with us, or to afford us any 
credit, supposing that we are upon the very 
verge of a revolution. These fears have 
gone so far, and had so injurious an effect 
upon our mercantile interests, that the 
Consul at Hamburgh has been obliged to 
insert or sanction an article in the chief 
journal of that city, contradicting the state- 
ments of the Courier, and inviting the 
continental people to resume their com- 
mercial intercourse with us upon the assu- 
rance that we are not in so alarming a state. 

No attempt has been made to contradict 
the statement of two most respectable mer- 
cantile members, respecting the stagnation 
of trade and the alarming export of na- 
tional capital, even by noble Lords con- 
nected with administration. It may be 
presumed, that from their influence and 
connexions they have access to information 
that is withheld from the public at large— 
that they are apprised of the measures 
which are to follow these acts of encroach- 
ments and restriction—and that they are 
withdrawing a part of their property that 
would otherwise share the fate of their 
less-instructed fellow-subjects. It certainly 
has the effect of exciting suspicions of this 
nature. Not less than three millions 
have been transferred within one fortnight 
from the British to the French funds. 

Public Disturbances.—Stations are fixed 
upon, and telegraphs are to be erected, 
without loss of time, to form a communica- 
tion between Manchester and the metro- 
polis. 

On Tuesday week, the search for arms 
by the magistrates, aided by the military, 
commenced in this city, but they found 
none.—Curlisle Journal. 

Mr. Harrison has been again appre- 
hended on a charge of using seditious lan- 
guage m one of his sermons. [lis exami- 
1ation was very long, and terminated with 
his committal to Chester Castle. 

ss pe has been sert off 

OL. I. 
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from Manchester to Lancaster, on a charge 
of high treason, committed at Burnley, on 
the iG6th November, under the name of 
Walker, in company with John Knight. 

PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. Mr. 
Hobhouse has been committed to Newgate 
by the House of Commons, for a passage 
in his late pamphlet addressed to Lord 
Erskine. 

The following have been published as 
the circumstances attending his arrest ;— 

‘* Mr. Hobhouse with his friend, Mr. 
Michael Bruce, was at No. 1, Spring-gar- 
den, about six o’clock yesterday evening, 
when a Messenger of the House of Com- 
mons, acting as Deputy Serjeant at Aris, 
made his appearance, and produced the 
Speaker’s warrant, as his authority for 
taking Mr. Hobhouse into custedy. Mr. 
Hobhouse said he considered the warrant 
to be illegal, and that he refused to obey 
the warraat. The Messenger replicd that 
he had brought a force witli lim to execute 
the warrant, and the men were in the 
house. Mr. Hobhouse desired him to carry 
back his refusal to the Speaker, but the 
Messenger said he could not quit him. 
** Then,” replied Mr. Hobhouse, ** you 
must use your force, for I will submit to 
nothing else.”’ ‘T'wo other Messengers soon 
after made their appearance; when the 
first Messenger, laying his hand on Mr. 
Hobhouse, suid, ** You are my prisoner.” 
Mr. Hobhouse then replicd,** I must submit 
to force; but J protest against this illegal 
seizure, and desire you to inform the 
Speaker thereof.” Mr. Hobhouse was im- 
mediately taken to Newgate by two of the 
Messengers in a hackney-coach. 

A meeting of the Electors of Westmin- 
ster has been held at the Crown and An- 
thor tavern, to protest against the commit- 
ment of Mr. Hobhcuse to Newgate by the 
authority of the House of Commons. 


—<— 


In the debate of the 22d December, after 
Mi. Tierney had spoken for a short time, 
he was suddenly taken ill, and compelled to 
stop. When a little recovered, he pro- 
ceeded to speak faintly, and produced a 
considerable sensation in the House by de- 
claring, that he would oppose these obnox- 
ious and oppressive measures if it was the 
last hour of his life. He left the House in 
a state of great weakness. 

It was estimated that between three and 
four thousand persons were collected round 
the house of the Spanish Ambassador on the 
occasion of a fete given by Mis Excellency, 
and more outrageous or disorderly conduct 
scarcely ever was known; their acts and 
language towards females were most dis- 
gusting; some ladies were afraid to get 
out of their carriages, apprehensive of being 
robbed of their jewels, &c. Yellings, howl- 
ings, shoutings, and language of the most 
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abominable description, rendered the as- 
semblage very alarming. The Prince Re- 
gent was escorted by a party of Dragoon 
Guards, probably from a report being made 
at Carlton House of a numerous assem- 
blage in the street. On his Royal High- 
ness’s approach, we hear, he was assailed 
with hideous yells, hisses, and groans, but 
his sacred person was completely protected 
by the Horse. 

Sir Francis Burdett has received notice 
that the Attorney-General has filed an er- 
ojicio information against him for the Let- 
ter to the Electors of Westminster on the 
subject of the Manchester outrages. It 
is said the case will be tried at Leicester— 
the Letter being dated from that county. 

Sic M. Lopez has been imprisoned for 
two years, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
10,000/. for bribery in election. He is 
visited in his confinement by many friends, 
who make up such agreeable parties that 
the Baronet passes his time not only com- 
fortably but agreeably. 

The following letters have been addressed, 
by Mr. Carlile, in prison for blasphemous 
libels, to the Solicitor to the Treasury. 

Dorchester-gaol, Nov. 24. 

Sitr,—lIn consequence ef the seizure of 
all my property in Fleet-street, and the 
total stop put to my business, I am under 
the necessity of applying to you for support 
during my imprisonment, trusting that you 
will make this application known in the 
proper quarter. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

RicHarRD CaRLILE. 

To the above application, the following 
answer was returned :— 

Lincoln’s Inn, Dec. 8. 

Sin,—lI have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 24th ult. applying to 
me for support during your imprisonment, 
which I communicated to the proper quar- 
ter, pursuant to your request. I have now 
to acquaint you, that there does not appear 
to be any ground upon which your appli- 
cation can properly be complied with. 

Lam, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Gro. MAULE. 

Mr. Carlile addressed another letter to 
Mr. Maule, complaining of the above let- 
ter, and stating, that at the time his shop 
in Flect-street was shut up the average 
weekly profits were 50/. 

The particulars of a curious case, in 
which the Duke of Marlborough is con- 
cerned, with Mr. Triphook, the stationer, 
have been given to the public, in the report 
of proceedings in the court of Chancery. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, as the m at 
present most concerned in the Marlborough 
estate, after the present Duke, hasinstituted 
the investigation. Certain gold plate, and 
other valuable articles, which Been left 
to the present duke as an heir loom, to be 
enjoyed during his life, have, it seems, 
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been made away with—the plate melted, 
and the other things disposed of. The pe- 
cuniary distress of the Duke, and his em. 
ployment of Mr. Triphook to raise money 
on these things, are stated in the affidavits. 
The Duke, however, swears he did not au- 
thorise the selling of the plate; and Mr. 
Triphook swears he did. The object of 
the Earl of Shaftsbury is to procure an or- 
der of the Court for the repayment of the 
money already raised on the property, and 
to impose a restraint on such proceedings 
for the future. ‘The case will come on for 
further hearing. 

We are very glad to find that a Bill is in 
course of progress through parliament, to 
amend the marriage act, so as to prevent, 
for the future, these disgraceful cases of 
husbands, after having been married for 
several years, taking advantage of their 
own perjury, to annul their marriages, and 
bastardize their issue. Some most atro- 
cious and distressing examples of this abo- 
minable conduct have proved the necessity 
of an alteration in the law. 

Cobbett arrived from America, at Liver- 
pool, on the 21st November. He brought 
with him the bones of Thomas Paine, in a 
wooden box, which was examined at the 
Custom House. When the box was opened, 
he observed,—“* There, gentlemen, are the 
mortal remains of the immortal Thomas 
Paine.” The skull was shown, and the 
coflin-plate accompanied it, but all that 
could be deciphered was, ** — Pain, — 180 
— aged 74 years.” It was Cobbett’s in- 
tention to pay a visit to Manchester, before 
going to London; but when he got near 
that town, a note was brought him from 
the constables, threatening their interference 
if he entered the place. He turned back 
on receiving the above-mentioned note, but 
first wrote a reply to the authorities, in 
which he censures with bitterness their hin- 
dering his right of loco-motion, by pretend- 
ing to call ita “* public entry.”—He has 
since received a good many addresses from 
the radicals. 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
daily papers.—Sir Francis Burdett and 
Cobbett.—The Friends of Cobbett, a few 
days since, waited on Sir F. Burdett, for 
the purpose of obtaining a reconciliation 
between them. The Baronet was, how- 
ever, inexorable. He said, he could not 
forget the many falsehoods published in the 
Two-penny Register, which the writer 
must have known if true or false ; if true, 
no honest man would wish to renew an ac- 
quaintance with him (Sir Francis,) and if 
false, what could be thought of the indivi- 
dual promulgating such atrocious calumnies, 
with a knowledge of their being such ? 
Here the conversation ended, and the nd 
sons retired.—In his next Register, Cob- 
bet has a notice of this paragraph, in which 
he says, that the late conduct of Sir Fran- 
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cis, as well as the advice of several friends, 
nduced him to allow a friend to propose 
a reconciliation with the Baronet, or rather, 
that they should co-operate publicly as any 
other reformers ; but he also declared that 
the condition of their privete acquaintance 
would be, that ** Sir Francis Burdett should 
immediately, and out of his own purse, 
furnish the means of facilitating, as soon as 
occasion should offer, the entrance of Mr. 
Hunt and himself into the House of Com- 
mons !”” 

An American ship which lately put into 
Cowes, reports, that Mr. Cobbett, in se- 
lecting the relics of Thomas Paine, in 
America, has made a great mistake ; for, 
instead of bringing the bones of Paine, he 
has brought the remains of a negro !—Ply- 
mouth paper. 

A Meeting has lately been held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration some measures to 
promote ** frugality, temperance, and so- 
briety.””. At seven o'clock the Chair was 
taken by Mr. Hunt. Mr. Cobbett then 
came forward, and pointed out the ad- 
vantages which would naturally result 
from the giving up the use of tea, spirits, 
&c. He declared, he had used none of 
these articles for several years, and he felt 
his health thereby much improved. He 
moved a series of Resolutions, pledging the 
Meeting to abstain from all exciseable ar- 
ticles. Mr. Cobbett was requested to pre- 
pare a plan for the general instruction of 
the whole kingdom. To this he agreed, 
and said, he should make every exertion 
to have it completed as soon as possible, in 
order to be of general influence. He 
should make also every effort to have it 
sold at a cheap rate ; though, by the bye, 
there was no saying whether a tract, re- 
commending people to be sober, would not 
be called political, merely because his 
name was put to it. 

Evecution.—J. Markham, for an unna- 
tural offence, was executed on Wednesday 
last; and T. Wildish, for uttering forged 
notes, and J. Booth, for secreting a letter 
containing 52. on Friday. 

Mr. Smith, the deacon, who was lately 
detected purloining from the charity col- 
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lection at St. Michan’s-church, Dublin, was 
tried for the offence on Saturday se’nnight, 
found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. He is nearly 70 years of 
age. 

A Forged £100 Note.—A forged note, 
purporting to be of the Bank of England, 
was paid into Hankey’s banking-house. 
The forgery was not detected until the note 
was sent to the Bank of England. It was 
the first forgery upon the Bank to that 
amount ever detected. It was traced back 
to several highly respectable houses, and 
has occasioned great alarm, for the impres- 
sion is most skilfully executed ; and, in 
the opinion of the most judicious, the plate 
is the work of a Frenchman. 

A fatal and extraordinary accident has 
occurred, which originated in a false alarm 
of fire having been given at the house of 
Mr. Duff, dyer, &c. East Smithfield. The 
niece of Mr. Duff awoke from a sleep very 
much terrified; having dreamt that the 
house was on fire. She shricked very loud, 
the moment she awoke, * Fire, fire!” 
and her cries alarmed Mr. Duff, who slept 
in an adjoining room. He, supposing her 
bed-clothes were on fire, ran down stairs 
and procured a pail of water ; in returning 
with it, by some accident his foot slipped, 
and he fell down from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom, broke his neck, and died 
unmediately. 

It appears by the Paris papers, that the 
streets of Paris are infested by one or more 
monsters, who delight in wounding females 
with a poniard, or some sharp instrument. 
Several females have been severely and 
dangerously wounded. 

State of Scotland.—In consequence of 
the discontented and turbulent state of a 
great part of the population in the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, govern- 
ment have found it necessary to concentrate 
a powerful military force in these quarters, 
and this precaution seems to have pre- 
vented a simultaneous rising which was 
expected to have taken place in Manches- 
ter, Glasgow, and other large manufactur- 
ing towns. It appears, however, that a ris- 
ing in arms was seriously intended by the 
reformers in the west country. 








WORKS PREPARING 


NEARLY ready for publication, in quarto, 
embellished with accurate Likenesses of the 
present Earl and Countess of Huntingdon, 
finely engraved from original Portraits, THE 
Hiuntinepon PEERAGE, by Henry Nu- 
gent Bell, Esq. of the Inner Temple. Be- 
sides the Report of the Attorney General on 
this very interesting case, and a correct detail 
of the evidence produced to him, the work will 
comprise a genealogical and biographi 
History of the illustrious House of 


—_— 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


including the recently restored Earl and his 
family, enriched with several original let- 
ters and anecdotes of certain high parties 
concerned, and other eminent individuals. 
A digested and authentic account of this 
important decision, which now stands on 
record as matter of legal reference and pre- 
cedent, and which has excited so much cu- 
riosity, by reason of the singular circum- 
stances connected with thetitle when inabey- 
ance, = it promises much rare and cus 
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116 Works preparing for Publication. 


rious information to the mere general reader, 
must prove peculiarly acceptable and valu- 
able to the senator and lawyer, and to the 
superior ranks of the public at large. 

An imporiant Werk may shortly be ex- 
pected from the pen of J. 6. Fraser, Esq. 
in a Journal of a Tour through part of the 
snowy range of the Himala Mountains, 
and of the sources of the rivers Jumna and 
the Ganges. 

Mr. Lloyd has in the press, a Transla- 
tion grom the German Prince Maximilian’s 
Travels in Brazil, in a quarto volume, 
with many plates. 

An Engraving, by Warren, of Mr. Al- 
lan’s Picture from Burn’s Jolly Beggars, is 
about to be published by Mr. Lumsden, of 
Glasgow. 

Memoirs of the late Richard Lovel Edge- 
worth, Esq. partly written by himself, and 
continued by his Daughter, Maria Edge- 
worth, will shortly appear, in two octavo 
volumes. 

Mr. Nash's beautifi Drawings of Views 
in the City of Paris, and of the Scenery in 
its environs, have been put into the hands 
of the first engravers, and a superb Work 
is expected to be ready for delivery in Fe- 
bruary. John Scott, Esq. author of ** Tra- 
vels in France,””’ Ac. &c. will conduct the 
literary department. 

Itineraries to Timbuctoo and Kassina, 
recently received by the Academie des In- 
scriptions, translated from the original by 
M. silvestie de Lacy; investigated by M. 
de Walkenaer; and translated into English 
by T. E. Bowdich, Esq. Conductor of the 
Mission to Ashantee, will shortly appear. 
An Itinerary from Dagwumba to Mecca, 
aid a Memoir on the Traces of Egyptian 
migrations and Colonies in Ashantee, will 
be prefixed. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. are 
announced by Robert Walpole, M. A. 
This volume will contain, among other pa- 
pets, Observations made by the late Mr. 
ttrown in parts of the Turkish Empire, a 
biographical Memoir of him; also an Ac- 
count of a Journey from Suez to Mount 
Sinai, of another through part of Persia to 
the ancient Lasa, the Arabic Inscription 
discovered by Belzoni in the pyramid of 
Cephrenes; Travels in Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, with Remarks on the Natural His- 
tory, Antiquities, Manners, and Customs 
of those Countries. 

An English Edition is in the press, of 
Count Orloff’s Historical, Political, and 
Literary Memoirs of the Kingdom of 
Naples. 

The Unknown Director. By Sarah 
Renou, Author of “+ Village Conversations, 
or, The Vicar's Fire-side;” and of “* The 
Temple of Trutn,” a Poem, 





[ Jan, 


Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the Historian, with the Countess de Bouf- 
flers, the Marchioness de Barbentane, J. .J. 
Rousseau, and other distinguished Persons, 
between the years 1760 aud 1776 jnow first 
published from the originals, 4to. 

Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil, 
during the years 1815, 1816, and 1817. 
Handsomely printed in quarto, with Maps, 
and numerous Engravings. 

Travels to the Sources of the Senegal 
and Gambia, undertaken by order of the 
French Government, and performed in 
1818, by M. G. Mollien. Edited by T. E. 

jowdich, Esq. Author of ** The History of 
the Mission to Ashantee,” 1 vol. quarto, 
with a Map of the Route, and several En- 
gravings. 

The late much lamented Samuel Lysons, 
had, at the time of his death, finished the 
plates of the third volume of his * Re- 
liquia Romane,” which will shortly ap- 
pear as a complete work. It is, we 
understand, the intention of his executors, 
after having made up fifty copies of 
this work, to destroy the plates, with the 
exception of the third volume. 

The Rev. H. J. Austen is printing a 
volume of Sermons on the Book of Ge- 
nesis. 

A third volume of the MSS. of Her- 
culaneum is in the press, and will soon be . 
published. Sir Humphry Davy is ex- 
pected to make experiments with the che- - 
mical composition which he has invented to 
unrol the ancient Latin MSS. of this col- 
lection. 

A prospectus has been issued at Paris of 
an entirely new Philological periodical pub- 
lication, entitled ** Hermes Classique.” 
its purposes are to define Greek, Latin, and 
French words, and to discuss doubtful 
phrases, and interpret difficult passages in 
ancient authors. 

A publication by Bonaparte’s Secretary, 
embracing the history of the two years from 
the banishment to Elba to the battle of 
Waterloo, is among the forthcoming no- 
velties. 

A very extensive maritime survey of the 
Shores of the Adriatic has been completed 
by Captain Smith of the Aid Frigate. 
Several officers belonging to the Austrian 
government were employed at the same 
time, who have proceeded to Vienna with 
the results of their labours. 

Mr. Thomas Faulkner, Beokseller, of 
Chelsea, has put to press his History and 
Antiquities of Kensington and its environs, 
interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes 
of Royal and distinguished persons. } 

Mr. J. M. Bartlett, Buckingham, 15 
about to publish The Emigrant’s Return, 
and other Poems. 

Nine Discourses on Prayer, by John 
Townsend, Minister of the Gospel, Ber- 
mondsey. 
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Thomas Phillips, Esq. of Middle Hill, 
near Broadway, Worcestershire, F.5. A. 
solicits assistance from the gentlemen of 
Oxfordshire and others, who are anxious to 
promote the history of the county, for a 
work entitled ** Parochial Collections for 
Oxfordshire, compiled from the MSS. of 
Ant. a Wood, Tyndale, Hutton, Dugdale, 
Dodsworth, &c. &c. 

Shortly will be published in royal folio, 
a Series of Chronological Tables of History, 
Literature, and the fine Arts, from the 
German of Professor Bredow. 

Mr. J. P. Collier, of the Middle Temple, 
is preparing for publication, The Poetical 
Decameron, or Conversations on English 
Poets and Poetry, particularly of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James. 

Dr. Francis Hamilton is preparing an 
Account of the Fishes found in the River 
Ganges and its branches; with engravings 
from original drawings. 

A Translation by Mr. Alexander Leigh 
Ross, of Aberdeen, from the German of 
Professor Bonterwek, of the History of 
Spanish Literature. 

Chefs d’(Euvre of French Literature, 
consisting of interesting extracts from the 
Classic French Writers, in prose and verse, 
with Biographical and Critical Remarks on 
the Authors and their Works. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, Author of An Essay 
on Warm, Cold, and Vapour Baths, has 
nearly ready for 
volume, entitled, The Mciher’s Medical 
Assistant, containing Instructions for the 
Prevention and Treatment of the Diseases 
of Infants and Children. 

The Voyage of the younger Kotzebue 
round the World, in the Year 1816, 17, 
and 18, is preparing for publication, in one 
volume, 4to. 

Mr. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, is 
preparing for the press, his Tour through 
Normandy, illustrated with a variety of 
etchings by Mrs. T. and his daughters 
who accompanied him. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his Sons Richard and Henry, 
illustrated by original letters, and other 
family papers; by Oliver Cromwell, esq. a 
descendant of the family ; ornamented with 
portraits from original pictures. 

An Essay on Human Motives ; by the 
Rev. John Penrose. 

Biblical Criticisms on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and translations of Sacred 
Songs; by Samuel Horsley, LL.D. late 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Botanical Cultivator; a general 
work on the cultivation of hot-house, green- 
house, and hardy plants; by Mr. Robert 
Sweet. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting, with Observations on the present 
state of the art; by J. T. James, M.A. 
author of Travels in Germany. 8vo. 


Foreign Books lately Imported. 


publication a smail . 


ee 


Wi 


The-adventures and providential deliver- 
ance of Thomas Eustace of Chinner, Oxon, 
who was shipwrecked off the coast of Ame- 
rica. 

The substance of the Speeches of Sir 
James M‘intesh, respecting Criminal Law. 

Southey’s Life of John Wesley, which 
has excited so much expectation, will, we 
understand, be published in January. 
That month, and the ensuing February, 
will be productive of great treasures to the 
literary world, as many works of the most 
valuable kind are in a state of forwardness 
with the principal publishers of the metro- 
polis. 

— 


BOOKS newly imported and published by 
TREUTTEL & Wurtz, Soho Syuare. 


(EvvREs inédites de Madamela Baronne 
de Stael, tom ler, contenant une Notice 
sur son Caractére et ses Ecrits, par Madame 
Necker de Saussure, 12s. 

Esquisse Historique sur les Cent Jours, 
et Fragmens inédites relatifs aux séances 
secrettes des Chambres, a la marche du 
Gouvernement Provisoire, et aux Négo- 
ciations de Haguenau, Svo. 

Gioerres, L’ Allemagne et la Révolution: 
traduit de l’Allemand par C. A. Scheffer, 
8vo. Gs. 

Général Rogniat, Des Gouvernemens, 
tom. 1. 8vo. 10s.—Cet ouvrage formera 4 
volumes. L’auteur publiera successivement 
les trois autres, lorsqu’il aura le temps d’en 
surveiller l’impyession. 

Hermann, Notices historiques, statis- 
tiques, et littéraires sur la ville de Stras- 
bourg, 2 vol. 8vo. avee plan, V. 4s. 

Le Coin du yoile levé sur l’afiaive de 
Fualdes, Confession et Aveux de Clarisse 
Enjalran, Madame Manson, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

Franclieu, Lettre au Maréchal Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr, et réimpression d’un projet de 
distribution et d’emploi de la force pub- 
lique, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

Reynier, De l’Economie publique et ru- 
rale des Perses et des Phéniciens, 8vo. 18s. 

Peignot, Abrégé de I’ Histoire de France, 
composé de recherches curieuses, la plupart 
négligées des historiens, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 

Desquiron de Saint-Agnan, Solyme Con- 
quise, ou la Dispersion des Juifs, avec gra- 
vures et un plan de Jérusalem, 2 tom. &vo. 
24s. ‘ 

Cellerier, Sermons et Priéres pour les 
Dimanches ordinaires, tom. 2, 8vo. Geneve, 
10s. 

Biographie des Enfans célebres, ou His- 
toire abregée des jeunes héros, des jeunes 
poctes, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. fig. 12s. 

Dictionnaire de l’Ancien Regime et des 
Abus Féodaux, des Neufs derniers Siécles 
de la Monarchie Francaise, 8vo. 12s. 

Annuaire Généalogique et Historique, 
1829, 18mo. 8s. 
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Borgnis, Traité complet de Mécanique 
appliquée aux Arts, Partie 6, des Machines 
employées a diverses fabrications, 4to. jig 
li. 14s.; papier vélin, 3/. 8s. 

Azais, Jugement Impartial sur Napo- 
léon, ou Considerations Philosophiques sur 
son Caractére, son Elévation, sa Chute, et 
les résultats de son Gouvernement, &vo. 8s. 

Baron Rougier de la Bergerie, Manuel 
des Etangs, ou Traité de l’Art d’en con- 
struire avec economie et solidité, 12mo. 4s. 

Bouilly, Des jeunes Femmes, 2 vol. in 
l2mo. fig. 16s. 





A. Lafontaine, Rodolphe et Marie, ou la 
Société Secréte, 4 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

Gosse, La petite Musicienne, 3 vol. 
12me. 12s. 

Delafaye Brehier (Madame, ) Les Enfans 
de la Providence, ou Aventures de trois 
jeunes Orphelins, 4 vol. 18mo. fig. 18s. 

Barthélemy Hadot, Arabelle et Ma- 
thilde, ou les Normands en Italie, 4 vol. 
12mo. 16s. 

Contes, Nouvelles, et Historiettes, par 
Madame Genlis, Madame Dufresnoy, &c. 
&c. 2 vol. 12mo. jig. 10s. 








MARKETS. 


—<—_——— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Nov. 30 to Dec. 23. 


Amsterdam ef........ oc 1-18... 11-19 
Ditto at sight. .......... 11-15... .11-16 
Rotterdam, 2 U......... 11-19.....12-0 
Antwerp ........ 00.460006 ee 12.2 
Hamburgh, 2} U..... oo -30-0.... 96-2 
Alsona, 24 U ....ccccccs: 8 ee 36-3 
Paris, 3 days sight....... 25-10... .25-15 
ee. e imeaceene coe od-40. .. 25-45 
a 25-40... .25-45 
Frankfort on theMain Ex.M 1504 ..... 151 
Vienna, ef. 2 m. flo. 2 M...10-0.....10-5 
Madrid, effective....... - o-05.. 
Cadiz, effective........6- 35-04... cccee 
a 35-04..... 35-0 
Barcelona .....0+eeeseee: 35-0. ... 34-64 
BUD cdduwotncedesenus 35-04..... 35-0 
Gibraltar ...... seneenenh ee eee 
LAGER. cece cccccccces 48-03..... 48-0 
Gene. 2.2200 cocsccccss 44-04.....004. 
Venice, Ital. Liv. ........ ee 
cs <e268) eaqseneeeens ee 
apts occ csevcccocccees: 39-0... 38-03 
Palermo, per. 02. ...-..00-- iidesesenees 
i ONT. 53.04... .53-0 
Oporto... ..cccccvcccvecs 53-01.....53-0 
DES... ecdncseocesadll astetees 
DUDE 2.00 cc ce cccccccces 11-03.....11-0 
CORE occ cccccccccccccees 11-05 .... 11-0 
—_— 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 

| a See Ae - 
Portugal geld,incoin3 18 0 ..3 17 103 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 10§..0 0 0 
New doubloons ....3 16 0..0 0 O 
New Dollars ...... 0 5 0§..0 5 O 
Silver, in bars, stand.0 5 2..0 0 O 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS, 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the Weeks ending 











Nov. Dec. | Dec. Dec. 

} 27] 4 | wm | a8 
Wheat 66 8} 66 5) 65 8 | 64 10 
Rye- | 40 11 | 42 2/39 7 | 40 3 
Barley} 37 9| 37 5|36 5/|35 7 
Oats | 24 7 | 2411] 24 1/23 7 
Beans | 47 9/| 46 11 | 46 2) 45 10 
Pease | 49 9151 0149 9) 5011 


Foreign Corn imported. 
Wheat 540 quarters — Oats 1,400— 
Peas 500—Tares 300—Linseed 4055. 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 11d. the quartern loaf. 








Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 
Kidneys £4 to £5—Oxnobles £3 to £4. 
Price of Hops in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .56s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... 56s. to 75s. 
Kent, New Pockets 60s. to 90s. 
Sussex, ditto .......56s. to 75s. 
Essex, ditto........ 60s. to B4s. 
Farnham, ditto..,.112s. to 126s. 

















Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 
LHeahfneZ £ ad 


Smithfield ....3150 6 00 1110 
Whitechapel .4 26 5176 1100 
St. James’s....4 50 — 1 60 





Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8lbs. at 
NEWGATE & LEADENHALL MARKETS. 


Beef, 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d.—Mutton, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. Gd. —- Veal 3s. 10d. to 5s. 10d. — 
Pork, 4s. 2d. to 5s. 2d. 


AtSMITHFIELD, per Stone of 8lbs. sinking 
the Offal. 
Beef, 4s. to 6s.—Mutton, 4s. 6d. to 5s.2d. 
Veal 6s. to 7s.—Pork 6s. to 7s. 
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NT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(December 21st. 1819.) 
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Zn \2 |< L zeal D 
£. £, $s. iL. &. £, £. s. £. Be 
Canals. Bridges. 
2912 | 100; — = Southwark --.+.+..eeee. 2 

a 100, — jAndover-++-+-+-+s+ee-eeees 10 4443 40; — hae csacswbhbeessans on 
1482 | 100) — |Ashby-de-la-Zouch ----- +| 3000 | 100) — = |Vauxhall ------..0e.-eee. 2 
1760 | — | 3 10jAshton and Oldiam -----+- 65 54,000 —| 5 Do. Promissory Notes ----| 90 

a 100) 20s [Birmingham (divided) -- + 940 5000 100) — ee Pee 5 

477 oun 8 Rolton and Burv------+++- 100 5000 60) — — Annuities of 8). 

oo8 | 150) 3 |Brecknock & Abergav enny| o3 (GOL, paid) «+++ .eeeeeeees 27 18 

40 | 1001 5 {Chelmer and Blackwater--| 90 5000 40| — |———— Annuities of 7i. 

on 100} 8 |Chesterfield.-----+--+++++- 120 (401. paid) «+++. +eeeeeeee 23 

500 | 100) 440 [Coventry .. +++ eee eee eee ee ‘999 
446 100) — {Croydon-----+eeceeeceeeee | 3 15 Roads. 

G0 | 100) G6 [Derby-e-+--seeeeeeeeecees 112 300 | 100, — = [Barking----+++++++sseeee. mM 
2000 | 100) 3B [Dudley .--- +++ - cere eeeeeee 59 1000 | 100; 5 [Commercial --...-........ 105 
2539 | 1331 4 |Ellesmere and Chester----| 75 —_ 10, 5 |—-————— PEast-India 

— | 100) 48 |Brewash -+.--...+.sseee. 050 | De. <> cévtibtentneen 100 
1960 | 100) — |Gloucester and Berkeley, 492 | 100, 2 |Great Dover Street, (701. 

Old Share «--+se-+eeeees 48 | PAI) cccccccvecescscece 32 

— 60| 3 |Do. optionalloan -------- 68 2393 50 — |Highgate Archway----.... 7 

11,815 | 100} 9 |Grand Junction -------- «+ 220 1000 | —| 1 [Croydon Railway-+........ 12 
1521 | 100) 2 |Grand Surrey ---+ «+++++++ 5) 3762 50 1 = |Severn and Wye----- seeee| BO 

48,200 —| 5 |Do. Loan Notes ----++-+--- 92 10 N; ! 
249 | 100} — |Grand Union --------- «-+| 36 uter Works. 

2,640 —| 5 |Do. Loan «+e se-eeeeeeeee 93 3800 100, 3 10 East London---+-+++++... 7 
“096 | 100) — |Grand Western, 791. paid--| 4 4500 | 50) 2 10) pe Junction -++++++0- 42 

749 | 150) 7) |Grantham-++++++e eee eee 126 S000 | 108, 2 TRene seccccccccccccccccce 21 

6312 | 100) — |Huddersfield «-----++++--| 13 1500 — 210 cies Bridge-+.+++.++++. 47 
25,828 —| 1 {Kennet and Avon -------- 19 10 600 | 100 — jSouth London .-.......... 21 
11,699 — Lancaster --+++++++++++- ‘ Ri 70 —| 2 |West Middlesex .-.-...... dl 

279 | 1001 10 +‘|Leeds and Liverpool------ ‘ ; ; 

rr 100 + pokey Liv erpool- eer 290 Fire and Life Insurance. 

1895 —| 4. |Leicester & Northampton 300 (1000 25 |Birmingham .--..... teeee OniO 

Union «---.. eonscesess 80 2000 | 500) 2 10'Albion ........ focecsress j2 
= —|119 {Loughborough-------- +++ |2400 || 25,000 50 GEES co nevesccecsoccscces 4A 
20 —! 8 10/Melton Mowbray --+++++> 155 a ont 40 i Bet e+ neared bnaceeas d70 
—- —| 30 |Mersey and Irwell ------- - 620 —_ 2h SB Tiettiah oc cccccccccseccs 50 

2409 | 100} 10 |Monmouthshire ------- +++ (148 20,000 50) 4 Eagle -++-++-.05. cocedeces(2 126 
43,526 100) 5 Do. Debentures «--++++++> 92 50,000 20; 1 Europeans +++seseecceeees 20 

247 —| 22 INeath.-.-.-.++- eecccccece 350 1,000,000 100, 6 |Globe, Stock «-.+.-.+..-. 116 
1726 100) 32 Oxford «-c-ccccce cocccece 640 40,000 5 ROME: wine 6606406600 066050 4 
2400 —| 3 Peak Forest ++eese+-++eees 6] 2400 500, 4 10 Imperial «++--+---eeeeees 7 
2520 50} — {Portsmouth and Arundel, 3900 25| 1 4QLondon Fire.---....++.... 23 

93). paid-«++...+. we rene 21 31,000 25) 1 oltondon Ship--++++.sees0.- 18 10 

843 —|— (|Regent’s------+++-+ owersese 26 10,/100,000 20; B Rech ccessevescccccovece of 125 

5631 | 100) : Rochdale «-+++++++eee+++ 46 745,100 — 10 “ {Roy al Exchange, Stock: - - - |230 

500 LE : a ONE « cccccccccese a 1900 | 200) 1 A Unmion-+-ces cece cece eccees 32 

—_ ro ee / 

7 50} 3 Rennaanet Coal-.+++++++ vee | 7 Gas Lights. 

— | 100\ 36 |Staffordshire & Worcester- 8000 50, 4 {Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
SHITE «+ ee ceeeeeeeveceee | tered Company) ---+---- 63 

300 | 145) 15 [Stourbridge «---++++++++++ 205 40%) | 50 — |Do. New Shares, 10/. paid--| 18 10 

3647 | —| — [Stratford on Avon ------+-+| 17 1000 | 100, 7) = {City Gas Light Company 

533 100) 10 Swansea «--+-++- ceccccces 160 | 70. paid pie cceceseccecces %G 

— —| 22 |Stroudwater ----- se eeeeees 495 1000 | 100 — (Do. New, 30/1 paid---++--- 44 

350 | 106) — = [Tavistock «----+++-- . wo 2500 20,— |Bath Gas, 15/. paid---+---+ 18 
2670 —| — /Thames and Medway------ 23 10) 15 20 — |Brichton ‘Gas 161. paid. - 14 
1300 | 200) 70 - ~ L Mersey or Grand in 1000 | 20) 2 [Bristol «+++ -eeceeeeeeees 28 

— | 100) 11 |W ee and Birmingham'220 Literary Institutions. 

S80 | 100) 11 [Warwick and Napton ++ (220 1000 [75gs) London «+++eeeeeeeeceeeee 4h 

600 | —|— |Worcesterand Birmingham; 25 700 [25g8| — [Russe] -+++++--eeereeeeee 111} 
700 «30us — SUITCY: + sees reece rece eeees 810 
Docks. Miscellaneous, 

2209 | 146) — [Bristol o---cecessccccccee| ae 1080 | 50, 1. 5 Auction Mart --+++-+-++-- 29 

= —| 5 (Do. Notes «++++++eeeerees -| 93 1397 | 100, 2 10 British Copper Compzny --| 50 

3182 1100} 3 iCommercial-----+-+++++++| 51 2299 30 — {Golden Lane brewery, 50/. 

40,000 | —| 10 |Bast-India, Stock -+--++++|165 | Shares -ocreececeeveees 10 

: 8s 100 _ East Country eeeeee eee 20 3447 £0 —— Do. Dol. do eee ere eee eeee 6 10 
41)4,000° 100 London, Stock---+-++++++ ++| 70 2000 | 150, 1 |London Cominercial Sale 

1 200,000, 100) l West-India, Stock «+-+++-++j17 j j ROOTS ceccreccrrercees 4 















































































































































































Bye I. A. Richardse on, Sto ack -broker, 23, Cornhill, 














| Daily Price of Stocks, from 904 of November to 24th December. | 
ce oe 3 3 ia sis s | . 

) Y \2/ee| eel el Rib eella | a2 le | glee 
| |#ISZ/S8 (S19 Se ekisciel s lsgiseca's gie< 
| &¥ | =) = is = 

ee hs9 Z| eS (ESS le) 9 PARE) t Salk a REASSE 
i Nov. . — 
| 222161) 663 1 67§ 2 — | 8421033175 | 653 2)209 | 8p | — 2dis.19ds 67} 
| 23216 |663 7 (672 7 | 753) 84h)lo4 178 | — 24 — | 7p | — |Idis.| — | 672 
| 24216) 665 7] 67] 8 764) 843104) 173 | — 2 209 | 6p | — Sdis. — | 68 
i 25 —|67}, 2 67} 81 76 845 1044.17 iain bel — | 6p | — 2dis.. — | Gi 
25 ——|67} 63 684 74 76h) 843104 173 | — |24 209 6p | — 2dis. 20ds, 68} 
2164'663 2 674 9 75g) 84g 104 172 | — |\—2093) 7p | — 2dis.| — | 681 
35 567 63673 | | 753) 84,104 173 | — |— 2095) 7p | — 2dis.) — | 68} 
30 216 67 1 673 3 | 76 645 1045173 | ham 7p |— 2dis. 17 ds) 68} 
| Dec. j } 
poi | 1216167! 768 73 75%) 843 1043.17§ | 653/28 209 | 6p 744 2c. 19ds 63) 
frit y 2216 66 §)67L 1 75%) 8441032172] 64323209 | 5p | — Bdis.21ds 67, 
we 3——66 31674 7 | 75 | 8331035172) 6433 | — | 2p | — dis. — | 67! 
466} 53] Shut. | 743] 8331103 [172| — 34! — | 2p | — [adis.| — | 675 
6—(65; 3 | — | 74}! 832103 172 | — |4}/ — | par.| — [Sdis..29ds, 674 
. 7—652 6 | — | 74}| 834103) 17) | — 39] — | par.| — (6dis. 20ds) 67} 
ils | 8213 |66) 53) — | 743 831 1033 173 | G4) 33! — [2dis.| — 8dis.26ds 67; 
CBee } 9212 653 4 | — | 741) 83; 1os4 174 | — /44) — 2dis.) — 8dis. 32 ds 67 
10 21241653 3) — | 744 833 L034 174,| 64}.4 | — [4dis.| — [10ds| — | 673 
11 e53 t | — | 74g] 834) — [175,| — 4 | — 2dis. — [8dis. 30ds 67} 
1$——|653 7 — \— 835, — Mie) — 4] — (/4dis.: — dis. 29ds\ 67} 
14212 (653 ¢ | — | 74}! 834! — — |37] — |3dis. — |7dis.30ds! 671: 
15|—_653 6}} — | 744) 83}' — 17% 643'33| — |3dis., — Sdis. 33ds! 67) 
16214 \664 53} — | 743] 834 — 7 ¥s — |33] — [3dis.) — [8dis.; — | 673] 
17) 653 6 | — | 744| 834 103} 173,| 643\—| — |2dis.| — |8dis.| — | 67} 
18, ——_ (66 g) — | 743) 83} 103) 73, (— | — jldis. — |4dis.| — | 675 
20/2131 '66! 6 — | —| 83§ 1032 178,| — |33] — [2dis.) — (6dis.|29ds| 673 
| ail se | Thos. a Pe Pom big SS es 
22/21: i 4 | — | 74} 834, — 173 | 642'—}| — [2dis. — Pdis.|) — | 677 
o8, ae, ee } aah a ee pe. as Pate ae 
| 24 —|ss6 | —'% B34 shut./17 — |Ishut./2dis.' — |8dis.| — | 68} 
a R Is H F ‘UN DS. Prices of the 
eres Tae) et et : FRENCH FUNDS, 
f= ts | 2 1e t'¢ 3 | 3) | 3 From November 19 
eee Blobla Siena Isciaela | ae" 
SPR SEES GRE Eke ig | ePe3h 
w®iSB eM Sei eg/EX|\~ ww win OU , or v per 
Pe (BS SZIE SES Evite ts Bea Re Cent. | Bank 
(SE IZSIESIESISEISS EL S222 58 SE consols} Actions. 
(SZ ISSSZSSSSTSSESES ES SS AS 
i ~ a fat i-- ll adel eon Lhe he =~ wm me DQ VU oe Nov. , 
19| — | 80 | 77 ——104gl104 |__| 46 |__| 38 |" 46 Sol 1490 — 
22) — | 80}! 77 ——104 1033 | | 2369 501 1480 — 
| 25,214 | 801: 77 ~— 1033 1032) ae eee — 26'66 _| 1480 
»'s ‘| = 1 | oy 
~ 214 &O 762 —. 103 1634/___|___ iv oe 30 69 — 1480 — = 
92188 a 76; —— 103} ,1034 —— 37 : 93 | Dec. 
|Dec 
2| — | 803] 77 | __1034!1033|__|__| See ESE = a “~ = 
» aa | wort pose mina 
: 421) B05) ide —— 104} 104 1069 5| 1480 — 
92114) 79 | 75: 1033 ‘103 C eo & 
Say 2) 3$—. 453 093 _—_| 4/69 65} 1480 — 
| 13) — | 784 753 1032/1038; | ‘ 
1 14) 734) 75 | 103 5| L035) | ip A oon a 
a apcticheniaiodiiatentemmnanal —— —-——| 21/70 50} 1490 
mi IME RIC AN FUNDS. 
> i "i . IN LONDON. (PHILADELPHIA, 
i Noy (Dec. Oct. = 
| 16 23 JO | 3 7 al ig 27 
‘7 per cent....) =<} — | | 103103 103 103, 3052 1052 106 
‘Bank Shares. .'22 1022 1022 |22 (22 21 }97 99 (93 
'Louisiana.. — =— pea er: oeag am lnar. 
(Old 6 per cent! — | — sloloke ‘ma ay 
Now 6 per cent 1013 (1614 101 101 ‘par. pee 1023103 105 
3 per cent.... ‘62 62 Gls (624 623 62 (645° 65 65 
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